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THE  JESUITS,  AND  THEIR  EXPULSION  FROM  GERMANY. 

The  recent  decree  by  the  Protestant  head  have  obtained  admission  into  his  cabinet 
of  the  German  Empire  for  the  expulsion  of  counciL  Apprehensive  that  the  unity  of 
the  Jesuits  from  its  territories  is  merely  an  Italy  may  be  secured  as  well  by  the  alliance^ 
appendix  to  the  historical  records  of  simi-  as  by  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Em- 
lar  policy  adopted  at  various  times,  but  in  pire,and  feeling  that  the  Church  has  ceased^ 
regular  succession,  by  all  the  Roman  to  be  supreme,  even  in  that  city,  the  fomen* 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe.  The  zeal,  the  ters  of  a  religious  war  threaten  a  formidable  • 
discipline,  and  the  devotion  of  this  cele-  organisation.  The  avowed  object  istore- 
brated  religious  order,  which  has  been  ac-  store  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  as 
cused  of  mingling  too  often  in  political  we  trust  and  believe  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
and  revolutionary  intrigues,  had  early  ac-  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  the 
quired  for  its  members  the  distinctive  ap-  annihilation  of  Italian  independence.  The  - 
pellation  of  being  ‘The  Janissaries  of  the  Ultramontane  antagonism  erf  the  Roman 
Pope.’  While  anathemas  have  been  open-  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  in  Ger- 
ly  hurled  from  the  Vatican  against  princes  many  is  also  a  concerted  movement  to  dis¬ 
and  potentates,  the  associates  of  that  body,  locate  if  possible  that  union  of  States  which  > 
muffled  in  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  their  the  sympathies  of  language  and  of  race 
church,  are  believed  to  have  been  frequent-  would  speedily  cement.  In  politico-re- 
ly  the  missionaries  of  sedition,  when  its  ligious  contests  against  nations  ambitious 
aim  was  to  stab  the  liberties  of  men,  or  dis-  of  peaceful  unity,  the  warriofs  of  the  Faith 
turb  the  repose  of  States.  Being  stem  Infal-  seem,  as  usual,  disposed  to  rally  under  the  - 
libilists,  they  would  seem  to  peculiarly  spiritual  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
favored  by  Pius  IX.,  and,  the  Superiors  be-  policy  of  the  German  Chancellor  is  merely 
ing  resident  in  Rome,  they  are  supposed  to  protective ;  hb  determination  b  to  resbt . 
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any  aggressive  attempts  against  a  |>ower 
which  the  Pope  has  already  denounced  as 
the  European  Colossus.  That  great  minis¬ 
ter,  while  rejecting  all  pretensions  to  reli¬ 
gious  supremacy,  is  willing  to  concede  to 
the  priesthood  their  rights  as  German  citi¬ 
zens.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  any 
measures  which  he  may  be  compelled  to 
adopt,  apparently  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
toleration,  must  be  dictated  by  imperious 
necessity,  and  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Even  his 
edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  has 
been  marked  by  moderation,  for  while 
Protestant  Prussia  allowed  three  months 
for  their  expatriation,  it  has  been  publicly 
stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  which  has  been  emphatically 
distinguished  as  the  ‘  German  State  of  the 
Church,’  deemed  three  days  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  final  departiu-e. 

The  founder  of  the  Order,  Ignatius  Loyo¬ 
la,  a  native  of  the  Biscaen  Province  of  Na¬ 
varre,  afterwards  annexed  to  Spain,  had 
early  predicted  that  his  followers  would  yet 
become  the  Pretorian  Guards  of  the 
Roman  Church,  Although  his  original 
success  was  due  mainly  to  his  enthusiasm, 
he  was  not  deficient  in  the  cool  and  calcu¬ 
lating  qualities  of  a  politician.  The  depth 
of  his  conceptions  w'as  manifested  in  the 
organisation  of  the  numbers  who  embraced 
his  tenets,  and  his  sagacity  was  shown  in 
the  establishment  of  a  German  College  at 
Rome  for  the  education  of  missionaries  of 
that  race,  who  were  afterwards  deputed  to 
eradicate  from  their  native  soil  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  This  device  was  imi¬ 
tated  with  resi>ect  to  England,  by  planting 
similar  seminaries  in  Continental  cities 
within  easy  reach  of  our  shores.  The 
founder  had  from  the  outset  determined 
that  the  government  of  the  Order  should 
be  monarchical,  and  he  was  of  course  elect¬ 
ed  by  his  associates  their  first  General,  that 
being  the  term  applied  to  their  Superior, 
who  is  chosen  for  life,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
posed,  except  for  high  crimes  against  its 
constitutions. 

The  fame  of  Loyola  even  attracted  fe¬ 
male  devotees,  and  he  was  induced  by  their 
persuasions  to  admit  Isabel  Rozella,  a  no¬ 
ble  Spanish  widow,  with  whom  he  had 
once  been  a  favorite,  and  two  Roman  la¬ 
dies  within  his  rules ;  but  he  soon  repented 
of  his  pious  gallantry,  and  declared  that 
the  government  of  the  three  sisters  was 
more  troublesome  to  him  than  that  of  the 


whole  Society.  Having  gotten  rid  of  his 
charge,  he  obtained  the  Pope’s  Apostolic 
letter  exempting  the  Jesuits  from  all  future 
combination  with  the  fair  sex,  whether  sing¬ 
ly  or  in  association,  a  privilege  to  which 
it  would  seem  that  his  followers  have  since 
rigidly  adhered. 

The  Order  of  the  Jesuits  invites  our  at¬ 
tention  in  three  distinct  aspects — religious, 
educational,  and  pyolitical.  The  great 
Charter  of  Jesuitism,  which  is  impressed 
with  the  name  ‘  Monita  Secreta^  or  the  Se¬ 
cret  Instructions,  is  believed  to  have  been 
revised  by  the  founder,  and  forms  an  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  precepts,  inculcating  in  every 
shape  the  doctrine  of  ‘  right  divine  to  gov¬ 
ern  wrong.’  The  existence  of  this  code  has 
been  doubted  and  denied,  but  its  recent 
publication  in  Paris  by  Charles  Sauveme, 
author  of  Les  Congregations  ReligUuses, 
places  its  authenticity  beyond  question. 
In  preserving  its  secrecy  the  Order  has  imi¬ 
tated  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt,  who 
buried  in  the  ground  under  their  altars  the 
doctrines  they  reserved  to  themselves  to 
guide  the  people ;  while  the  Church  re¬ 
poses  on  the  double  principles  of  authority 
and  universality.  The  aim  of  Jesuitism 
has  ever  been  the  religious  government  of 
the  world  ;  and  its  guiding  principle,  that 
but  one  religion  must  be  tolerated  on  earth. 
To  encourage  their  increase  the  members 
are  divided  into  six  classes,  the  Probation¬ 
ary  or  Jesuits  Proper,  the  Spiritual  Coad¬ 
jutors,  the  Approved  Scholars,  the  Lay 
Brothers  or  Temporal  Coadjutors,  the  No¬ 
vices,  and  those  that  are  affiliated,  or  Jesuits 
of  the  short  robe.  The  leading  education¬ 
al  pKjlicy  of  these  new  preceptors  of  man¬ 
kind  was  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  learned  body  in  Christendom ; 
and  by  inspiring  an  almost  exclusive  taste 
for  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  they 
sought  to  damp  the  mental  energies,  and 
to  stifle  all  desire  of  enquiring  into  matters 
either  controversial  or  philosophic.  By 
rigidly  enforcing  the  vow  of  submissive 
obedience,  they  have  necessarily  restricted 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  acquirements ; 
and  they  have  invariably  endeavored  to 
model  science  so  as  to  suit  the  interests  of 
their  creed.  By  devoting  more  time  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  priesthood  to  their 
own  peculiar  studies,  they  acquired  more 
insinuating  polish  in  their  manners ;  while 
the  casuistry  of  their  schools  instructed 
them  in  the  sophistical  arts  of  dissimulation. 
Their  ecclesiastical  discipline  prescribing 
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obedience  on  the  part  of  every  member  as 
passive  as  if  he  were  a  corpse,  sackclotli 
and  ashes  were  selected  as  the  gloomy 
fashions  of  the  order.  Their  educational 
as  well  as  their  religious  system  was  in¬ 
geniously  devised  to  make  Jesuits,  but  not 
men,  in  the  more  extensive  acceptation  of 
the  term.  In  their  political  conceptions 
they  attribute  to  the  Court  of  Rome  a  do¬ 
minion  as  extensive  and  as  arbitrary  as  was 
ever  claimed,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  by 
the  most  audacious  Pontiflfe. 

The  first  Jesuit  mission  into  Germany, 
composed  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Neth- 
erlanders,  dates  from  the  year  1550,  when 
they  settled  at  Cologne,  and  thence  spread 
over  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine. 
From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
Popes  had  ruled  more  by  address  than  by 
authority,  and  they  soon  perceived  that  the 
most  efficient  weapons  of  aggression  and 
defence  were  to  be  found  in  the  armory  of 
the  Order.  The  beatification,  as  it  is  term¬ 
ed,  and  the  subsequent  canonisation  of 
Loyola  as  Saint  Ignatius  by  two  successive 
Popes,  presenting  fresh  attractions  to 
wavering  fanatics,  speedily  recruited  their 
ranks.  Conscious  that  the  great  religious 
revolution  had  made  most  progress  among 
the  Teutonic  races,  their  enth^usiastic  ar¬ 
dor  pushed  their  missions  beyond  the 
Rhenish  Principalities  into  Bavaria,  and 
other  States.  The  influence  they  there 
acquired,  after  a  time  became  so  percepti¬ 
ble,  that  the  Papal  Nuncio  announced  to  his 
Court  they  had  won  many  souls  and  done 
great  service  to  the  Roman  See.  Some 
of  their  members  even  obtained  chairs  in 
the  Bavarian  Universities,  and  the  first 
effective  anti-Prostestant  impression  made 
upon  the  Lutheran  nations  may  be  traced 
to  their  presence  and  their  preaching. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
reactions  for  the  rapidity  of  their  progress ; 
the  inhabitants  formerly  attached  to  the 
Romish  faith  who  had  yielded  to  the  early 
Reformers,  were  re-converted  into  Catho¬ 
lics.  To  that  period  may  be  traced  a 
counter  Reformation,  in  which  States  where 
the  Gospel  light  had  earliest  beamed  again 
relapsed  in  tomediaeval  darkness.  Fre¬ 
quent  vicissitudes  of  fate  are  to  be  found 
in  the  early  Jesuit  annals.  Even  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  who  abdicated  all  his  crowns  in 
order  to  pass  his  latter  days  within  the 
cloisters  of  a  monastery,  having  become 
jealous  and  alarmed  at  the  political 


influence  they  had  acquired  and  exer¬ 
cised,  sanctioned  their  banishment  from 
some  of  the  cities  of  his  vast  dominions. 
The  series  of  their  expulsions  commenced 
in  the  first  century  of  their  existence ;  they 
were  driven  in  1555  from  the  Spanish  city 
of  Zaragoza,  from  the  Italian  Valteline  in 
1566,  from  Vienna  in  1568,  from  Avignon, 
a  Papal  State,  in  1570,  from  Antwerp  in 
1578,  from  England  in  1579,  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1589,  from  Holland  in  1590,  and 
from  France  in  1595.  We  reserve  for  the 
present  the  category  of  their  expulsions  in 
later  times,  but  the  political  events  of  1848, 
which  expelled  the  Order  from  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  opened  a  wide  field  of 
action  in  several  of  the  German  States. 
In  their  strange  alternations  of  fortune, 
while  they  were  permitted  to  settle  in 
Protestant  Prussia,  they  were  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  by  the  Constitution  of  1831 
regulating  the  Government  of  that  State. 

The  Order  first  settled  in  France  in 
1554,  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont  Martre,  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  Mont  de 
Mars,  and  afterwards  Mont  des  Martyrs, 
where  Loyola  had  for  a  time  pursued  his 
scholastic  studies.  On  their  appearance, 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  publicly 
denounced  their  principles  as  calculated 
to^wound  the  honor  of  religious  life,  to 
alter  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to 
encourage  schisms  and  even  apostasy. 
Contemporary  historians  have  asserted  that 
members  of  the  Order  were  implicated  in 
many  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  League, 
but  as  our  notice  is  at  present  confined  to 
their  expulsions  from  Roman  Catholic 
States,  we  proceed  to  the  event  for  whicii 
they  were  first  expelled  from  the  soil  of 
France.  After  the  conversion  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  had  enabled  him  to  ascend  the 
throne,  the  two  successive  attempts  of 
Pierre  Barrifere  and  Jean  Chdtel,  who  were 
alleged  to  have  been  both  incited  by  the 
regicide  doctrines  attributed  to  the  Jesuits, 
created  vast  indignation  against  the  Order. 
Chatel  had  been  unquestionably  educated 
at  their  great  seminary,  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  so  popular  was  the  King, 
that  the  multitude  proceeded  with  menac¬ 
ing  cries  to  their  college  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jaques,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
general  massacre  of  the  members  if  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  not 
intervened  by  force.  The  Jesuits  Guignard 
and  Gueret  were  arrested,  and  subjected  to 
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torture  in  the  hope  of  fixing  them  as 
accomplices  in  the  crime.  Guignard,  who 
was  Regent  of  the  College,  was  afterwards 
convicted  of  having  written  several  sedi¬ 
tious  libels  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  the  King.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1595,  decreed  that  he 
should  be  strangled  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
and  his  body  consumed  to  ashes,  a  sentence 
which  was  carried  into  execution  on  the 
same  day.*  The  decree  then  ordered  that 
the  priests  and  scholars  of  the  College  of 
Clermont,  and  all  others  calling  themselves 
members  of  the  Society,  as  corruptors  of 
youth,  disturbers  of  public  peace,  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  King  and  the  State,  should, 
within  three  days  after  notice  of  the  decree, 
quit  Paris  and  all  other  towns  and  places 
where  they  had  colleges,  and  within  fifteen 
days  after  leave  the  Kingdom,  on  pain,  if 
found  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  of 
being  punished  as  criminals  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Their  goods,  movable  as  well  as 
immovable,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  All 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  forbidden  to 
send  their  sons  to  Jesuit  colleges  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  educated,  also  under  pain 
of  high  treason.!  Henry  IV.,  when  after¬ 
wards  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the 
Parliament,  declared  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis,  ‘  Je  suis  Catholique,  Roi  Catholique, 
Catholique  Romain,  non  Catholique  J^u- 
ite !  Je  connais  des  Catholiques  Jdsuites; 
je  ne  suis  pas  de  I’humeur  de  ces  gens-lk, 
ni  de  leurs  semblables.’  In  the  true  spirit 
of  that  toleration  which  dictated  to  that 
sovereign  the  Eklict  of  Nantes,  the  banish¬ 
ed  Order  was  permitted  to  return  in  1603. 

That  edict,  declaring  amnesty  for  the 
past  and  religious  freedom  for  the  future, 
was  dictated  by  noble  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments  ;  but,  as  it  proposed  to  equalise  all 
creeds,  it  was  opposed  to  their  principles 
and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  hero  of  Ivry  would  seem  to  have  had  a 
strong  presentiment  of  his  impending  fate ; 
and  a  vague  rumor  that  he  contemplated 
a  war  against  the  Catholics,  and  to  depose 
the  Pope,  re-animated  the  fanaticism  of  the 
former  members  of  the  League.  He  was 
also  destined  to  fall  in  a  public  street  in 
Paris  by  the  dagger  of  a  religious  visionary, 
Fran9ois  Ravaillac,  who  had  in  vain  endea- 


*  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jims,  par  T. 
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vored  to  be  received  as  a  Jesuit  lay 
brother,  but  who  to  the  last  denied  that  he 
had  any  instigator  or  associate.  Henry 
of  Bourbon  is  the  most  popular  name  in 
the  long  line  of  French  kings,  and  the 
blow  of  this  fanatic  assassin  deranged  for 
years  the  destinies  of  France.  The 
College  of  the  Sorbonne  immediately  after 
the  event  renewed  their  decree  condemna¬ 
tory  of  the  treatise  by  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,  which  had 
defended  the  assassination  of  Sovereigns. 
The  book  was  accordingly  seized  and  pub¬ 
licly  consigned  to  the  flames. 

During  the  regency  of  the  royal  widow, 
Marie  de  Meddcis,  the  Jesuits  would  seem 
to  have  regained  favor  with  the  Court,  and 
the  wily  Richelieu,  probably  in  the  hope  of 
tranquillising  the  contending  factions,  or 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  own  poli¬ 
tical  influence,  selected  a  father  of  the 
Order  as  his  confessor.  While  Ann  of 
Austria  was  regent,  the  Order  was  not  so 
courted ;  Mazarin  kept  them  at  a  distance, 
and  would  not  permit  them  to  meddle  in 
.affairs  of  State.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XIV.  after  his  long  minority,  they  became 
the  humble  flatterers  of  absolute  power 
and  received  as  their  reward  the  royal 
authority  to  confer  on  their  College  at 
Clermont  the  title  of  ‘  Le  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand.’  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  subsequently  became  the  married  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  King,  granted  them  her  pro¬ 
tection,  and  in  1685  their  representations 
obtained  from  bigoted  infatuation  the  fa¬ 
tal  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
That  hateful  measure,  so  disastrous  in  its 
consequences  to  France,  has  been  always 
attributed  to  the  Pfere  La  Chaise,  who  had 
become  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  the  King, 
and  had  afterwards  arranged  his  secret 
marriage.  The  result  of  that  revocation 
was  to  prohibit  to  the  Huguenots  not  only 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  of  every 
branch  of  industry ;  the  natural  authority 
of  parentage  was  disregarded ;  children 
were  taken  by  force  from  their  Protestant 
fathers,  and  educated  by  the  members  of 
an  adverse  creed.  Certificates  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the 
married  pair,  the  husband  was  sent  to  the 
galleys,  the  wife  into  seclusion,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  The  scenes  in  the 
Cevennes  were  frightful;  apostasy  was 
preached  and  enforced  by  a  brutal  and  un¬ 
restrained  soldiery;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  trampled  down  by  dragoons. 
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whose  licensed  atrocities  acquired  the 
name  of  the  dragonnades !  History  has 
not  solved  the  question,  whether  the  Mas- 
s.acre  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.  were  the  greater 
crimes,  but  the  latter  involved  in  misery 
and  ruin  five  times  as  many  victims  as  the 
former.  That  revocation  has  been  defend¬ 
ed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  reta¬ 
liation  for  the  severities  practised  against 
the  Catholics  in  Protestant  States.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  its  cruelty,  no  state  of  circum¬ 
stances  can  palliate  the  impolicy  that,  re¬ 
versing  the  mild  and  tolerant  principles  of 
Henry  IV.,  banished  from  the  soil  of 
France  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  best, 
the  bravest,  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
her  people,  to  introduce  and  improve  the 
useful  arts,  increase  the  commercial  wealth, 
and  augment  the  military  strength  of 
foreign  and  hostile  nations. 

This  reign  was  remarkable  for  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  controversies,  religious, 
doctrinal,  social,  and  political,  between 
parties  all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed,  that  had  arisen  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  Jansenists  assailed  the  Jesuits, 
among  other  grounds,  for  the  gaudy  orna¬ 
mentation  with  which  they  adorned  their 
churches  and  for  their  alleged  worship  of 
images  and  pictures;  while  their  oppo¬ 
nents  retorted  that  the  simplicity  they 
sought  to  introduce  was  Calvinistic.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  its  religious  aspect,  the  con¬ 
test  has  acquired  historical  interest  from 
the  fate  of  the  once  famous  Conventual 
Institution  of  Port-Royal,  and  from  the 
provincial  letters  of  the  celebrated  Blaise 
Pascal.  Although  a  devoted  Romanist, 
his  name  is  associated  with  that  splendid 
philosophical  galaxy  which  followed  the 
path  opened  by  Galileo  to  the  temple  of 
science.  As  one  of  the  associated  inmates 
of  Port-Royal,  he  became  its  champion 
and  arraigned  the  Jesuits  with  acrimo¬ 
nious  accusations,  in  which  playful  raillery 
was  intermingled  with  the  most  stinging 
irony.  His  hostility  to  the  Order,  as  well 
as  to  the  system,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  separate  titles  of  some  of  the  letters, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  principles  he  condemned  :  ‘  Differ ents 
artifices  des  ‘yhuUfs  pour  Sluder  I'autoriU 
de  r  Eva  ngile,  des  Concilles  et  des  Papes' 
*  De  la  fausse  devotion  de  la  Vierge^  que  les 
yhuites  ont  introduite'  ‘  Diver ses  facility s 
qu'ils  ont  im/ent/es.’  ‘  Zeurs  maximes  sur 
r ambition,  tenane,  la  gourmandise,  les  Equi¬ 


voques,  les  restrictions  mentales,'  and  ‘  Les 
maximes  sur  Simonie  et  sur  homicide  I  &c. 
The  scholasticism  of  the  J  esuit  defences  has 
been  long  forgotten,  while  the  letters  still 
rank  among  the  French  classics  of  the 
period.  The  blow  which  had  been  aimed 
by  the  Jansenists  at  the  heart  of  Jesuitism 
was  too  deadly  to  be  ever  forgiven,  and  in 
the  end  the  malignant  perseverance  of  the 
Order  prevailed.  Such  was  the  merciless 
vengeance  of  the  Jesuits,  their  patrons,  and 
their  partisans,  that  not  a  stone  remained 
upon  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  Port- 
Royal  once  stood. 

As  the  illusions  of  religious  zeal  declin¬ 
ed,  the  heroic  age  of  Jesuitism  was  at 
length  destined  to  pass  away;  and  the 
last  century  will  be  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Order.  During  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  mild  and  pacific  Fleury,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
the  Jesuits  were  comparatively  quiescent; 
but  the  Cardinal  has  thus  recorded  in  a 
manuscript  letter  his  estimate  of  the  mem¬ 
bers:  ‘Ces  sont  d’excellents  valets,  mais 
de  mauvais  maltres.’  (They  are  excellent 
servants,  but  bad  masters.)  They  found 
in  his  successor,  Choiseul,  a  sterner  states¬ 
man,  who  wrung  from  a  reluctant  sove¬ 
reign  the  Edict  of  November,  1764,  which 
practically  suppressed  the  Order  in  France. 
By  its  decree  the  members  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sojourn  in  the  country  unless  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  secular  clergy,  and  were 
forbidden  in  any  case  to  reside  within  a 
less  distance  than  six  leagues  from  Paris. 
Having  been  thus  reduced  to  the  position 
of  mere  citizens,  they  preferred  exile,  and, 
according  to  Muratori,  bent  their  steps  to¬ 
wards  Lorraine.  They  attributed  that  edict 
to  the  secret  influence  of  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour,  the  mistress  of  the  King,  although 
she  did  not  survive  to  witness  their  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Choiseul  owed  his  elevation  to 
her  patronage,  and,  as  they  allege,  she  was 
incensed  against  them  for  having  refused 
the  semblance  of  religious  sanction  to  the 
immoral  position  in  which  she  lived.  It 
was  their  boast  that  when  banished  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  State  they  were  received 
with  open  arms  in  the  dominions  of  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Great,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Catherine  II.  Frederick,  not  even  pretend¬ 
ing  to  have  any  religion  himself,  was  will¬ 
ing  equally  to  patronise  the  priests  of  any 
creed ;  but  even  he  required  the  Order  to 
abandon  its  constitution,  and  the  members 
to  become  teachers  under  the  name  of 
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The  Priests  of  the  Royal  School  Institute. 
He  afterwards,  in  conversation  with  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  thus  explained  his  policy  : 

‘  As  my  brothers,  the  Catholic  kings,  the 
most  Christian,  the  most  Faithful  and 
Apostolic,  have  all  driven  them  out,  I  that 
am  the  most  heretic  collect  as  many  as  I 
can!  I  keep  up  the  race.’  His  favor 
might  perhaps  be  traced  to  political  mo¬ 
tives,  for  he  and  the  Russian  Empress  had 
previously  contemplated  and  were  then 
negotiating  the  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
Poland.  It  has  been  surmised  that  they 
hoped  to  find  in  the  Jesuits  whom  they  be¬ 
friended  useful  auxiliaries  in  reconciling  the 
Poles  by  their  persuasions  to  that  atrocious 
conspiracy  of  despots.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  in  1814,  the  Jesuits  were 
once  more  welcomed  in  France  by  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  which  was  itself  contem¬ 
poraneously  restored ;  but  the  Revolution 
of  1830  again  proved  fatal  to  their  pros¬ 
pects,  and  they  never  received  any  pecu¬ 
liar  favor  from  Louis  Philip  of  Orleans. 
The  secret  history  of  the  recent  war  has 
not  as  yet  reveal^  to  us  how  far  religious 
impulses  or  influences  might  have  insti¬ 
gated  or  encouraged  a  policy  which  in  its 
consequences,  to  borrow  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
pression  of  Talleyrand,  ‘  avait  d^sosse  la 
France  ’  (has  disboned  France). 

The  era  which  comprises  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  in  England  was  one  of  the  most 
execrable  periods  in  modern  European 
annals.  France  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars  under  the  masks  of  rival  religions,  its 
nationality  disgraced  by  the  massacre  of 
its  Huguenot  subjects,  and  its  loyalty  at¬ 
tainted  by  the  assassination  of  Henry  III., 
its  sovereign.  While  the  English  Queen 
was  insulted  with  invectives  from  the 
Vatican,  as  the  English  Jezebel,  Mary 
Stuart  was  in  secret  alliance  with  her  cou¬ 
sins  the  Guises,  the  founders  of  the  Holy 
League,  with  the  English  malcontents,  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  Pop>e.  The  Jesu¬ 
its,  from  their  Spanish  predilections,  were 
the  most  active  missionaries  of  sedition ; 
their  pretext  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
their  aim  the  life  of  the  Queen,  and  their 
text,  whicn  was  adopted  as  a  proverb  by 
their  devotees,  that  ‘  the  end  justified  the 
means.’  Urged  by  their  representations, 
the  Spanish  Monarch  had  procured  from 
Simancas  the  evidences  of  his  title  to  the 
English  crown  on  the  anticipated  failure 
of  the  Stuart  line.  The  spirit  of  the 
Queen,  the  determination  of  her  people, 


the  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  and  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  her  seamen,  saved  England 
from  being,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  Spain.  Can  we  feel  surprise  there¬ 
fore  that  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  avowed 
and  secret  foes,  felt  alarm,  and  resolved 
to  enact  severe  laws  for  the  protection  of 
her  person  as  well  as  of  her  power  ?  We 
would  willingly  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  hideous  scenes  which  are  re¬ 
corded  in  our  annals  as  attendant  on  the 
cruel  administration  of  those  laws,  in  times 
when  the  rack  and  even  death  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  terrors  for  the  infatuated 
and  fanatic  refugees.  The  machinations 
of  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  forced 
upon  England  the  origin  of  that  penal 
code,  which  continued  with  modifications 
and  relaxations  down  to  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  when  repealed  in  1829  by  the  measure 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  The 
illustrious  warrior  who  was  the  author  of 
that  repeal,  was  not  a  man  to  be  affrighted 
by  phantoms,  but  still,  in  deference  to  our 
national  traditions,  he  introduced  enact¬ 
ments  by  which  Jesuits,  unless  natural 
bom  subjects,  were  forbidden  to  come 
into  the  kingdom  without  license ;  and  the 
Order  was  prohibited  from  assisting  in  the 
admission  of  any  person  into  their  body 
under  pain  of  banishment.  These  restric¬ 
tions,  in  the  tolerant  spirit  which  now  pre¬ 
vails,  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  oblivi¬ 
ous  disuse. 

The  Jesuits  were  ever  desirous  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  sphere  of  their  devotion  be. 
yond  the  mere  centres  of  European  civili¬ 
sation,  and  early  pushed  their  missions 
into  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  East. 
Their  over-zeal  in  Japan  led  to  frequent 
massacres,  which  were  transmuted  by  the 
Papacy  into  martyrdoms,  while  it  sus¬ 
pended  and  almost  extinguished  for  ages 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  that 
jealous  people  and  the  States  of  Europe. 
The  conquest  of  the  South  American  con¬ 
tinent  by  Spain  encouraged  extensive 
Jesuit  missions  amongst  the  docile  and 
timid  natives  of  the  Indian  race,  which 
necessarily  introduced  some  usages  of 
civilisation.  They  succeeded  in  supplant¬ 
ing  a  debased  and  cruel  idolatry  by  more 
mild  and  more  attractiv^e  ceremonials,  but 
the  achievement  of  which  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  ought  to  be  most  proud  was  the 
settlement  they  founded  in  Paraguay. 
They  first  enter^  these  fertile  regions  about 
the  year  1580,  and  the  territory  on  which 
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they  settled  was  the  rich  district  lying  be-  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished.  A  con- 


tween  the  mountains  of  Potosi  and  the 
confines  of  the  river  De  la  Plata.  Their 
romantic  success  in  establishing  a  Utopian 
Republic  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but 
we  have  the  authority  of  Montesquieu  that 
it  was  a  glorious  institution,  being  the  first 
that  ever  exhibited  in  these  countries  re¬ 
ligion  joined  with  humanity ;  and  that,  by 
combining  those  principles  with  sentiments 
of  honor,  sought  to  repair  the  devastations 
of  the  Spaniards.*  As  colonists  the  Jesuits 
exhibited  their  jealousies,  for  in  1690  they 
obtained  an  arbitrary  mandate  prohibiting 
other  Spaniards  from  entering  the  territory 
without  their  permission.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  establish  an  independent  theo¬ 
cratic  Government,  but  their  efforts  to 
semi-evangelise  the  natives  excited  jea¬ 
lousies  in  the  governors  of  neighboring 
provinces.  Spain  had  ceded  a  portion  of 
her  territory  to  Portuguese  Brazil ;  and  it 
was  intended  to  transfer  the  Jesuits  with 
the  soil,  but  they  refused  to  be  treated  as 
serfs  or  slaves.  They  were  then  charged 
with  instigating  the  Indian  races  to  revolt 
against  the  treaty  of  Cession,  and  the  re¬ 
volt  was  followed  in  1767  by  their  expul¬ 
sion.  That  expulsion  was  directed  by 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  and  enforced 
by  Roman  Catholic  officials,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  details  which  have  reached  us, 
it  was  attended  with  circumstances  not 
only  cruel  but  even  sacrilegious. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Order,  termi¬ 
nating  in  its  temporary  fall,  arose  from  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  two  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  nations  of  Europe  most  blindly  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  soil  was 
so  congenial  for  a  Jesuit  settlement  as 
Portugal,  which  resembled  a  vast  monas¬ 
tery  rather  than  a  kingdom.  Jesuitism 
had  been  introduced  as  early  as  1540  by 
Francis  Xavier,  a  name  in  its  annals 
second  only  to  that  of  its  founder.  Being 
also  a  native  of  Navarre,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  associates  of  Loyola.  He 
aspired  to  render  his  spiritual  progress  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
the  great  Portuguese  navigator  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and,  having  acquired  the  title  of 
‘  The  Apostle  of  the  Indias,’  was  also 
canonised.  That  country  had  been  thrown 
into  the  depths  of  distraction  and  distress 
by  the  frightful  earthquake  of  1755,  at 
Lisbon,  in  which  it  was  said  that  50,000 

*  U Esprit  des  Lois,  c.  6. 


spiracy,  known  in  Portuguese  history  as 
the  Tamoras  conspiracy,  was  detected  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  in  September, 
*75®i  t>y  a  mounted  party  armed  with 
musquetoons,  to  shoot  the  King.  The 
minister,  Sebastian  de  Carvalho,  afterwards 
created  Marquis  of  Pombal,  had  obtained 
from  Benedict  XIV.  a  brief  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  abuses  in  the  Jesuit  discipline, 
which  aroused  their  hostility.  Carvalho 
was  supported  in  his  design  by  Cardinal 
Saldanha,  Patriarch  of  Portugal,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Pope  visitor  and  reform¬ 
er  of  the  Jesuits.  The  brief  of  the  Pope 
ordained  that  the  Order  should  be  re¬ 
modelled,  so  far  as  regarded  its  relations 
with  the  bishops  and  the  State.  The 
Cardinal  Patriarch  was  charged  with  this 
reform,  which  the  Jesuits  resisted,  insisting 
that  it  would  render  the  Patriarch  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  Pope  of  Portugal.  Suspicions  of 
having  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  King  fell  on  some 
members  of  the  Order,  who  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Junquiera, 
where  torture  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  extort  confessions.  The  Jesuit  writers 
assert  that  several  of  those  prisoners  died 
miserably  in  the  dungeons  of  Pombal. 
Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who 
had  been  the  confessor  of  some  of  the 
guilty  conspirators,  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  ^vereign  Court  in  the  capital, 
and,  it  appearing  that  he  had  in  various 
letters  prophesied  the  death  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  he  was  condemned.  His  execution 
was,  however,  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  immunity  which  ecclesiastics  then 
claimed  from  the  sentences  of  civil  courts, 
and  his  case  was  remitted  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  a  tribunal  which  had  been  previously 
favored  and  extolled  by  his  Order.  He 
was  again  condemned  by  that  tribunal, 
composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastics,  but, 
as  the  Jesuits  alleged,  of  their  deadly  ene¬ 
mies  the  Dominicans,  on  a  pretended 
charge  of  heresy ;  and,  having  been  first 
strangled,  his  body  was  publicly  burned  in 
the  ^uare  de  Rosico  at  Lisbon. 

Besides  their  resistance  to  the  propiosed 
religious  reform,  there  was  a  political  accu¬ 
sation  against  them — that  they  pretended 
to  universal  dominion,  sought  to  establish 
in  the  territory  of  Brazil  under  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Crown  the  same  power  which  they 
had  exercised  in  Paraguay,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  an  ecclesiastical  democracy  for  the 
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bined  led  to  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1759,  which  directed  the  summary 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  subject  to  the  House  of  Braganza. 
Under  that  decree,  which  declared  them 
traitors  and  rebels  as  well  as  confiscating 
all  their  property,  the  members  of  the  Or¬ 
der  to  the  number  of  600  were  expelled 
from  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  Jesuits 
having  refused  to  obey  the  decree,  the 
bold  and  powerful  minister  caused  them  to 
be  seized  by  the  soldiery,  to  be  embarked 
by  force  in  ships,  and  transported  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Clement  XIII. 
having  complained  of  the  sacrilege,  Pom- 
bal,  m  1760,  caused  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
be  conducted  to  the  frontier.  A  rupture 
appeared  imminent  between  one  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States 
and  the  head  of  the  Church,  when  the 
Pope  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gan- 
ganelli,  who,  as  Clement  XIV.,  restored 
harmony  between  the  Roman  See  and  the 
Portuguese  Crown. 

The  example  of  this  expulsion  was  speed¬ 
ily  followed  by  Spain.  All  the  Jesuits  in 
that  country,  amounting  to  6,000,  were  se¬ 
cretly  seized  on  the  same  day  throughout 
all  the  provinces.  The  Jesuit  authors  at¬ 
tribute  this  arbitrary  measure  to  the  Count 
d’ Aranda,  President  of  the  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  allege  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
influence  which  the  Society  had  by  their 
religious  teaching  legitimately  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Span¬ 
ish  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  treasonable  papers  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  in  one  of  their  colleges,  declaring  that 
the  King  was  illegitimate,  and  not  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  order  for 
their  expulsion,  signed  by  his  hand,  was 
addressed  under  seals  impressed  with  the 
royal  arms  to  the  Governors  of  provinces 
and  Captains-General,  with  directions  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  appointed  day,  on 
pjun  of  death.  So  peremptory  were  its 
terms  that  if  a  single  Jesuit,  even  an  inva¬ 
lid,  should  be  found  after  their  embarca- 
tion,  the  official  charged  should  answer  for 
it  with  his  head.*  H aving  been  simultan  e- 
ously  seized  and  embarked,  to  the  number 
of  6,000,  in  wretched  ships,  they  were  in¬ 
sultingly  transported  to  the  Papal  shores, 

*  L'EgUse  pendant  les  quatre  demurs  Siicles, 
par  M.  Capefigue.  Pans,  1858.  Vol.  III.  p. 
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obedient  to  the  Pope  they  should  become 
his  own  subjects.  The  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  represented  to  his  Court  that  the  ves¬ 
sels  in  which  they  were  crowded  resembled 
slave  ships,  and  Clement  XIII.,  indignant 
at  the  outrage,  issued  orders  to  warn  off 
the  Spaniards  and  to  turn  the  guns  of  Civita 
Vecchia  against  them.  The  Pope  was 
naturally  irritated  at  his  States  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  prison  for  such  religious  orders 
as  it  should  please  Roman  Catholic  nations 
to  banish  from  their  homes,  on  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  their  presence  was  dangerous  to 
public  order.  The  French  then  occupied 
the  maritime  coast  of  Corsica,  where  the 
patriot  Paoli  had  raised  the  cry  of  inde- 
piendence.  The  ports  were  neutral,  and 
permission  having  been  given  to  the  pro¬ 
scribed,  they  entered  the  harbor  of  Ajacc|p, 
a  city  which  was  almost  contemporaneous¬ 
ly  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  where 
they  slept  for  a  time  on  the  rock  of  San 
Bonifacio  under  such  shelter  as  they  could 
procure.  Driven  as  outlaws  from  their 
homes,  abandoned,  and  denied  an  asylum 
even  by  their  natural  protector,  they  were 
loud  in  their  clamors  against  the  head  of 
their  Church.  The  Republic  of  Genoa 
having  subsequently  ceded  the  island  to 
France,  the  first  care  of  Choiseul  was  to 
direct  their  immediate  expulsion.  Again 
expelled,  they  turned  towards  the  Genoese 
coast ;  they  next  presented  themselves  at 
Bologna;  and  ultimately  settling  at  Ferra¬ 
ra,  which  had  once  been  the  asylum  of 
Calvin  and  other  Reformers,  they  mingled 
with  the  different  clerical  orders,  and  spread 
over  Italy.*  In  contrasting  the  severi¬ 
ties  thus  practised  by  Ultra-Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  States  against  the  Jesuits  with  the 
mild  but  firm  procedure  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  the  most  zealous  of  their  devo¬ 
tees  cannot  evade  the  admission  that  the 
governments  of  those  States  must  have 
been  most  grievously  provoked  and  in¬ 
censed. 

The  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  imme¬ 
diately  forced  the  adoption  of  similar  policy 
on  other  Roman  Catholic  States,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  summarily  expelled  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  In  the  beginning  of 
1769,  the  ambassadors  from  the  Bourbon 
Courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  ap- 

*  Hiftoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jtsus,  par  T.Cri- 
tineau-joly.  Vol.  V.  pp.  306-7. 
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peared  at  Rome,  jointly  to  demand  from 
Clement  XIII.  the  final  abolition  of  the 
Order.  The  humiliation  which  awaited 
the  Pope  was  beyond  his  endurance;  he 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  during  which 
he  expired.  The  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Courts  was  so  threatening,  and 
their  influence  with  the  Conclave  so  pow¬ 
erful,  that  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  selected 
for  the  triple  crown,  as  the  man  best  suited 
for  their  purposes.  Belonging  to  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  who  had  ever  been  antagonistic  to 
the  Jesuits,  he  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
Augustinian  theology,  and  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  Jansenism.  The  Jesuits 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pray  publicly  in 
their  churches  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Pope.  The  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV. 
has  been  rendered  memorable  in  history 
^by  the  papal  decree  of  July  21,  1773, 
which  in  its  policy  adopted  the  maxim  of 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  the  inflexible  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  Sint  ut  sunt,  out  non  sunt — 
Let  us  be  as  we  are,  or  let  us  not  be ! 
That  decree  declared  that,  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  Order,  sorrow,  jealousies,  and 
dissensions  arose,  not  only  among  its  own 
members  but  between  them  and  the  other 
religious  orders  and  their  colleges.  After 
further  declaring  that,  urged  as  its  head  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of 
the  Church,  and  feeling  convinced  that  the 
Society  could  no  longer  subserve  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  on  other 
grounds  of  prudence  and  governmental 
wisdom,  he  by  his  decree  abolished  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  its  offices,  houses,  and  in¬ 
stitutes.  He  felt  that,  politically,  their 
affiliations  had  entangled  him  in  an  inex¬ 
tricable  net ;  in  breaking  from  his  early  re¬ 
ligious  connections,  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  Order  as  a  warlike  institution,  unsuited 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  he  aimed  by  his 
energetic  act  at  the  adaptation  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  other 
religious  orders  at  Rome  were  jealous  that 
Jesuits  should  have  been  the  confessors  of 
Sovereigns  at  Westminster,  Madrid,  Vien¬ 
na,  Versailles,  Lisbon,  and  Naples.  The 
influences  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  and  the  Oratorians  were  accord¬ 
ingly  exercised  for  their  suppression. 

The  Jesuits  had  entertained  hopes  of 
averting  their  doom  through  the  fears  or 
irresolution  of  the  Pope,  and  they  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  some  expressions  of  remorse 
— Compulsus  feci,  compulsus  feci,  seeming 
to  forget  that  if  the  expressions  were  ever 


used,  he  referred  alone  to  the  compulsion 
of  the  Catholic  powers.  The  Papal  Bull 
Dominus  Redemptor  noster  was  at  first  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  their  General, 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  was  sent  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  Bemardine  Renzi,  a  female 
Pythoness,  having  predicted  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  two  Jesuits,  Coltrano  and  Ve- 
nissa,  who  were  suspected  of  having  insti¬ 
gated  her  prophecies,  were  consigned  to 
the  same  prison.  All  that  follows  relating 
to  the  fate  of  Ganganelli  is  of  mere  his¬ 
toric  interest ;  his  end  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  which  has  been  as  yet,  and  is 
likely  to  continue,  impenetrable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  revelations  of  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  Ganganelli  was  himself  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  dying  by  poison,  and  a  sinister 
rumor  respecting  a  cup  of  chocolate  with 
an  infusion  of  Aqua  de  Tofana,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  pious  attendant,  was  generally 
prevalent  throughout  Europe ;  but  the 
time  has  long  since  past  for  an  inquest 
over  the  deathbed  of  Clement  XIV. 

The  Jesuit  Order  remained  in  abeyance 
for  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  until  Pius 
VII.  on  his  return  to  Rome,  after  his  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  captivity  he  endured  under 
Napoleon  I.  at  Fontainebleau,  issued  his 
brief  of  August  7,  1814,  solicitudo  omnium, 
by  which  he  authorized  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Order  again  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  their  founder,  to 
admit  novices  and  to  found  colleges. 
With  singular  fatuity  the  Papal  Edict  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  contradicting 
its  own  title,  assigns  on  the  face  of  the 
document  as  the  principal  reason  for  its 
being  issued  the  recommendation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gracious  despatch  of  August 
II,  1800,  received  from  Paul,  the  then 
reigning  Emperor  of  the  Russias.*  We 
have  the  histories  of  all  nations  concurring 
,that  Paul  was  notoriously  mad,  and  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  that  gracious 
despatch  he  was  strangled  in  his  palace 
by  the  members  of  his  own  Court  as  the 
only  possible  means,  as  they  conceived,  of 
rescuing  the  Empire  from  his  insane  and 
vicious  despotism.  In  return  probably  for 
the  successful  intercession  of  Paul,  Thadeus 
Brzozowski,  a  Pole  by  birth  but  a  Russian 
subject,  was  elected  the  first  General  of 
the  restored  order.  We  find  a  striking 
comment  on  his  recommendation  in  the 
Imperial  Ukase  of  his  successor,  the 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  1815, Vol.  XXXI.  p.  1098. 
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Emperor  Alexander,  by  which,  in  June, 
1817,  he  banished  the  Jesuits  from  all  his 
dominions.  Spain,  the  scene  of  their 
former  ignominious  treatment,  was,  under 
the  degraded  rule  of  the  Ferdinandian  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  first  country  to  which  they  were 
recalled;  but  they  were  soon  again  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  National  Cortes.  Our  lim¬ 
its  here  confine  us  to  a  simple  categor)-  of 
their  subsequent  expulsions  from  Roman 
Catholic  States:  from  France  in  1831, 
from  Saxony  in  the  same  year,  from  Portu¬ 
gal  again  in  1834,  from  Spain  again  in  1835, 
from  France  again  in  1845, 
whole  of  Switzerland,  including  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Cantons,  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  from  Bavaria  and  other  German 
States.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  they 
were  expelled  from  every  Italian  State, 
even  from  the  territories  of  the  Pope ;  but 
on  the  counter  Revolution  they  returned, 
to  be  again  expelled  in  1859  from  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Parma,  Alodena  and  the  Legations. 
They  have  had  to  endure  even  a  more  re¬ 
cent  vicissitude,  for,  in  December,  1871,  a 
measure  relating  to  the  vexed  question, 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  received 
the  sanction  of  the  National  Council 
(Bundesrath)  of  Switzerland,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  settlmg 
in  the  country,  from  interfering  even  in 
education,  or  from  founding  or  re-estab¬ 
lishing  colleges  throughout  the  Federal 
territories.  They  have  thus  within  a  re¬ 
cent  period  received  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment  from  almost  every  Roman  Catholic 
Government;  but  they  still  remain  in 
Rome  to  concert  with  the  Pope,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  their  machinations 
against  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Italy. 

The  events  of  three  centuries  that  are 
past  have  been  thus  briefly  presented  to 
our  view,  and  we  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  modern  re-appearance  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  British  Islands.  On  the  upheaving ' 
of  society  in  France  by  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  ancient  aristocracy,  as  emigrants 
attended  hy  the  French  religious  orders,* 
found  a  generous  receptionjand  a  secure  asy¬ 
lum  in  England.  The  members  of  the  Order 
after  its  suppression  assumed  a  variety  of 
names,  and  those  who  first  settled  in  this 
country  called  themselves  Fires  de  la  Foi, 
or  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  but  they  were 
Jesuits  in  disguise.  The  patron  under 
whose  protection  they  arrived  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Broglie,  which  ranked 
high  amongst  the  old  noblesse,  and  whose 


father,  a  Marshal  of  that  name,  had 
perished  in  1794  by  the  guillotine. 

The  banished  refugees  located  them¬ 
selves  in  Kensington  House,  an  antiquated 
and  stately  building,  nearly  opposite  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Palace,  a  house 
w’hich  had  in  former  days  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of 
Charles  II.  The  mansion  within  which 
the  most  profligate  of  our  Stuart  kings  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  voluptuous  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  French  courtesan  Louisa 
Quenouaille,  whom  he  ennobled  as  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Portsmouth,  thus  became  a  sanctuary 
for  the  pious  followers  of  Saint  Ignatius. 
A  brilliant  essayist,  the  late  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  his  Re¬ 
collections  of  the  Jesuits  some  striking 
sketches  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Community.*  As  the  writer 
was  to  the  last  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion,  he  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  satirically  over-colored 
his  portraits.  The  Fathers  are  represented 
by  him  as  having  re-assumed  their  Conti¬ 
nental  costume,  long  robes  of  coarse  black 
cloth  with  a  cowl  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  a  girdle  of  strong  black  leather  round 
the  waist,  to  which  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix 
were  attached.  We  are  assured  by  our 
authority  that  there  were  amongst  the 
members  one  at  least  who,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  foreign  cloister,  was 
very  sparing  of  his  ablutions,  probably 
deeming  ‘  uncleanliness  amongst  the  inci¬ 
dents  attached  to  devotion.’ 

We  select  four  of  the  individual  portraits, 
drawn  from  vivid  recollections,  in  which 
the  high  finish  of  a  master  is  apparent. 

*  Pire  Alnot’  was  at  the  head  of  a  society 
called  ‘The  Sodality,’  an  institution  which  is 
adopted  in  all  Jesuit  seminaries  and  which  selects 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  olnect  of  its  veneration. 
A  separate  chapel  was  dedicated  to  her  by  the 
Pire  Alnot,  which  he  took  a  special  care  in  adorn¬ 
ing.  It  was  painted  with  green,  representing 
heaven,  and  was  studded  over  with  spangles  by  way 
of  stars.  1  always  looked  upon  him  with  an  in¬ 
stinctive  aversion,  in  which  I  was  confirmed  by  a 
Genoese  Jesuit,  the  Pire  Molinari,  who  represent¬ 
ed  him  as  a  person  of  the  darkest  and  most  evil 
character.  ‘  Molinari  ’  was  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  school  who  knew  a  word  of  Greek.  Though 
entirely  free  from  the  monkish  gloom  of  the  Pere 
Alnot,  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  fanaticism  in 
his  character.  He  brfieved  firmly  in  witchcraft, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  demonology. 
The  bodily  presence  of  the  Devil  was  among  the 

*  Sketches  Legal  and  Political. 
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articles  of  his  creed,  and  I  recollect  him  to  have 
told  me  stories  of  the  appearance  of  Lucifer  with 
such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstance  as 
made  ‘  my  fell  of  hair  to  stir  as  life  were  in’t.’ 
Another  p>oint  on  which  he  war,  a  little  weak  was 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  ‘  Illumin(^s  ’  in  Germany. 

I  have  heard  him  describe  the  midnight  orgies 
of  the  German  philosophers,  who,  according  to 
him,  assembled  in  chambers  covered  with  rich 
scarlet  cloth,  and  brilliant  with  infernal  light, 
where,  by  the  power  of  sorcery,  every  luxury  was 
collected,  and  where  men  devoted  themselves  to 
.Satan  in  a  registry  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  where  every  man’s  name  was  enrolled  in 
his  own  blood.  He  was  exceedingly  mild  in  his 
temper,  but  had  frequent  recourse  to  ^)unishment 
of  a  very  intense  sort.  He  had  a  whip  made  of 
several  strong  cords  with  knots  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  with  which  he  used  to  lash  the  hands  of  the 
scholars  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  blood  leap 
from  them.  He  had  a  very  extraordinary  method 
of  reconciling  the  devouter  students  to  his  tor¬ 
ture.  He  sentenced  you  first  to  nine  lashes,  and 
then  ordered  you  to  hold  out  your  hand.  *  Offer 
it  up  to  God  and  His  saints,’  he  would  say,  ‘  as  a 
sacrifice.’  He  would  then  select  you  nine  saints. 
The  first  blow  was  to  be  suffered  in  honor  of  St. 
Ignatius — '  Allons,  mon  enfant,  au  nom  du  plus 
grand  de  tous  les  saints,  saint  Ignace,’  and  down 
went  the  whip  from  a  vigorous  and  muscular  arm. 
‘  Oh !  mon  Dieu !  ’  cried  the  little  martyr,  with¬ 
drawing  his  hand  after  the  first  operation.  ‘  Al¬ 
lons,  mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  saint  Fmn9ois 
Xavier,’  and  he  inflicted  a  second  laceration  on  the 
culprit.  ‘  Mais,  non  p^re,  ayez  piti^ ;  jamais,  ja¬ 
mais  je  ne  ferai  des  sol^cismes.  Oh !  mon  pire, 
jamais.’  The  Jesuit  was  inexorable.  ‘Allons, 
mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  saint  Louis  de  Gonzague,’ 
and  thus,  he  proceeded  till  he  had  gone  through 

his  calendar  of  infliction . The  person  who 

next  to  Molinari  attracted  my  attention  was  *  I.e 
Pire  Caperon.’  He  was  a  great  Oriental  scholar, 
was  regarded  as  a  master  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  was,  I  believe,  as  profoundly  versed  in  the 
Koran  as  in  the  Gospel.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  occasionally  tempted  by  the  Devil,  in  a  more 
direct  and  palpable  fashion  than  Satan  is  apt  to 
use.  This  conviction  made  him  frequently  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  entertainment  with  us.  When  he  said 
.Mass,  he  used  to  throw  himself  into  such  strange 
attitudes,  and  indulge  in  such  extra-clerical  ejacu¬ 
lations,  that  the  Frenchmen  used  to  rejoice  when¬ 
ever  he  administered  to  their  devotions.  TTie 
poor  man  conceived  that  he  was  struggling  with 
the  demon  in  a  corporeal  wrestle,  and  cast  himself 
in  postures  corresponding  with  his  grotesque  de¬ 
lusion.  .Sometimes  he  used  to  bid  the  fiend  be¬ 
gone  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  other  times  used  to 
stamp,  as  if  he  had  got  the  head  of  Lucifer  under 
his  feet. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  establishment 
to  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  we  are  thus 
introduced  to  an  English  Jesuit,  Father 
Reeves : 

*  His  favorite  tenet  was  that  England  was  the 
dower  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  had  been  assign- 
^  to  her  by  a  pKuliar  gift  from  Heaven,  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  his  spiritual  exhortations,  he  never  call¬ 
ed  England  by  any  other  name  than  Dos  Mari.-c. 


.  .  .  He  used  to  fall  into  paroxysms  of  prophesy 
in  the  pulpit,  when  he  announced  that  England 
would  be  speedily  converted,  that  the  Virgin 
would  be  restored  to  her  rights,  and  that  she 
would  be  reinstated  in  the  plenitude  of  possession 
in  ‘Dos  Marioe.’  .  .  .  ‘The  Retreat’  is  a  period 
of  annual  seclusion,  which  lasts  about  seven  days, 
during  which  the  students  are  forbidden  to  speak, 
even  at  their  meals,  and  are  compelled  to  expend 
their  time  in  religious  contemplation.  In  all 
Jesuit  colleges,  some  days  in  every  year  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  holy  sequestration  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  To  persons  living  in  the  world, 
it  might  be  of  considerable  use  to  retire  for  a 
limit^  period  from  its  pursuits,  but  I  question 
whether  it  does  school-boys  (who  have  at  a  Jesuit 
school  at  least  an  abundance  of  daily  prayer)  any 
very  substantial  or  permanent  good.  However, 
everything  that  coulu  be  devised  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
ternal  form  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  impressions  to  the  observances  of  this  dis¬ 
mal  week.  Adjoining  the  great  dormitory  there 
was  a  large  apartment  situated  immediately  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  towers.  Here  a  small  altar, 
with  a  single  lamp  burning  upon  it,  was  placed ; 
all  other  light  was  excluded.  The  students  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  spot.  An  hour  of  taciturn  medi¬ 
tation  was  first  ordained.  This  was  followed  by 
a  sermon.  Father  Reeves  appeared  at  the  altar 
in  the  robes  of  his  Order ;  but,  byth  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects  and  in  the  manner  of  treating 
them,  inflictea  upon  us  a  tedium  which  super¬ 
seded  all  necessity  of  penance.  His  favorite  tome 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  whole  campaign  in  heaven,  in  which 
Lucifer  had  been  worsted,  with  a  minuteness  of 
celestial  strategy  which  I  shall  not  cease  to  re¬ 
member.  His  favorite  text  was,  ‘  Quasi  rudenti- 
bus  detracti.’  The  pulling  down  of  Satan  with  a 
rope  from  heaven  was  the  subject  of  many  and 
many  a  description,  which  in  elaborate  particu¬ 
larity  of  incident  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  present  seat  of  British  Jesuitism 
would  seem  to  be  the  mansion  and  de¬ 
mesne  at  Stonyhurst,  presented  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  community  by  the  late  Thomas  Weld 
of  Lulworth  Castle,  who,  in  return,  was 
created  a  Cardinal  in  1820,  by  Pius  VIII, 
Several  branches  of  this  sacred  corporation 
have  been  since  established  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  country,  and  a  sum  of  16,000/. 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  last  Irish  Jesuit 
who  had  survived  the  abolition  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  it  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  Clongowes.  In  estimating  the  character 
of  the  Jesuit  Order  as  existing  in  England, 
the  eloquent  rhetorician  from  whom  we 
have  quoted,  and  who  may  be  considered 
both  an  admirer  and  an  apologist,  declar¬ 
ed :  ‘I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  evil 
to  society,  and  much  more  surprised  to 
hear  it  suggested  that  any  danger  can  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  State,  from  the  extension  of  a 
body  which  is  far  more  a  literary  than  a 
political  confederacy  in  these  countries.' 
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He,  however,  added  this  candid  admis¬ 
sion  :  ‘  The  general  policy  of  the  Order 
may  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  States,  in  which  they  acquired  an 
illegitimate  ascendancy ;  their  diplomatists 
and  politicians  may  have  accommodated 
their  morality  with  too  ready  a  flexibility 
to  the  inclinations  of  kings  and  of  women ; 
they  may  have  placed  the  confessional  too 
near  the  cabinets  of  the  one  and  the  bou¬ 
doirs  of  the  other.’  We  have  also  his  as¬ 
surance  that  the  body  is  ‘  far  more  a  lite¬ 
rary  than  a  political  confederacy  in  this 
country,  the  rule  of  the  Order  being  that  a 
Jesuit  should  entertain  and  teach  no  poli¬ 
tical  tenets  which  are  not  in  conformity 
with  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives.’ 
Whatever  political  sentiments  they  may 
secretly  impart  in  their  religious  homilies, 
it  is  but  justice  to  avow  that  the  English 
Jesuits  would  seem  to  have  cautiously  se¬ 
cluded  themselves  from  the  party  conflicts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Order,  catching  the  perilous  infection 
which  is  endemic  in  that  island,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  disavow  and  disdain  the  prudent 
reserve  of  their  English  brethren. 

From  the  days  when  the  Popes,  assert¬ 
ing  under  the  donation  of  Constantine,  now 
admitted  even  by  Papal  authorities  to  have 
been  a  forgery,  dominion  over  all  the 
Islands  of  the  West,  transferred  Ireland  to 
the  British  Crown,  its  history  has  exem¬ 
plified  the  maxim  that  superstition  differs 
from  every  other  description  of  power, 
being  most  implicitj^  obeyed  in  countries 
most  remote  from  its  seat.  The  Papacy 
has  ever  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
most  admired  and  adored  where  its  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  despotism  are  least  under¬ 
stood.  All  the  later  wars  with  England, 
in  which  Ireland  was  invariably  destined 
to  be  subdued,  were  wars  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  race.  The  Jesuits  were  believed 
to  have  been  early  bound  by  a  vow  of  de¬ 
votion  to  Spain,  so  that  even  Popes  have 
protested  against  the  selection  of  tlieir 
General  from  the  natives  of  that  realm. 
After  they  had  instigated,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  that  island,  Jesuit  missionaries 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Tyrone’s  rebellion 
against  Elizabeth;  they  accompanied  the 
camp,  and  presided  over  the  combined 
counsels  of  the  foreign  invader  and  the 
native  rebel.  In  the  subsequent  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  James 
II.,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  patron  and 


ally  of  France,  selected  Father  Petre,  a 
Jesuit,  as  his  confessor.  In  their  spiritual 
communications  the  ex-king  learned  that 
lawless  things  become  lawful  when  they 
tend  to  serve  religious  ends;  while,  by 
following  the  political  counsels  of  his  spiri¬ 
tual  adviser,  James  forfeited  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  for  ever  the  crowns  of 
three  kingdoms. 

Innocent  XI.  was  opposed  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  by 
a  strange  reversal  of  their  policy,  the  Je¬ 
suits,  who  in  their  extreme  Ultramontan- 
ism  had  even  denied  the  claim  of  CEcuine- 
nic  Councils  to  control  the  Papacy,  be¬ 
came  estranged  from  the  Pope,  and  even 
mutinied  against  his  authority.  Elated  by 
their  success  in  having  led  to  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  flattered 
by  promises  of  further  ascendancy,  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  French  King, 
and  sustained  in  Ireland  the  desperate 
schemes  of  Tyrconnell.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  his  support  to  their  designs,  their 
General  forwarded  to  him  a  special  diplo¬ 
ma  under  the  seal  of  the  Order  dated  at 
Rome,  September  2,  16S6,  conferring  pe¬ 
culiar  favors  on  *  Illmo  et  Excmo  Dfto 
Ricardo  Talbot  Comiti  de  Tirconnel,  su¬ 
premo  Regi4  Militari,  in  Hibernia  Praefec- 
to,’  &c.*  Thus  encouraged  we  can  readily 
conceive  how  his  practices  led  to  the  cala- 
mitousevents  and  disastrous  confiscations 
which  were  the  consequences  of  his  career. 

The  declaration  of  Italian  independence 
has  been  the  signal  for  a  general  clerical 
revolt  in  the  hope  of  totally  eclipsing  the 
glorious  prospect  about  to  open  upon  that 
people  of  again  attaining  their  ancient 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 

And  foam  in  fettert,  but — 

notwithstanding  the  avowal  of  M.  Thiers 
that  her  traditional  policy  had  ever  been, 
and  that  his  own  is  still,  opposed  to  Italian 
unity,  even  France  must  now  in  her 
humiliation  prove  a  feeble,  if  not  a  faith¬ 
less,  ally.  The  first  prominent  movement 
by  the  Irish  Jesuits  was  the  recent  celebra¬ 
tion,  at  their  church  in  Dublin,  of  a  High 
Mass,  with  great  solemnity,  for  the  souls 
of  those  native  warriors  in  the  Papal  pay 
who  fell  in  resisting  the  deliverance  of 
Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Popes,  Cardi¬ 
nals,  and  Priests.  While  proclaiming  that 

♦The  original  document,  on  parchment,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  Addition  a  MSS.  8905. 
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these  heroes  were  ‘  as  deserving  of  venera¬ 
tion  as  any  of  the  ancient  martyrs,’  the 
occasion  was  selected  for  the  inauguration 
cf  a  modern  religious  crusade.  The 
avowed  design  is  to  reconquer  and  wrest 
by  force  of  arms  the  Papal  States  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  restore  them  to  the 
Pope.  The  scene  was  got  up  with  every 
attraction  of  theatrical  effect,  and  its  Jesuit 
authors  have  conferred  upon  this  spuitual 
confederacy  the  title  of  ‘  The  League  of 
Saint  Sebastian.’  Although  it  has  been 
ostentatiously  announced  that  there  are 
extensive  and  expanding  affiliations  in 
other  countries,  they  have  not  as  yet  en¬ 
lightened  even  their  votaries  as  to  the  origin 
of  that  destination,  leaving  to  our  re¬ 
searches  the  merit  of  its  ascertainment. 
By  some  the  appellation  has  been  traced 
to  the  memory  of  the  primitive  martyr  of 
that  name,  a  native  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul, 
whose  existence  is  obscured  in  the  clouds  of 
fable  which  surround  the  reign  of  Dio¬ 
cletian.  This  saint  is  only  known  to  us  by 
pictorial  productions  of  Italian  fancy,  in 
which  he  may  be  seen  pierced  by  the 
arrows  of  Mauritanian  archers.  Others 
derive  the  epithet  from  Sebastian  I.,  King 
of  Portugal,  a  contemporary  of  Loyola, 
who  had  been  educated  by  the  early 
Jesuits,  and,  inspired  by  similar  fanaticism, 
had  conceived  the  gigantic  scheme  of 
rivalling  the  glories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  Africa, 
thence  to  overrun  India,  to  penetrate  into 
Persia,  then  to  return  to  Europe  through 
Turkey,  and  finally  to  rescue  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  Islam.  All  these  magnificent 
designs  suddenly  collapsed.  The  warriors 
of  the  Faith  who  composed  his  army  in- 
gloriously  fled  before  the  Infidels,  leaving 
the  King  a  prisoner;  and  on  August  4, 
1 578,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  with  his  scimitar, 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  aspiring  Sebas¬ 
tian.  Having  early  resolved  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  pious  Crusaders,  he 
was  by  many  believed  to  have  been  ca¬ 
nonised,  but  we  are  yet  in  doubt  whether 
this  distinction,  if  conferred,  was  designed 
to  commemorate  his  ambitious  conception 
or  his  inglorious  fate.  The  report,  indus¬ 
triously  circulated  by  the  priesthood,  that 
he  still  survived  in  captivity,  led  to  the 
appearence  of  several  impostors,  who  all 
ended  their  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the 
galleys.*  It  remained  for  the  Jesuits  to 

*  An  interesting  volume,  Lt  faux  Dcm  Sibas- 


exhume  these  ill-omened  names,  which  had 
lain  in  obscurity  for  ages;  but  we  may 
venture  this  prediction,  that  the  liberties  of 
Italy  have  little  to  apprehend  from  war¬ 
riors  enrolled  and  arrayed  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  either  the  mythical  martyr  or  the 
headless  hero. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  comparative  freedom  from  the 
missions  and  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits. 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  warrior  champion  of  Protestantism, 
owned  her  conversion  to  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  was  in  the  suite  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ambassador  from  that  coun¬ 
try;  but  that  conversion  coerced  her  to 
abdicate  her  crown.  The  earnest  persua¬ 
sions  of  Christina,  when  afterwards  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  the  Low  Countries,  failed  to  induce 
the  Belgian  Jesuits  to  visit,  far  less  to  settle 
in,  any  of  the  Swedish  Provinces.  They 
prudently  felt  averse  to  incurring  the  risk 
of  that  cruel  infliction  which  an  ancient 
and  barbarous  law  of  the  kingdom  imp>osed 
upon  that  class  of  spiritual  intruders.* 
Prince  Bismarck  may,  perhaps,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  his  power,  yet  turn  the  movement 
of  the  Old  Catholics  to  more  account  than 
its  timid  and  feeble  founders  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  effect.  The  success  of  the 
Imperial  measures  may  be  estimated  from 
the  recent  public  announcement,  that  the 
Jesuits  have  submissively  departed  from 
the  Saxon  States,  from  VViirtemberg,  Baden, 
Mecklenburg,  Lauenburg,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Schwarz- 
burg.  Mayence  is  also  free ;  and  in  the 
annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
their  establishments  at  Strasburg,  Metz, 
and  Issenheim  have  been  finally  closed. 
By  the  policy  of  disendowment,  in  with¬ 
holding  the  stipends  which  the  State  had 
provided  for  the  bishops  and  the  priest¬ 
hood,  he  will  probably  soon  appease  the 
di.sscnsions  between  creed  and  creed,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  Empire.  Finally,  this 
moral  may  be  safely  deduced  from  the  con¬ 
current  testimonies  of  history — that  every 
political  or  revolutionary  movement  con¬ 
ceived  or  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  has 
invariably  proved  a  signal  failure,  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  its  dupes. 
— Fraser* s  Magazine, 

Hen:  itude  sur F hisloirt  de  Portugal,  Miguel 
d’Antas,  &c.,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1866. 

*  HarUian  Miscellany.  London,  1800.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  418. 
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“  Shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost. 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain 
peak. 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still.” 

When,  as  “  little  more  than  boy,”  Mr. 
Tennyson  first  chanced  upon  a  copy  of 
Mallory’s  “  King  Arthur,” — till  then  an 
utterly  unknown  subject  to  him,  the  world 
at  large  was  as  ignorant  as  he.  And  if 
since  then  a  whole  school  of  Arthur 
literature  has  arisen,  it  is  to  him  that  it  is 
mainly  traceable. 

The  story  kindled  in  him  a  fire  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  delight,  and  at  once  the 
vision  of  a  great  poem  rose  before  him. 
Schemes  for  its  treatment  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  the  consistency  and  tenacity 
with  which  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  the  leading  idea  of  it  and  the  original 
determination  have  clung  to  him. 

The  “  evil  report  ”  took  the  shape  of  a 
discouragement  of  any  such  large  project, 
and  caused  its  abandonment  for  a  time. 
The  “  Mort  d'Arthur”  was  published  as  a 
fragment,  but  with  an  introduction  which 
is  easily  readable  between  the  lines,  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  a  great  plan  was 
already  in  the  author’s  mind. 

Then  came  after  a  long  interval  the  first 
four  Idylls  of  the  King,  made  as  four 
separate  pictures,  each  according  to  the 
character  of  its  heroine — and  so  made 
while  still  the  earlier  design  was  given  up 
—but  nevertheless  pervaded  by  the  one 
leading  and  cardinal  thought  which  always 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  writer’s  mind 
about  it.  So  that  when  after  their  im¬ 
mense  success,  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
portunities  for  more  about  Arthur,  the 
abandoned  plan  was  at  length  revived, 
scarce  any  remodelling  of  these  was 
needed  save  here  and  there  of  a  phrase, 
but  the  four  already  finished  pictures  fell 
at  once  into  their  natural  places  as  parts 
of  a  series. 

The  remaining  pictures  being  by  degrees 
completed,  the  whole  are  at  last  arranged 
in  proper  order  and  sequence,  and  we  can 
now  w’alk,  as  it  were,  through  this  new 
“  painted  chamber”  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  see  the  effect  and  learn  the  import  of 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  done  in 
our  times. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  general  survey 


is  not  at  all  necessarily  to  exhibit  the 
inward  thought  or  connecting  under¬ 
meaning  which  really  knits  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  and  makes  its  vital  thread  and 
clue. 

On  the  contrary,  the  first  impression  is 
rather  one  of  simple  and  complete  external 
loveliness — of  a  series  of  gorgeous  land¬ 
scapes  taken  exactly  from  nature — of  a 
glittering  and  splendid  revival  of  the  past 
— of  knightly  days  and  doings  set  to  mel¬ 
lifluous  music  under  the  shining  skies  of 
chivalry.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing,  and  nothing 
more  or  further  is  desired  or  asked. 

Soon,  however,  artistic  unities  begin  to 
emerge,  and  add  the  charm  of  purpose 
and  intention — if  only  in  the  sense  of 
aesthetic  completeness.  For  instance,  we 
soon  perceive  that  each  after  each  of  the 
series  of  pictures  presents  a  different  local 
coloring  and  dominant  landscape  effect. 
The  various  backgrounds  liefore  which  the 
actions  of  the  Poem  pass,  are  seen  to 
change  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  winter, 
and  comparing  these  differences  we  come 
to  find  that  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  are, 
turn  by  turn,  set  before  us. 

We  go  from  the  marriage  season  of 
spring  in  the  “  Coming  of  Arthur,”  where 
the  blossom  of  the  May  seems  to  spread 
its  perfume  over  the  whole  scene,  to  the 
early  summer  of  the  honeysuckle  in  Gareth, 
the  quickly  following  mowing-season  of 
Geraint,  and  the  sudden  summer-thunder- 
shower  of  Vivien — thence  to  the  “  full 
summer”  of  Elaine,  with  oriel  casements 
*•  standing  wide  for  heat  ” — and  later,  to 
the  sweep  of  equinoctial  storms  and  broken 
weather  of  the  “  Holy  Grail.”  Then  come 
the  autumn  roses  and  brambles  of  “  Pel- 
leas,"  and  in  the  “  Last  Tournament  ”  the 
close  of  autumn-tide,  with  all  its  “  slowly 
mellowing  avenues,”  through  which  we  see 
Sir  Tristram  riding  to  his  doom.  In 
Guinevere  the  creeping  mists  of  coming 
winter  pervade  the  picture,  and  in  the 
“  Passing  of  Arthur”  we  come  to  “  deep 
mid-winter  on  the  frozen  hills,” — and  the 
end  of  all,  on  the  year’s  shortest  day 
(taken  as  the  end  of  the  year) — “  that  day 
when  the  great  light  of  heaven  burned  at 
his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year.”  The  king, 
who  first  appears  on  “  the  night  of  the 
New  Year,”  disappears  into  the  dawning 
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light  of  “  the  new  sun  bringing  the  New 
Year,”  and  thus  the  whole  action  of  the 
poem  is  comprised  precisely  within  the 
limits  of  the  one  principal  and  ever-recur¬ 
ring  cycle  of  time. 

But  no  sooner  is  this  cycle  perceived, 
than  we  perceive  also  a  “  keeping”  which 
exists  between  the  local  color  in  each 
poem  proper  to  the  season,  and  the  drama¬ 
tic  action  which  is  presented  in  it.  The 
scenic  background  of  the  piece  is  evidently 
set  with  due  regard  to  the  events  and 
persons  for  which  it  is  to  form  the  frame¬ 
work.  And  so  exactly  is  this  done,  that 
had  the  deliberate  object  of  the  author 
been  to  write  a  peetn  of  “  The  year  and 
the  Soul,”  it  could  hardly  have  been  better 
contrived. 

Thus,  in  the  clear  and  brilliant  air, 
jocund  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
hopes  and  promises  of  Spring — in  air  so 
clear  that  all  the  most  distant  things  seem 
plain  and  obvious — “  and  even  in  high 
<lay  the  Morning  Star,”  Arthur  wins  his 
crown  and  his  wife,  and  sets  up  the  great 
Order  which  is  to  change  the  world. 

In  such  like  time  and  season  the  young 
Gareth,  full  of  great  heart  and  faith  and 
innocence,  passes  through  all  his  vassalage 
to  the  fresh  and  merry  insolence  of  Ly- 
nette.  The  light-heartedness  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  young  knight — the  unpoisoned 
darts  of  Lynette’s  gay  sauciness — the 
laughable  overthrow  of  the  surly  Kay — 
and  the  delicious  surprise  of  the  ending, 
when  life  leaps  out  of  seeming  death — all 
are  in  most  perfect  tune  with  Spring.  No 
trace  of  canker  or  of  grief  mars  the  sweet 
air  which  breathes  throughout,  and  the 
ix>em  closes  as  if  a  door  had  been  shut 
upon  a  south-west  breeze. 

The  same  harmony  and  keeping  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  Idylls.  The  some¬ 
time  wavering  and  uneasy  love  of 
”  Geraint  ”  settles  down  into  a  full  and 
steady  summer  blaze :  the  sudden-passing 
thunder-storm  of  “  Vivien”  (striking  down 
untimely  the  tallest  spire  of  earthly  wit 
wantonly  exposed  to  it)  divides  it  from  the 
later  and  more  torrid  heats  of  love  under 
which  the  “  lily  maid  ”  is  withered  up :  and 
then  the  broken  weather  comes, — the  just 
accompaniment  of  the  fitful,  unsubstantial 
madness  of  the  “  holy  quest.”  The 
melancholy  autumn  of  the  Knighthood 
follows — knight  after  knight,  as  leaf  after 
leaf,  decaying  and  dropping  off  from  all 
attempt  to  keep  the  promise  of  the  Spring 


— till  everything  that  seemed  so  clear  to 
Arthur  becomes  wreathed  and  lost  in  mist 
— all  that  was  warm  and  living  lies  round 
him  cold  and  dead.  From  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  his  only  comfort  comes 
to  him  in  voices  of  which  he  alone  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  words  ;  yet  at  the  very  last 
we  see,  in  token  of  rekindled  hope  and 
trust,  his  face  set  towards  the  East,  and 
“  the  new  sun  rising — bringing  the  new 
year.” 

But  by  the  time,  or  before  the  time, 
that  we  have  discovered  and  followed  out 
such  unities  as  these,  we  find  that  the 
whole  series  of  poems  as  pictures  is 
gradually  transforming  itself  into  a  moral 
series  and  unity,  with  a  significance  far 
greater  than  any  aesthetical  one. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  pictures  are 
becoming  alive,  and  their  life  is  far  more 
than  their  raiment.  It  is  at  a  real  living  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  not  at  a  painting  of  one,  that  we 
find  ourselves  gazing.  Presently  we  come 
to  see  that  the  high  cycle  of  the  soul  on 
earth  is  set  before  us  as  completely  by  the 
human  actions  and  passions  of  the  piece 
as  the  cycle  of  the  year  by  its  landscapes 
and  seasons. 

And  here  we  come  upon  an  aspect  of 
the  matter  which  makes  it  intelligible  why 
ana  how  any  great  and  thoughtful  man 
should  give  his  mature  life  to  such  a  work 
as  these  Idylls — which  else,  however  ex¬ 
quisite,  might  stand  with  other  “  idle  sing¬ 
ing  of  an  empty  day”  as  the  mere  “  fiddle¬ 
playing”  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  scorn.  We 
come  upon  the  practice  of  the  great  canon 
”  Art  for  Man’s  sake,”  rather  than  of  the 
little  canon  “  Art  for  Art’s  sake,”  and  on 
some  such  canon  all  art  work  that  is 
meant  to  last  must  surely  be  built. 

The  central  figure  of  the  hero  appears 
and  re-appears  through  all  the  series  of 
events  in  a  way  which  irresistibly  suggests 
that  more,  if  not  quite  clearly  what,  is 
meant  by  his  kingship  than  mere  outward 
kingliness.  So  that  when  we, are  at  last 
plainly  told  in  the  Epilogue  that  he  sha¬ 
dows  Soul  in  its  war  with  Sense,  a  “  sud¬ 
den  clearance  of  haze”  seems  to  take 
place,  and  a  sort  of  diffused  and  luminous 
gleaming  of  which  we  had  been  dimly 
conscious  all  along  “orbs  into  a  perfect 
star”  of  meaning. 

If  now  we  read  the  poems  again  by  the 
light  of  this  meaning,  we  shall  find  the 
soul  come  first  before  us  as  a  conqueror  in 
a  waste  and  desert  land  groaning  under 
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mere  brute  power.  Its  history  before  then 
is  dark  with  doubt  and  mystery,  and  the 
questions  about  its  origin  and  authority 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  introductory 
poem. 

“  Many,  themselves  the  basest,  hold  it 
to  be  base-born,  and  rage  against  its 
rule, — 

‘  And  since  his  ways  are  sweet, 

And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  than  man ; 

And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more  than  man, 
And  dream  he  dropped  from  heaven.’ 

“  Of  those  who  recognize  its  claim, 
some,  as  the  hoary  chaml^rlain,  accept  it 
on  the  word  of  wizards  who  have  written 
all  about  it  in  a  sacred  book  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  day  will  become  intelligible. 
Others,  as  Ulhas  and  Brastias,  standing 
for  common-place  men  with  common¬ 
place  views,  are  satisfied  to  think  the 
soul  comes  as  the  body  does,  or  not  to 
think  at  all  about  it  Others,  again,  as 
Bedivere,  with  warmer  hearts,  feel  there  is 
mystery,  where  to  the  careless  all  is  plain, 
yet  seek  among  the  dark  ways  of  excessive 
natural  passion  for  the  key,  and  drift  to¬ 
wards  the  scandalous  accordingly.  Then 
comes  the  simple  touching  tenderness  of 
the  woman’s  discovery  of  conscience  and 
its  influence  given  by  Queen  Bellicent  in 
the  story  of  her  childhood;  and  this, 
again,  is  supplemented  and  contrasted  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  wise  men  and  philoso¬ 
phers  put  into  Merlin’s  mouth.  His  ‘  rid¬ 
dling  triplets  ’  anger  the  woman,  but  are  a 
wonderful  summary  of  the  way,  part-ear¬ 
nest,  part-ironical,  and  all-pathetic,  in 
which  great  wit  confronts  the  problem  of 
the  soul. 

“  The  inscrutableness  of  its  origin  being 
thus  signified,  we  see  next  the  recognition 
of  its  supremacy,  and  its  first  act  of  king- 
hood, — the  inspiration  of  the  best  and 
bravest  near  it  with  a  common  enthusiasm 
for  Right.  The  founding  of  the  Order  of 
the  Round  Table  coincides  with  the  so¬ 
lemn  crow'ning  of  the  soul.  Conscience,  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  throned  as  king,  binds  at 
once  ail  the  best  of  human  powers  together 
into  one  brotherhood,  and  that  brotherhood 
to  itself  by  vows  so  strait  and  high, 

*That  when  they  rose  knighted  from  kneeling, 
some 

Were  j^e  as  at  the  passinc  of  a  ghost. 

Some  flushed,  and  others  diued,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half  blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light.’ 

At  that  supreme  coronation  moment,  the 
Spirit  is  surrounded  and  cheered  on  by  all 


the  powers  and  influences  which  can  ever 
help  it — earthly  servants  and  allies  and  hea¬ 
venly  powers  and  tokens — the  knights,  to 
signify  the  strength  of  the  body ;  Merlin,  to 
signify  the  strength  of  intellect ;  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  who  stands  for  the  Church,  and 
gives  the  soul  its  sharpest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  earthly  weapon  ;  and  above  all,  three 
fair  and  mystic  queens,  ‘  tall,  with  bright 
sweet  faces,’  robed  in  the  living  colors 
sacred  to  love  and  faith  and  hope,  which 
flow  upon  them  from  the  image  of  our 
Lord  above.  These,  surely,  stand  for  those 
immortal  virtues  which  only  will  abide 
‘when  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock,’ 
and  leaning  upon  which  alone,  the  soul, 
when  all  else  falls  from  it,  shall  go  towards 
the  golden  gates  of  the  new  and  brighter 
morning. 

“  As  the  first  and  introductory  idyll  thus 
seems  to  indicate  the  coming  and  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  soul,  so  the  ensuing  idyls 
of  the  ‘  Round  Table  ’  show  how  its  influ¬ 
ence  fares — waxes  or  wanes — in  the  great 
batde  of  life.  Through  all  of  these  we  see 
the  body  and  its  passions  gain  continually 
greater  sway,  till  in  the  end  the  Spirit’s 
earthly  work  is  thwarted  and  defeated  by 
the  flesh.  Its  immortality  alone  remains 
to  it,  and,  with  this,  a  deathless  hope. 

“  From  the  sweet  spring  breezes  of 
Gareth  and  the  story  of'  Geraint  and  Enid,’ 
where  the  first  gust  of  poisoning  passion 
bows  for  a  time  with  base  suspicion,  yet 
passes  and  leaves  pure  a  great  and  simple 
heart,  we  are  led  through  ‘  Merlin  and 
Vivien,’  where,  early  in  the  storm,  we  see 
great  wit  and  genius  succumb, — and 
through  '  Lancelot  and  Elaine,’  where  the 
piteous  early  death  of  innocence  and 
hope  results  from  it, — to  ‘  The  Holy 
Grail,’  where  we  find  religion  itself  under 
the  stress  of  it,  and,  despite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  soul,  blown  into  mere  fantas¬ 
tic  shapes  of  superstition.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  nobler  and  manlier 
ap>ology  for  pure  and  sane  and  practical 
religion,  fit  for  mighty  men,  than  the 
verdict  of  the  King  at  the  end  of  this  won¬ 
derful  poem. 

“  In  ‘  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  ’  the  storm  of 
corruption  culminates,  whirling  the  sweet 
waters  of  young  love  and  faith  (the  very 
life-spring  of  the  world)  out  from  their 
proper  channels,  sweeping  them  into 
mist,  and  casting  them  in  hail  upon  the 
land.  A  scarcely-concealed  harlot  here 
rides  splendid  to  the  Court,  and  is 
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crowned  Queen  of  Beauty  in  the  lists  ; 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  all  but  paramount. 
Then  comes  the  dismal  ‘  autumn-dripping 
gloom  '  of  the  Last  Tournament,  with  its 
awful  and  portentous  close — and  then  in 
‘  Guinevere  ’  the  final  lightning  stroke, 
and  all  the  fabric  of  the  earthly  life  falls 
smitten  into  dust,  leaving  to  the  soul  a 
broken  heart  for  company,  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  in  this  world  only  it  had  hope, 
it  were  of  all  things  most  miserable. 

“  Thus  ends  the  ‘  Round  Table  ’  and  the 
story  of  the  life-long  labor  of  the  soul. 

“  There  remains  but  the  passing  of  the 
soul  ‘  from  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep,’ 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  closing  idyll. 
Here  the  ‘  last  dim,  weird  battle,’  fought 
out  in  densest  mist,  stands  for  a  picture  of 
ail  human  death,  and  paints  its  awfulness 
and  confusion.  The  soul  alone,  enduring 
beyond  the  end  wherein  all  else  is  swallow¬ 
ed  up,  sees  the  mist  clear  at  last,  and  finds 
those  three  crowned  virtues,  ‘  abiding  ’ 
true  and  fast,  and  waiting  to  convey  it  to 
its  rest.  Character,  upheld  and  formed 
by  these,  is  the  immortal  outcome  of 
mortal  life.  They  wail  with  it  awhile  in 
sympathy  for  the  failure  of  its  earthly 
plans  ;  but  at  the  very  last  of  all  are 
heard  to  change  their  sorrow  into  songs 
of  joy,  and  departing,  ‘  vanish  into 
light.’  ”  • 

Now  in  giving  such  a  significance  to  the 
old  legends  Mr.  Tennyson  has  kept  truer 
and  closer  to  their  spirit  than  some  readers 
of  their  letter  only  have  perceived.  For 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  amongst  all 
the  various  and  disconnected  versions  of 
the  older  times  than  the  tendency  to 
make  of  King  Arthur  an  ideal  man. 
This  constantly  pervades  them  over  a 
sweep  of  centuries,  and  notwithstanding 
all  their  great  diversities  of  form  and 
treatment. 

Had  it  been  worth  his  while  the  poet 
might  easily  have  justified  himself  as  an 
antiquary  also  by  adding  to  the  “  Flos  re¬ 
gum  Arturus”  of  his  title-page  such  extracts 
as  this  from  Joseph  of  Exeter  : — 

“  The  old  world  knows  not  his  peer,  nor  will 
the  future  show  us  his  equal, — he  alone  towers 
over  all  other  kings,  better  than  the  past  ones, 
and  greater  than  those  that  are  to  be.” 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  passage  is 
extracted  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Spectator  of  January,  1870. 
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Or  this  from  the  “  Brut  ab  Arthur” : — 

“  In  short,  God  has  not  male,  since  Adam 
was,  the  man  more  perfect  than  Arthur.” 

Or  this  from  Alberic : — 

“  Hie  jacet  Arturus,  flos  regum,  gloria  regni. 
Quern  probitas  morum  commendat  laude  perenni.” 

Or  many  others  in  which  (as  Sharon 
Turner  says)  “  all  human  pierfection  was 
collected  in  Arthur,” 

But,  indeed,  it  was  not  worth  while. 
From  the  very  first  he  had  seized  upon  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  ancient  thought 
about  Arthur,  and  this  was  sufficient 

The  royal  Liberator  of  his  people — who 
shall  surely  come  again  and  complete 
his  work  ; — the  mystically  bom  King,  vic¬ 
torious,  defeated  but  deathless — this  was 
the  central  figure  of  a  whole  literature 
which  flourished  for  generations,  and 
doubtless  was  the  secret  of  its  wonderful 
influence  and  duration. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  see  the  analogy  it 
suggests,  and  difficult  to  doubt  that  as  a 
knightly  version  of  the  Christ  Himself, 
that  figure  became  so  popular  in  the  days 
of  chivalry. 

It  may  surely  well  have  been  so,  for  all 
the  thought  of  the  time  ran  unconsciously 
into  but  one  mould,  and — as  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  which  men  were 
able  to  bear — the  ideal  of  chivalry  was 
fostered  by  clerical  learning  and  invention 
as  much  as  by  lay  imitation  and  reve¬ 
rence. 

The  blemishes  and  short-comings  of  it„ 
inseparable  by  reason  of  its  traditionary 
growth,  were  of  course  censured,  although- 
chiefly  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;; 
and  in  the  latest  versions  the  priest-bred 
Galahad  displaces  as  an  ideal  the  warrior- 
king  himself.  But  this  is  towards  the  end¬ 
ing  of  its  time,  and  when  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  legends  was  losing  influence. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  thus  amply  justified 
by  ancient  precedent  in  making  of  his. 
Arthur  an  ideal  king,  and  also  in  moulding 
his  plastic  material,  as  the  old  bards  and 
rhymers  and  compilers  did,  to  suit  his. 
purpose. 

If  he  has  chosen  to  make  a  parable  not 
only  of  a  soul,  but  of  the  Crowned  Soul — 
to  paint  a  “blameless  king,” — in  other- 
words  to  write  an  “  Imitation  of  Christ,”' 
the  mass  of  modem  men  will  think  that  he 
has  chosen  well  and  wisely,  and  will  thank 
him  foi  it.  What  the  ancient  men  did  un— 
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consciously  and  in  part  he  seems  to  have 
done  deliberately  and  thoughtfully. 

To  a  certain  set,  however,  this  proceed¬ 
ing  gives  a  great  offence,  and  they  assail  it 
precisely  on  the  grounds  alleged  against 
the  King  by  the  baser  sort  in  the  poem  itself. 
Men  who  dislike  the  Christian  ideal  as  such, 
and  hold  it  to  be  merely  effeminate,  call 
the  Arthur  of  the  Idylls  “  an  impeccable 
prig,”  and  rage  against  his  want  of  manli¬ 
ness.  They  would  cry  down  “  self-reve¬ 
rence,  self-knowledge,  self-control,”  to  set 
up  self-indulgence,  and  would  push  back 
down-hill  again  towards  the  brutes  the  race 
which  has  so  tediously  climbed  a  little  up- 
w’ards  from  them. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  really 
manly  critics  would  do  this,  and  whether 
doing  it  is  not  in  itself  a  note  of  effeminacy. 
Those  who  cried  loudest  “  lo  bacche,”  were 
not  of  old  the  manliest  of  their  kind.  N or, 
if  in  these  days  women  writers  and  women¬ 
like  men  fall  down  and  worship  animal 
passion,  does  it  even  follow  that  they  have 
most  of  what  they  simulate  and  praise. 
Rather  perhaps  they  so  much  lack  it  that 
even  as  animals  they  are  in  defect,  and  as 
defective  animals  they  make  their  bleat  for 
it.  The  full  and  perfect  animal  looks  fur¬ 
ther  on  for  his  ambition.  The  imperfect 
one  finds  field  enough  for  unfulfilled  desires 
and  unattained  powers  without  transcend¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  brute. 

It  is  clear  that  in  making  of  his  ideal 
man  so  obviously  an  imitation  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has,  and  must  always  have 
had,  the  most  direct  intention  to  oppose, 
so  far  as  lies  within  his  power,  the  gospel 
of  the  “  fleshly  school.”  He  clearly  holds 
that  the  old  chivalrous  ideal  of  a  personal 
and  knightly  purity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  highest  qualities  possible  to  men  and 
nations,  and  a  doctrine  moreover  which 
there  is  good  need  just  now  to  preach  from 
the  housestop. 

We  would  commend  to  certain  writers 
the  high  song  of  the  knights  as  they  went 
before  the  king; — 

“  Blow,  trumpet !  he  will  lift  us  from  the  dust 

Blow,  trumpet !  live  the  strength,  and  die  the 
lust !  ” 

and  with  this  we  may  pass  on  from  them 
and  their  bleatings. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  touching 
the  symbolic  aspect  of  the  Idylls,  than  the 
way  in  which  it  is  attained  without  the 
slightest  forcing  of  the  realistic  narrative. 


Indeed  so  fine  are  the  touches  which  con¬ 
vey  it,  that  but  for  the  author’s  own  ad¬ 
mission  many  readers  would  still  hold  there 
was  no  parable  at  all.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  follow  the  thread  of  realism  which  is 
preserved  throughout,  and  which,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entirely  screening  any  such 
symbolic  under-meaning  from  all  who  do 
not  care  to  seek  it,  and  also  of  accounting 
naturally  for  the  supernatural  adventures 
and  beliefs  recorded  in  the  story  itself. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  “  The  Holy  Grail,” 
the  various  apparitions  of  the  mystic  vessel 
are  explicable  by  passing  meteors  or  sud¬ 
den  lightning  flashes  seen  in  a  season  of 
great  tempests  and  thunderstorms — first 
acting  on  the  hysterical  exaltation  of  an 
enthusiastic  nun,  and  then,  by  contagion 
from  her  faith,  upon  the  imaginations  of  a 
few  kindred  natures. 

Again,  in  the  “  Coming  of  Arthur,”  the 
marvellous  story  of  his  birth,  as  told  by 
Bleys,  might  simply  have  been  founded  on 
a  shipwreck  when  the  sea  was  phosphores¬ 
cent,  and  the  dragon-shaped  bark  lifted 
up  on  wave-crests  against  the  heaven,  and 
when  all  hands  suddenly  perished,  save 
one  infant,  w’ho  was  washed  ashore. 

Or,  again,  in  the  same  poem,  the  three 
mystic  Queens  at  the  Coronation — who 
become,  in  one  sense,  so  all-important  in 
their  meaning — derive  their  import  in  the 
eyes  of  Bellicent  simply  from  the  accident 
of  colored  beams  of  light  falling  upon 
them  from  a  stained-glass  window. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper  to  consider  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King” 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  so 
much  has  of  late  been  written  on  their 
treatment  and  execution  that  little  could 
well  be  added.  Yet  it  may  be  permitted 
in  conclusion  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  of  workmanship  which  seem 
to  have  escap)ed  the  notice  of  many  critics. 

One  of  them  is  the  Proportion  which  is 
kept  throughout  between  the  fashion  of 
the  language  employed  and  the  matter 
which  it  conveys.  It  rises  and  falls  in  tone 
very  markedly  with  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  instance,  the  first  and  last  idylls 
have  a  distinctly  more  grave,  elevated,  and, 
so  to  speak,  “  monumental  ”  character  than 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  opening  and  closing  poems 
deal  with  the  more  striking  awfulnesses  of 
Birth  and  Death ;  while  in  poems  of  the 
“  Round  Table  ”  we  move  in  and  out 
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“  among  the  throngs  of  men,”  and  the  daily 
ways  and  doings  of  life. 

Here  the  gravity  and  state  of  the  diction 
is  much  modified.  It  descends  into  more 
or  less  of  colloquial  and  familiar — falling 
to  its  lowest  on  the  tongue  of  Vivien,  and 
rising  when  Lancelot,  or  Arthur,  or  Merlin 
speaks,  but  preserving  a  general  level  be¬ 
low  that  which  tells  of  the  coming  and  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  soul. 

Another  point  is  the  consummate  art 
with  which  the  irregularities  of  the  versifica¬ 
tion,  while  they  break  up  or  prevent  all 
monotony,  are  almost  invariably  introduced 
where  they  help  the  meaning  as  much  as 
the  music. 

They  recur  at  frequent  intervals  with  a 
little  waver  or  ripple  which  relieves  all 
deadness  of  surface,  and  changes  the 
shining  tracts  of  verse  from  standing 
waters  into  flowing  streams.  But  though 
the  author  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his 
words  simply  as  with  musical  notes — and 
with  especial  love  for  a  certain  subtle 
demi-semiquaver — yet  in  fact  occasion  is 
almost  always  taken  from  the  action  of 
the  passage,  and  where  a  sense  of  quick¬ 
ened  or  altered  movement,  whether  of 
event  or  feeling,  is  to  be  given. 

Thus,  to  quote  at  random  from  a  page 
or  two  of  the  last  published  idyll.  Sir 
Gareth : — 

“  Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark 

•  •  •  tt  • 

Blustering  upon  them  like  a  sudden  wind, 

»  *  ♦  *  * 

Would  hurry  thither,  and  when  he  saw  the 
knights, 

•  *  *  *  • 

‘Thy  promise.  King’ — and  Arthur  glancing  at 
him.” 

*  »  *  *  • 

In  all  such  cases — and  they  abound  in 
every  idyll — the  sense  of  the  passage 
gains  as  much  as  the  sound,  and  the  result 
is  as  refreshing  as  the  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  interesting. 

As  the  pages  are  turned  over  for  in¬ 
stances  of  this  treatment,  and  as  name  after 
name  again  catches  the  eye,  one  is  newly 
struck  by  the  abundant  and  dramatic  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  men  and  women  moving  to 
and  fro.  All,  as  before  said,  are  alive  and 
recognizable  at  a  plance,  at  the  sound,  as 
it  were,  of  their  voices. 

Lancelot  in  the  splendor  of  his  double 
nature  (a  double  star  with  just  such  com¬ 
plicated  orbit)  moves,  and  must  always 
move,  upon  a  level  with  the  King  himself. 


in  interest,  and  even  closer  to  ordinary 
sympathy.  The  ceaseless  inner  war  which 
tears  him  before  our  eyes,  breeds  in  us  a 
sense  of  nearer  kinship  than  we  dare  to  claim 
with  the  Royal  calm.  But  through  it  all 
how  lofty  and  how  great  he  is :  no  wonder 
that  he  “  knew  not  he  should  die  a  holy 
man,”  and  no  wonder  also  that  he  did  so 
die. 

T  ristram  comes  next — with  half  of  Lance¬ 
lot  left  out  of  him — a  second  Esau — as 
bold,  as  careless,  as  attractive,  and  as  ani¬ 
mal — and  when  he  dies  how  fitting  is  the 
swift,  dark  death  that  seems  to  abolish 
both  him  and  his  works. 

Then  Gawain — man  of  this  world  essen¬ 
tially — (“  man  about  town"  would  perhaps 
be  his  nearest  modem  equivalent) — flash¬ 
ing  into  transient  fits  of  nobleness  and 
tumbling  over  into  pits  of  selfish  meanness 
— “  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see,”  yet  fired 
with  eager  zeal  to  help  the  weak  against 
the  strong  when  the  occasion  comes  before 
his  eyes;  the  slave  altogether,  in  short,  of 
what  he  sees. 

Then  comes  Sir  Percivale,  with  ready 
pure  and  fervid  heart  and  tongue — whose 
warm  and  natural  love  “  being  rudely 
blunted" — has  made  of  his  impressible 
temperament — as  of  his  sister’s — a  proi>er 
soil  for  asceticism.  He  turns  finally  to 
the  holy  vision  at  the  cost  of  a  mean 
treason  impossible  to  such  a  nature  save 
under  the  hardening  impulse  of  fanaticism, 
and  shuts  himself  away  from  a  world 
which  he  finds  himself  unequal  either  to 
combat  or  to  help. 

How  different  from  Sir  Bors,  his  fellow- 
enthusiast — who  never  could  have  told  the 
story  of  the  Grail — nor  desecrated  by  any 
speech  the  things  which  belonged  to  God 
and  his  own  heart.  His  tender,  true,  and 
loyal  spirit  had  its  roots  down  so  deep, 
that  none  but  such  love  as  the  King’s 
could  pierce  to  where  they  fe4  on  hidden 
and  perennial  springs  of  faith  and  prayer. 

And  both  of  these  again  how  different 
from  Galahad — the  wild,  unearthly  come¬ 
tary  knight ;  the  monk  in  armor ;  slave  of 
his  own  illusions ;  deaf  and  blind  to  every¬ 
thing  besides ;  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
Gawain  of  the  soul;  a  pseudo-Curtius 
who  makes  the  gulf  he  leaps  into,  and 
draws  down  after  him  those  who  might 
else  have  “  fulfilled  the  boundless  purpose 
of  the  King,”  and  served  and  saved  the 
common  weal  with  “  crowning  common 
sense.” 
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And  so  we  might  go  on  from  man  to 
man,  and  from  woman  to  woman  through¬ 
out — from  the  garrulous  old  Leodegran  at 
the  beginning,  full  of  his  little  sayings  and 
proverbs,  to  little  Dagonet  at  the  end, 
with  his  pathetic  many-sided  ironies  and 
touching  loyal  faith — a  “  converted  "  fool 
who  has  by  no  means  lost  his  wit  with  his 
wickedness,  and  puts  the  fool’s  cap  on  his 
questioner. 

And  withal  it  is  no  study  of  Vivisection 


with  the  Poet  turned  into  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy — nor  a  string  of  instances  of 
morbid  introspection,  but  above  all  things 
a  Poem.  The  limits  and  conditions  of 
Art  are  observed  and  respected  profound¬ 
ly,  and  with  all  its  fulness  and  multitude 
there  is  never  loss  of  Form,  or  confusion, 
or  contradiction.  Everywhere  “  the  spirit 
of  the  prophet  is  subject  to  the  prophet” 
— Contemporary  Review. ' 


LECTURES  ON  .MR.  DARWIN’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 
BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

SECOND  LECTURE. 


If  we  want  to  understand  the  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Reformation, 
the  French  Revolution,  or  any  other  great 
crisis  in  the  political,  religious,  and  social 
state  of  the  world,  we  know  that  we  must 
study  the  history  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  those  momentous  changes. 
Nor  shall  we  ever  understand  the  real 
character  of  a  great  philosophical  crisis  un¬ 
less  we  have  made  ourselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  antecedents.  Without  go¬ 
ing  so  far  as  Hegel,  who  saw  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  an  unbroken  dialec¬ 
tic  evolution,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
certainly  is  a  greater  continuity  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophic  thought  than  in  the 
history  of  politics,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
to  me  essential  to  dwell  in  my  first  Lecture 
on  the  exact  stage  which  the  philosophical 
struggle  of  our  century  had  reached  before 
Mr.  Darwin’s  publications  appeared,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  fully  his  his¬ 
torical  position,  not  only  as  an  eminent 
physiologist,  but  as  the  restorer  of  that 
great  empire  in  the  world  of  thought 
which  claims  as  its  founders  the  glorious 
names  of  Locke  and  Hume.  It  might  in¬ 
deed  be  said  of  Mr.  Darwin  what  was 
once  said  of  the  restorer  of  another  empire, 
‘  II  n’est  pas  parvenu,  il  est  arriv^.’  The 
philosophical  empire  of  Locke  and  Hume 
had  fallen  under  the  blows  of  Kant’s  Cri¬ 
ticism  of  Pitre  Reason.  But  the  successors 
of  Kant — Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel — 
disregarding  the  checks  by  which  Kant 
had  so  carefully  defined  the  legitimate  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  rights  of  Pure  Reason,  in¬ 
dulged  in  such  flights  of  transcendent  fan¬ 
cy,  that  a  reaction  became  inevitable. 


First  came  the  violent  protest  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  and  his  exhortation  to  return  to  the 
old  fundamental  principles  of  Kant’s  phi¬ 
losophy.  .These,  owing  to  their  very  vio¬ 
lence,  passed  unheeded.  Then  followed  a 
complete  disorganisation  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  this  led  in  the  end  to  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  restore  the  old  dynasty 
of  Locke  and  Hume.  During  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  publication  of 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  (i860)  and  his 
Descent  of  Man,  the  old  problems  which 
had  been  discussed  in  the  days  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  Hume,  and  Kant,  turned  up  again  in 
full  force.  We  had  to  read  again  that  sen¬ 
suous  impressions  were  the  sole  constitu¬ 
ent  elements  of  the  human  intellect ;  that 
general  ideas  were  all  developed  spontane¬ 
ously  from  single  impressions ;  that  the  on¬ 
ly  difference  between  sensations  and  ideas 
was  the  faintness  of  the  latter  ;  that  what 
we  mean  by  substance  is  only  a  collection 
of  particular  ideas,  united  by  imagination, 
and  comprehended  by  a  particular  name ;  • 
and  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
mind,  is  but  a  delusion,  though  who  the  de- 
luder  is  and  who  the  deluded,  would  seem 
to  be  a  question  too  indiscreet  to  ask. 

But  the  principal  assault  in  this  struggle 
came  from  a  new  quarter.  It  was  not  to 
be  the  old  battle  over  again,  we  were  told ; 
but  the  fight  was  to  be  carried  on  with 
modem  and  irresistible  weapons.  The 
new  philosophy,  priding  itself,  as  all  phi¬ 
losophies  have  done,  on  its  positive  charac¬ 
ter,  professed  to  despise  the  endless  argu- 


*  Hume,  Treatise  on  Human  Ratt.n,  book  i. 
sec.  L  p.  33. 
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mentations  of  the  schools,  and  to  appeal 
for  evidence  to  matter  of  fact  only.  Our 
mind,  whether  consisting  of  material  im¬ 
pressions  or  intellectual  concepts,  was  now 
to  be  submitted  to  the  dissecting  knife  and 
the  microscope.  We  were  shown  the  ner¬ 
vous  tubes,  afferent  and  efferent,  through 
which  the  shocks  from  without  pass  on  to 
the  sensitve  and  motive  cells ;  the  com¬ 
missural  tubes  holding  these  cells  together 
were  laid  bare  before  us ;  the  exact  place 
in  the  brain  was  pointed  out  where  the 
messages  from  without  were  delivered ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  wanting 
but  a  more  powerful  lens  to  enable  us  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes  how  in  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  brain,  as  in  a  photographic!  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  pictures  of  the  senses  and  the 
ideas  of  the  intellect  were  being  turned 
out  in  endless  variety. 

And  this  was  not  all.  The  old  stories 
about  the  reasoning  of  animals,  so  power¬ 
fully  handled  in  the  school  of  Hume,  were 
brouglu  out  again.  Innumerable  anec¬ 
dotes  that  had  been  told  from  the  time  of 
Aelian  to  the  days  of  Reimarus,  were  told 
once  more,  in  order  to  show  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  animals  did  not  only  match,  but 
but  that  in  many  cases  it  transcended  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect.  On,e  might 
have  imagined  oneself  living  again  in  the 
days  of  La  Mettrie,  who,  after  having  pub¬ 
lished  his  work,  Man,  a  Machine,  followed 
it  up  by  another  work.  Brutes,  more  than 
Machines.  It  is  true  there  were  some 
philosophers  who  protested  energetically 
against  reopening  that  question,  which  had 
been  closed  by  common  consent,  and 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  re¬ 
opened  by  positive  philosophers.  For  if 
there  is  a  terra  incognita  which  excludes  all 
positive  knowledge,  it  is  the  mind  of  ani¬ 
mals.  We  may  imagine  anything  we  please 
about  the  inner  life,  the  motives,  the  fore¬ 
sight,  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  animals 
— we  can  knoxv  absolutely  nothing.  How 
little  analogy  can  help  us  in  interpreting 
their  acts  is  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a 
philosopher  like  Descartes  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  consider  animals  as  mere  machines, 
while  Leibniz  was  unwilling  to  deny  to 
them  the  possession  of  immortal  souls. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  such  discrepancies, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
What  can  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
mollusc  ?  We  may  imagine  that  it  lives  in 
total  darkness,  that  it  is  hardly  more  than 
a  mass  of  pulp ;  but  we  may  equally  well 
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imagine  that,  being  free  from  all  the  dis¬ 
turbances  produced  by  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those 
causes  of  error  to  which  man  is  liable,  it 
may  possess  a  much  truer  and  deeper  in¬ 
sight  into  the  essence  of  the  Absolute,  a 
much  fuller  apprehension  of  eternal  truths 
than  the  human  soul.  It  may  be  so,  or  it 
may  not  be  so,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  an 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  animals.  But  the  tacit  understanding, 
or  rather  the  clear  compromise,  established 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  and  declaring  the  old  battle-field,  on 
which  so  much  useless  ink  had  been  shed 
over  the  question  of  the  intellect  of  ani¬ 
mals,  to  be  for  ever  neutralised,  ought 
hardly  to  have  been  disturbed,  least  of  all 
by  those  who  profess  to  trust  in  nothing 
but  positive  fact. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  philosophers  would 
have  allowed  the  reopening  of  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  animal  anthro|>omorphism,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  simultaneous  rise  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theories.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  man  derives  his  origin  genea¬ 
logically,  and,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  historically,  from  some  lower  animal, 
it  is  useless  to  say  another  word  on  the 
mind  of  man  being  different  from  the 
mind  of  animals.  The  two  are  identical, 
and  no  argument  would  be  required  any 
longer  to  supjjort  Hume’s  opinions  ;  they 
would  henceforth  rest  on  positive  facts. 
This  shows  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  speculations  in  solving,  once 
for  all,  by  evidence  that  admits  of  no  de¬ 
murrer,  the  long-pending  questions  between 
man  and  animal,  and,  in  its  further  conse¬ 
quences,  between  mind  and  matter,  be¬ 
tween  spiritualism  and  materialism,  be¬ 
tween  Berkeley  and  Hume  ;  and  it  shows 
at  the  same  time  that  the  final  verdict  on 
his  philosophy  must  be  signed,  not  by 
zoologists  and  physiologists  only,  but  by 
psychologists  also,  nay,  it  may  be,  by  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysicians. 

Few  men  who  are  not  zoologists  and 
physiologists  by  profession  can  have  read 
Mr.  Darwin’s  books  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  and  On  the  Descent  of  Man  with 
deeper  interest  than  I  have,  and  with  a 
more  intense  admiration  of  his  originality, 
independence,  and  honesty  of  thought.  I 
know  of  few  books  so  useful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Science  of  Language,  in  teach¬ 
ing  him  the  true  method  for  discovering 
similarity  beneath  diversity,  the  gener^ 
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behind  the  individual,  the  essential  hidden 
by  the  accidental ;  and  helping  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  possibility  of  change  by  natu¬ 
ral  means.  I'here  may  be  gaps  and  flaws 
in  the  genealogical  pedigree  of  organic 
life,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  there  may  be  or  there  may  not  be 
a  possibility  of  resisting  their  arguments 
when,  beginning  with  a  group  of  animals, 
boldly  called  ‘  organisms  without  organs,’* 
such  as  the  Bathybius  Hcuckelii,  they  ad¬ 
vance  step  by  step  to  the  crown  and 
summit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to 
the  primus  inter  primates,  man. 

This  is  a  p>oint  to  be  settled  by  physio¬ 
logists  ;  and  if  Carl  Vogt  may  be  accepted 
as  their  recognised  representative  and 
spokesman,  the  question  would  seem  to  be 
settled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  savants  of 
Europe  are  concerned.  ‘  No  one,’  he 
says,  ‘  at  least  in  Europ>e,  dares  any  longer 
to  maintain  the  independent  and  complete 
creation  of  species.’t  The  reservation, 

‘  at  least  in  Europe,’  is  meant,  as  is  well 
known,  for  Agassiz  in  America,  who  still 
holds  out,  and  is  bold  enough  to  teach, 

‘  that  the  different  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom  furnish  an  unexpected  proof  that 
the  whole  plan  of  creation  was  maturely 
weighed  and  fixed,  long  before  it  was  car¬ 
ried  out.’J  Professor  Haeckel,  however, 
the  fiery  apostle  of  Darwinism  in  Ger¬ 
many,  spealb  more  diffidently  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  his  last  work  on  Kalkschwdmme 
(p.  xii.),  just  published,  he  writes ;  ‘  The 
majority,  and  among  it  some  famous  biolo¬ 
gists  of  the  first  class,  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species 
has  only  been  reopened  by  Darwin,  but 
by  no  means  solved.’ 

But,  however  that  may  be,  and  what¬ 
ever  modification  Mr.  Darwin’s  system 
may  receive  at  the  hands  of  professed 
physiologists,  the  honor  of  having  cleared 
the  Augean  stable  of  endless  species,  of 
having  explained  many  things  which  for¬ 
merly  seemed  to  require  the  interference 
of  direct  creation,  by  the  slow  action  of 
natural  causes,  of  having  made  us  see  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  individual  on 
the  family,  and  by  the  family  on  the  in- 

*  Haeckel,  Natiirliche  Sthopfungsgeschkhie,  p. 

‘  Personne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n’ose  plus 
soutenir  la  creation  ind^pendante  et  de  toutes 
pieces  des  espices.'  Quoted  by  Darwin,  in  his 
Descent  ^ Man,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

t  See  I3urand,  Origines,  pp.  77,  78. 
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dividual,  of  having  given  us,  in  fact,  a  few 
really  new  and  fresh  ideas,  will  always  re¬ 
main  his  own. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  assent  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  on 
the  development  of  all  species ;  I  only 
wish  to  say  that,  in  the  presence  of  such 
high  authorities,  one  ought  to  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion,  and  be  satisfied  to 
wait.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
equally  authoritative  statements  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  with  regard  to 
the  races  of  man.  When  my  own  re¬ 
searches  on  language  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  man  led  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  we  had  only  sufficient  time 
(sorfie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years)  al¬ 
lowed  us,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  com¬ 
mon  origin  of  all  languages,  I  was  met 
with  the  assurance  that,  even  hypotheti¬ 
cally,  such  a  view  was  impossible,  because 
the  merest  tyro  in  anatomy  knew  that  the 
different  races  of  man  constituted  so  many 
species,  that  species  were  the  result  of  in¬ 
dependent  creative  acts,  and  that  the 
black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white  races 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived  as  de¬ 
scended  from  one  source.  Men  like 
Prichard  and  Humboldt,  who  maintained 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin,  were 
accused  of  being  influenced  by  extrane¬ 
ous  motives.  I  myself  was  charged  with  a 
superstitious  belief  in  the  Mosaic  ethnology. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because,  in  the  Science 
of  Language,  I  was  a  Darwinian  before 
Darwin ;  simply  because  I  had  protested 
against  scientific  as  strongly  as  against 
theological  dogmatism ;  simply  because  I 
wished  to  see  the  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  common  origin  of  languages 
treated,  at  least,  as  an  open  question.* 
And  what  has  happened  now  ?  All  the 
arguments  about  hybridity,  infertility,  local 
centres,  permanent  types,  are  swept  away 
under  the  powerful  broom  of  development, 
and  we  are  told  that  not  only  the  different 
varieties  of  man,  but  monkeys,  horses, 
cats,  and  dogs,  have  all  one,  or  at  the  ut¬ 
most  four  progenitors ;  nay,  that  ‘  no  living 
creature,  in  Europe  at  least,  dares  to  affirm 
the  independent  creation  of  species.’ 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  but 
fair  to  follow  the  old  Greek  rule  of  abstain- 

*  See  ‘  The  Possibility  of  a  Common  Origin  of 
Language,’  in  my  letter  to  Bunsen  ‘On  the  Tura¬ 
nian  I.anguages,’  published  in  Bunsen’s  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Mankind,  1854. 
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ing,  and  to  wait  whether  in  the  progress 
of  physical  research  the  arguments  of  the 
evolutionists  will  really  remain  unanswer¬ 
able  and  unanswered. 

The  two  points  where  the  system  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
followers,  seems  most  vulnerable  to  the 
general  student,  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  With  regard  to  the  beginning  of 
organic  life,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  wise  discretion.  He  does  not,  as 
we  saw,  postulate  one  primordial  form, 
nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  explain  the 
first  beginnings  of  organic  life.  Fie  is 
not  responsible,  therefore,  for  the  theories 
of  his  disciples,  who  either  try  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  mere  ‘  Who  knows  ?  ’  or 
who  fall  back  on  scientific  mythology ; 
for  to  speak  of  self-generation  is  to  speak 
mythologically. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  thus  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Martineau,  who  had  dwelt 
on  the  existence  of  this  chasm  between  the 
living  and  the  not-living  as  a  fatal  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  evolution  :  ‘  llere,  again,  our  ignorance 
is  employed  to  play  the  part  of  knowledge : 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  distinctly 
how  an  alleged  transition  has  taken  place, 
is  transformed  into  the  fact  that  no  transi¬ 
tion  has  taken  place.’ 

The  answer  to  this  is  clear.  Why  allege 
a  transition,  if  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  ?  It  is  in  alleging  such  a  transi¬ 
tion  that  we  raise  our  ignorance  to  the 
rank  of  knowledge.  We  need  not  say 
that  a  transition  is  im{}ossible,  if  impossible 
means  inconceivable;  but  we  ought  not 
to  say  either  that  it  is  possible,  unless  we 
mean  by  possible  no  more  than  con¬ 
ceivable. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  continues :  ‘  Merely 
noting  this,  however,  I  go  on  to  remark 
that  scientific  discovery  is  day  by  day  nar¬ 
rowing  the  chasm.  Not  many  years  since 
it  was  held  as  certain  that  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  distinguished  as  organic  could  not 
be  formed  artificially.  Now,  more  than  a 
thousand  organic  compounds  have  been 
formed  artificially.  Chemists  have  disco¬ 
vered  the  art  of  building  them  up  from 
the  simpler  to  the  more  complex ;  and  do 
not  doubt  that  they  will  eventually  produce 
the  most  complex.  Moreover,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  isomeric  change  give  a 
clue  to  those  movements  which  are  the 
only  indications  we  have  of  life  in  its 
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lowest  forms.  In  various  colloidal  sub¬ 
stances,  including  the  albunienoid,  isomeric 
change  is  accompanied  by  contraction  or 
expansion,  and  consequent  motion ;  and 
in  such  primordial  types  as  the  Protogenes 
of  Haeckel,  which  do  not  differ  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  minute  portions  of  albumen, 
the  observed  motions  are  comprehensible 
as  accompanying  isomeric  changes  caused 
by  variations  in  surrounding  physical  ac¬ 
tions.  ITie  probability  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  be  seen  on  remembering  the 
evidence  we  have,  that  in  the  higher  or¬ 
ganisms  the  functions  are  essentially  effect¬ 
ed  by  isomeric  changes  from  one  to 
another  of  the  multitudinous  forms  which 
protein  assumes.’ 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  able  pleading  on 
the  part  of  an  advocate,  but  1  doubt 
whether  it  would  convince  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  as  a  judge.  I  see  no  narrowing 
of  the  chasm  between  inorganic  and  or¬ 
ganic  bodies,  because  certain  substances, 
called  organic,  have  lately  been  built  up 
in  the  laboratory.  These  so-called  organic 
substances  are  not  living  bodies,  but 
simply  the  secretions  of  living  bodies.  The 
question  was  not,  whether  we  can  imitate 
some  of  the  productions  turned  out  of  the 
laboratory  of  a  living  body,  but  whether 
we  can  build  up  a  living  body. 

Secondly,  unless  Mr.  Spencer  is  prepared 
to  maintam  that  life  is  nothing  but  isomeric 
change,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  similarity  between  the  movements 
of  the  lowest  of  living  bodies  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  produced  in  not- 
living  substances  by  isomeric  change,  car¬ 
ries  no  weight.  Even  though  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Protogenes  Haeckelii  were  in 
appearance  the  same  as  those  produced  in 
chemical  substances  by  isomeric  change, 
no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Spencer, 
that  life  is  not  merely  movement,  but  that 
it  involves  assimilation,  oxidation,  and  re¬ 
production,  at  least  reproduction  by  fission. 
No  chemist  has  yet  produced  albumen, 
much  less  a  moneres  ;  and  till  that  is  done 
we  have  as  much  right  to  protest  against 
the  hypothetical  admission  of  a  transition 
from  no-life  into  life  as  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that 
such  a  transition  is  impossible. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  words 
asgeneratio  spontanea,  autogony,plasmogony, 
Urzeugung,  and  all  the  rest,  we  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sound  of  these  words,  and 
at  last  imagine  that  they  can  be  translated 
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into  thought  But  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage  teaches  ils  that  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  do  violence  to  words.  Self-generation 
is  self-contradictory ;  for  as  long  as  we 
use  generation  in  its  original  sense,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  object  of  generation 
should  be  the  same  as  the  subject  Why, 
therefore,  use  the  word  generation  ?  We 
should  never  venture  to  say  that  a  man 
was  his  own  father  or  his  own  son ;  and  if 
anyone  believes  that  the  production  of  life 
is  possible  by  means  of  purely  mechanical 
combinations,  a  new  word  should  be 
coined  for  his  new  idea.  What  is  really 
intended,  is  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
two  concepts  of  organic  and  inorganic 
substance,  of  lifeless  and  living  bodies. 
The  two  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
mutually  exclusive,  but  as  co-ordinate,  and 
both  subordinate  to  some  higher  concept. 
Life  may  hereafter  be  discovered  as  the 
result  of  a  chemical  combination*  of  given 
substances;  a  peculiar  mode  of  force  or 
being,  dei)endent  on  ascertainable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  analogous  to  heat  and  electricity. 
Or  it  may  be  proved  that  millions  of 
years  ago  the  chemical  state  of  the  earth 
was  different,  and  that  what  is  impossible 
now  in  our  laboratories  was  possible  then 
in  the  primeval  laboratory  of  nature.  But, 
for  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  were  we  to  use  such  an  hypothesis 
as  a  real  explanation  of  the  problem  of 
life,  or  were  we  to  attempt  to  use  autogony 
as  a  real  word.  The  origin  of  life  is  as  un¬ 
known  to  us  as  it  was  to  Zoroaster,  Moses, 
or  Vasish/Aa;  and  Mr.  Darwin  shows  a 
truly  Kantian  spirit  in  abstaining  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  old  riddle  of 
the  world. 

But  while  with  regard  to  the  first  point, 
viz.  the  beginning  of  life,  Mr.  Darwin 
would  seem  to  hold  a  neutral  {x>sition,  we 
shall  see  that  with  regard  to  the  second 
point,  viz.  the  development  of  some  higher 
animal  into  man,  Mr.  Darwin  is  responsible 
himself.  He  feels  convinced  that,  if  not 
lineally,  at  all  events  laterally,  man  is  the 
descendant  of  an  ape.  Much  stress  has 
lately  been  laid  on  this,  as  a  kind  of  salve 
to  our  wounded  pride,  that  man  need  not 
consider  himself  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
any  living  kind  of  ape.t  We  might,  indeed, 
if  we  had  any  feelings  of  reverence  for  our 
ancestors,  hope  to  discover  their  fossil 

i  .*  Strauss,  p.  171.  I  Haeckel,  p.  577. 
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bones  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  ever  meeting  them  face  to  face,  even  in 
a  South  African  congregation.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  that  this  constitutes  any  real 
difference,  nay,  the  statement  that  man  is 
only  laterally,  not  lineally,  descended  from 
a  catarrhine  ape,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on 
a  complete  confusion  of  thought. 

Supposing  the  first  ancestor  of  all  living 
beings  to  have  been  a  Moneres,  as 
Haeckel  tells  us,  and  that  this  moneres  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  Amatda,  and  that  the 
Amoeba,  after  passing  through  sixteen  * 
more  stages  of  animal  life,  amerged  as  a 
/y-osimia,  a  half-ape,  which  Prosimia  be¬ 
came  a  Menocerca,  or  tailed  ape,  then  an 
Anthropoid  ape,  like  the  gorilla,  then  a 
Pithecanthropus  or  an  ape-man,  till  at  last 
the  ape-man  (a  purely  mythological  being) 
begat  a  man ;  surely,  in  that  case,  man  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ape,  though 
his  first  ancestor  was  the  small  speck  of 
protoplasm,  called  a  Moneres,  that  has 
not  yet  reached  even  the  dignity  of  a 
celLf  The  admission  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  intermediate  links  between 
the  gorilla  and  man  would  not  make  the 
smallest  difference,  as  long  as  the  genealo¬ 
gical  continuity  is  not  broken.  Even  if 
we  represented  to  ourselves  the  genealo¬ 
gical  tree  of  the  animal  family  as  a  real 
tree,  sending  out  by  gemmation  leaves  and 
branches,  representing  the  different  sp>ecies 
of  animals  from  the  amoeba  to  the  ape,  and 
developing  its  leader  into  man,  we  should 
gain  nothing ;  for  if  the  primordial  moneres 
is  our  common  ancestor,  all  his  descend¬ 
ants  are  brothers ;  all  have,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  some  molecule  of  that  living  substance 
which  existed  in  the  first  living  individual ; 
all  are  liable,  therefore,  to  the  capricious 
working  of  an  unsuspected  atavism. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  necessity  for  softening 
the  true  aspect  of  Darwin’s  theory,  or 
disguising  its  consequences.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  belief  that  animals  so 
distant  as  a  man,  a  monkey,  an  elephant, 
and  a  humming  bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and 
a  fish  could  all  have  sprung  from  the  same 
parents  is  monstrous  but  simply  and 
solely,  whether  it  is  tnie.  If  it  is  true,  we 
shall  soon  learn  to  digest  it.  Appeal.s  to 
the  pride  or  humility  of  man,  to  scientific 
courage  or  religious  piety,  are  all  equally 

*  Haeckel,  p.  578.  t  Ib.  p.  168. 

t  Darwin,  Descent,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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out  of  place.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
our  bodily  habitat  had  not  been  created  in 
all  its  perfection  from  the  first,  but  had 
been  allowed  to  develop  for  ages  before  it 
became  fit  to  hold  a  human  soul,  should 
we  have  any  right  to  complain Do  we 
complain  of  the  injustice  or  indignity  of 
our  having  individually  to  be  born  or  to 
die  ?  of  our  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  embryonic  life,  of  our  being  made 
of  dust,  that  is,  of  exactly  the  same  chem¬ 
ical  materials  from  which  the  bodies  of  an¬ 
imals  are  built  up  ?  Fact  against  fact, 
argument  against  argument,  that  is  the 
rule  of  scientific  wjufare,  a  warfare  in 
which  to  confess  oneself  convinced  or 
vanquished  by  truth  is  often  far  more 
honorable  than  victory. 

But  while  protesting  against  these  senti¬ 
mental  outcries,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  scientific 
clamor.  It  seems  to  me  a  mere  dogma¬ 
tic  assertion*,  to  say  that  it  would  be 
unscientific  to  consider  the  hand  of  a  man 
or  a  monkey,  the  foot  of  a  horse,  the  flip¬ 
per  of  a  seal,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat,  as  having 
been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan  ! 
Even  if  ‘  their  descent  from  a  common 
progenitor,  together  with  their  adaptation 
to  diversified  conditions,’  were  proved  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  the  conception  of  an 
ideal  plan  would  remain  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate.  If  this  one  member  could  be  so 
modified  as  to  become  in  course  of  time  a 
wing,  a  flipper,  a  hoof,  or  a  hand,  there  is 
nothing  unscientific,  nothing  unphiloso- 
phical  in  the  idea  that  it  may  from  the 
first  have  been  intended  for  these  later 
purposes  and  higher  developments.  Not 
every  member  has  become  a  hand;  and 
why  ?  Three  reasons  only  are  admissi¬ 
ble  ;  either  because  there  was  for  the  hand 
a  germ  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
would  have  developed  into  a  hand,  and 
into  a  hand  only  ;  or  because  there  we  re 
outward  circumstances  which  would  have 
forced  any  member  into  the  shape  of  a 
hand ;  or  lastly,  because  there  was  from  the 
beginning  a  correlation  between  that 
particular  member  and  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  became  adapted.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  view  of  the  evolutionist,  who 
looks  upon  an  organ  as  so  much  proto¬ 
plasm,  which,  according  to  circumstances, 
might  assume  any  conceivable  form,  and 
who  treats  all  environing  circumstances 


as  facts  requiring  no  explanation ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Kant’s  view  is 
unphilosophical  when  he  says  :  ‘  Every 
change  in  a  substance  depends  on  its  con¬ 
nection  with  and  reciprocal  action  of  other 
substances,  and  that  reciprocal  action  can¬ 
not  be  explained,  except  through  a  Divine 
mind,  as  the  common  cause  of  both.’* 
At  all  events  the  conception  that  all  these 
modifications  in  the  ascending  scale  of  an¬ 
imal  life  are  the  result  of  natural  selection, 
transcends  the  horizon  of  our  understanding 
quite  as  much  as  the  conception  that  the 
whole  creation  was  foreseen  at  once,  and 
that  what  seems  to  us  the  result  of  adapta¬ 
tion  through  myriads  of  years,  was  seen 
as  a  whole  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  a  ^creative  Self. 
Both  views  are  transcendent,  both  belong 
to  the  domain  of  faith  ;  but  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  the  wonders  of  this  uni¬ 
verse  by  degrees,  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  self-evolution  of  a  cell  which 
contains  within  itself  the  power  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  man,  or  the  admission  of  a  proto¬ 
plasm  which  in  a  given  number  of  years 
would  develop  into  a  homunculus  or  a 
Shakespeare — nay,  the  mere  formation  of 
a  nucleus  which  would  change  the  moneres 
into  an  amceba,  would  far  exceed  in  mar¬ 
vellousness  all  the  speculations  of  Plato 
and  the  wonders  of  Genesis.  The  two 
extremes  of  scientific  research  and  mytho¬ 
logical  speculation  seem  sometimes  on  the 
point  of  meeting  ;  and  when  I  listen  to 
the  language  of  the  most  advanced  biolo¬ 
gists,  I  almost  imagine  I  am  listening  to  one 
of  the  most  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda, 
and  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  say  again  : 
‘In  the  beginning  there  was  the  golden 
egg.’ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Dar¬ 
winian  school,  having  brought  itself  to 
look  upon  the  divers  forms  of  living 
animals  as  the  result  of  gradual  develop¬ 
ment,  should  have  considered  it  an  act  of 
intellectual  cowardice  to  stop  short  before 
man.  The  gap  between  man  and  the 
higher  apes  is  so  very  small,  whereas  the 
gap  between  the  ape  and  the  moneres 
is  enormous.  If,  then,  the  latter  could  be 
cleared,  how  could  we  hesitate  about  the 
former  ?  Few  of  those  who  have  read 
Darwin  or  Haeckel  could  fail  to  feel  the 
force  of  this  appeal ;  and  so  far  from 
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showing  a  want  of  courage,  those  who 
resist  it  require  really  all  the  force  of 
intellectual  convictions  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  with  the  rest.  I  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Darwin  because  I  hold  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  decided  in  an  anatomical 
theatre  only.  There  is  to  my  mind  one 
difficulty  w'hich  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated,  and  which  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  able  to  remove.  There  is  between 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  on  one  side, 
and,  man,  even  in  his  lowest  state,  on  tjie 
other,  a  barrier  which  no  animal  has  ever 
crossed,  and  that  barrier  is — Language. 
By  no  effort  of  the  understanding,  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  can  I  explain  to 
myself  how  language  could  have  grown 
out  of  anything  which  animals  possess, 
even  if  we  granted  them  millions  of  years 
for  that  purpose.  If  anything  has  a 
right  to  the  name  of  specific  difference,  it  is 
language  as  we  find  it  in  man,  and  in  man 
only.  Even  if  we  removed  the  name  of 
specific  difference  from  our  philosophic 
dictionaries,  I  should  still  hold  that 
nothing  deserves  the  name  of  man  except 
what  is  able  to  speak.  If  Mr.  Mill* 
maintains  that  a  rational  elephant  could 
not  be  called  a  man,  all  depends  on  what 
he  means  by  rational.  But  it  may  certain¬ 
ly  be  said  with  equal,  and  even  greater 
truth,  that  a  speaking  elephant  or  an 
elephantine  speaker  could  never  be  called 
an  elephant. 

I  can  bring  myself  to  imagine  with  evolu¬ 
tionist  philosophers  that  that  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  organs,  the  eye,  has  been  developed 
out  of  a  pigmentary  spot,  and  the  ear  out 
of  a  particularly  sore  place  in  the  skin ;  that, 
in  fact,  an  animal  without  any  organs  of 
sense  may  in  time  grow  into  an  animal  with 
organs  of  sense.  1  say  I  can  imagine  it, 
and  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  classing 
such  a  theory  as  utterly  inconceivable. 
But,  taking  all  that  is  called  animal  on  one 
side,  and  man  on  the  other,  I  must  call  it 
inconceivable  that  any  known  animal  could 
ever  develop  language.  Professor  Schlei¬ 
cher,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dar¬ 
win,  observed  once  jokingly,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  deep  meaning,  ‘  If  a  pig  were  ever 
to  say  to  me,  “  I  am  a  pig,”  it  would  ipso 
fcuto  cease  to  be  a  pig.’  This  shows  how 
strongly  he  felt  that  language  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  animal,  and  the  exclusive 
or  specific  property  of  man.  I  do  not 
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wonder  that  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  philo¬ 
sophers  belonging  to  his  school  should  not 
feel  the  difficulty  of  language  as  it  was  felt 
by  Professor  &hleicher,  who,  though  a 
Darwinian,  was  also  one  of  our  best  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Science  of  Language.  But 
those  who  know  best  what  language  is,  and, 
still  more,  what  it  presupposes,  cannot,  how¬ 
ever  Darwinian  they  may  be  on  other  points, 
ignore  the  veto  which,  as  yet,  that  science 
enters  against  the  last  step  in  Darwin’s  phi¬ 
losophy.  That  philosophy  would  not  be 
vitiated  by  admitting  an  independent  be¬ 
ginning  for  man.  For  if  Mr.  l)arwin  admits, 
in  opposition  to  the  evolutionist  pur  et 
simple,  four  or  five  progenitors  for  the  whole 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  are  most 
likely  intended  for  the  Radiata,  Mollusca, 
Articulata,  and  Vertebrata,  there  would  be 
nothing  radically  wrong  in  admitting  a  fifth 
progenitor  for  man.  As  Mr.  Darwin  does 
not  admit  this,  but  declares  distinctly  that 
man  has  been  developed  from  some  lower 
animal,  we  may  conclude  that  physiologically 
and  anatomically  there  are  no  tenable  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  view.  But  if  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  goeson  to  say  •  that  in  a  series  of  forms 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-like 
creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point 
where  the  term  ‘  man  ’  ought  to  be 
used,  he  has  left  the  ground,  peculiarly  his 
own,  where  few  would  venture  to  oppose 
him,  and  he  must  expect  to  be  met  by 
those  who  have  studied  mau,  not  only  as 
an  ape-like  creature,  which  he  undoubtedly 
is,  but  also  as  an  un-ape-like  creature,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  language,  and  of  all  that  language 
implies. 

My  objections  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  are  tw’ofold : 
first,  as  to  form  ;  secondly,  as  to  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  form  which  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  has  given  to  his  argument,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  he  takes  for 
granted  in  the  premiss  what  is  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  conclusion.  If  there  existed 
a  series  graduating  insensibly  from  some 
ape-like  creature  to  man,  then,  no  doubt, 
the  very  fact  that  the  graduation  is  insen¬ 
sible  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  fix¬ 
ing  on  any  definite  point  where  the  animal 
ends  and  man  begins.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  and  might 
have  been  passed  by  unnoticed,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  same  kind  of  argument  occurs 
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not  unfrequently  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dar-  ofthisinsensible  graduation  would  eliminate, 
win  and  his  followers.  Whenever  the  dis-  not  only  the  difference  between  ape  and 
tance  between  two  points  in  the  chain  of  man,  but  likewise  between  black  and  white, 
creation  seems  too  great,  and  there  is  no  hot  and  cold,  a  high  and  a  low  note  in 
chance  of  finding  the  missing  links,  we  are  music :  in  fact,  it  would  do  away  mth  the 
told  again  and  again  that  we  have  only  to  possibility  of  all  exact  and  definite  know- 
imagine  a  large  number  of  intermediate  ledge,  by  removing  those  wonderful  lines 
beings,  insensibly  sloping  up  or  sloping  and  laws  of  nature  which  change  the  Chaos 
down,  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulty,  into  a  Kosmos,  the  Infinite  into  the  Finite, 
Whenever  I  meet  with  this  line  of  reason-  and  which  enable  us  to  count,  to  tell,  and 
ing,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  an  argument  to  know. 

used  by  Hindu  theologians  in  their  en-  There  have  always  been  philosophers  who 
deavors  to  defend  the  possibility  and  the  have  an  eye  for  the  Infinite  only,  who 
truth  of  Divine  revelation.  Their  oppo-  see  All  in  One,  and  One  in  All.  One  of 
nents  say  that  between  a  Divine  Being,  the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity,  nay,  of  the 
who  they  admit  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  world,  Herakleitos  (460  B.c.),  sum- 
truth,  and  human  beings  who  are  to  re-  med  up  the  experience  of  his  life  in  the 
ceiv'e  the  truth,  there  is  a  gulf  which  no-  famous  words,  navra  xal  ovdev  fiivei, 
thing  can  bridge  over ;  and  they  go  on  to  ‘  All  is  moving,  and  nothing  is  fixed,’  or  as 
say  that,  admitting  that  Divine  truth,  as  we  should  say,  ‘  All  is  growing,  all  is  de- 
revealed,  was  perfect  in  the  Revealer,  yet  veloping,  all  is  evolving.’  But  this  view 
the  same  Divine  truth,  as  seen  by  human  of  the  universe  was  met,  it  may  be  by  anti¬ 
beings,  must  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents  cipation,  by  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
of  human  frailty  and  fallibility.  The  ortho-  When  Pythagoras  was  asked  what  was  the 
dox  Brahmans  grow  very  angry  at  this,  wisest  of  all  things,  he  replied,'  Number,’ 
and,  appealing  to  their  sacred  books,  they  and  next  to  it,  ‘  He  who  gave  names  to  all 
maintain  that  there  was  between  the  Divine  things.’  How  should  we  translate  this  enig- 
and  the  human  a  chain  of  intermediate  be-  matical  saying  ?  I  believe,  in  modem 
ings,  Rishis  or  seers,  as  they  call  them ;  philosophical  language,  it  would  run  like 
that  the  first  generation  of  these  seers  was,  this :  ‘  True  knowledge  is  impossible  with- 
say,  nine-tenths  divine  and  one-tenth  hu-  out  definite  generalisation  or  concepts  (that 
man;  the  second,  eight-tenths  divine  and  is,  number),  and  without  definite  signs  for 
two-tenths  human  ;  the  third,  seven-tenths  these  concepts  (that  is,  language).’ 
divine  and  three-tenths  human  ;  that  each  The  Herakleitean  view  is  now  again  in 
of  these  generations  handed  down  revealed  the  ascendant.  All  is  changing,  all  is  de¬ 
truth,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  ninth  genera-  veloping,  all  is  evolving.  Ask  any  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  one-tenth  divine  and  nine-  tionist  philosopher  whether  he  can  con- 
tenths  human,  and  by  them  was  preached  ceive  any  two  things  so  heterogeneous 
to  ordinary  mortals,  being  tentenths,  or  that,  given  a  few  millions  of  years  and 
altogether  human.  In  this  way  they  feel  plenty  of  environment,  the  one  cannot  de- 
convinced  that  the  gulf  between  the  Di-  velop  into  the  other,  and  I  believe  he  will 
vine  and  the  human  is  safely  bridged  over;  say.  No.  I  do  not  argue  here  against  this 
and  they  might  use  the  very  words  of  Mr.  line  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
Darwin,  that  in  this  series  of  forms  gradu-  that,  in  one  sphere  of  mental  aspirations,  it 
ating  insensibly  from  the  Divine  to  the  hu-  has  its  legitimate  place.  What  I  protest 
man,  it  is  impossible ‘to  fix  on  any  definite  against  is  this,  that  in  the  sphere  of  exact 
point  where  the  term  ‘  man  ’  ought  to  be  knowledge  we  should  allow  ourselves  to 
used.  be  deceived  by  inexact  language.  ‘  In- 

This  old  fallacy  of  first  imagining  a  con-  sensible  graduation  ’  is  self-contradictory, 
tinuous  scale,  and  then  pointing  out  Translated  into  English,  it  means  gradua- 
its  indivisibility,  affects  more  or  less  all  tion  without  graduation,  degrees  without 
systems  of  philosophy  which  wish  to  get  degrees,  or  something  which  is  at  the 
rid  of  specific  distinctions.  That  fallacy  same  time  perceptible  and  imperceptible, 
lurks  in  the  word  ‘  Development,’  which  Millions  of  years  will  never  render  the 
is  now  so  extensively  used,  but  which  re-  distance  between  two  points,  however 
quires  very  careful  testing  before  it  should  near  to  each  other,  imperceptible.  If  the 
be  allowed  to  become  a  current  coin  in  evolutionist  philosopher  asks  for  a  few 
philosophical  transactions.  The  admission  millions  of  years,  the  specialist  philosopher 
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asks  for  eyes  that  will  magnify  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  times,  and  the  Bank  which  supplies 
the  one  will  ^readily  supply  the  other. 
Exact  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  in¬ 
sensible  graduation.  It  counts  thousands 
of  vibrations  that  make  our  imperfect  ears 
hear  definite  tones ;  it  counts  millions  of  vi¬ 
brations  that  make  our  weak  eyes  see  defi¬ 
nite  colors.  It  counts,  it  tells,  it  names,  and 
then  it  knows;  though  it  knows  at  the  same 
time  that  beyond  the  thousands  and  beyond 
the  millions  of  vibrations  there  is  that  which 
man  can  neither  count,  nor  tell,  nor  name, 
nor  know,  the  Unknown,  the  Unknowable 
— ay,  the  Divine. 

But  if  M’e  return  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  argu¬ 
ment,  and  simply  leave  out  the  word  ‘  in¬ 
sensibly,’  which  begs  the  whole  question, 
we  shall  then  have  to  meet  his  statement, 
that  in  a  series  of  forms  graduating  from 
some  ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now 
is,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any 
definite  point  where  the  term  ‘  man  ’  ought 
to  be  used.  This  statement  I  meet  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  negative.  Even  admitting,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  the  existence  of  a  series  of  be¬ 
ings  intermediate  between  ape  and  man — 
a  series  which,  as  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly 
states,  does  not  exist* — I  maintain  that 
the  point  where  the  animal  ends  and  man 
begins  could  be  determined  with  absolute 
precision,  for  it  would  be  coincident  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Radical  Period  of 
language,  with  the  first  formation  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  embodied  in  the  only  form  in 
which  we  find  them  embodied,  viz.  in  the 
roots  of  our  language. 

Mr.  Darwin  was,  of  course,  not  unpre¬ 
pared  for  that  answer.  He  remembered 
the  old  pun  of  Hobbes,  Homo  animal  ra¬ 
tionale,  quia  orafionale  (Man  is  a  rational 
animal,  because  he  is  an  orational  animal), 
and  he  makes  every  effort  in  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  language  as  something  unattainable  by 
the  animal,  as  something  peculiar  to  man, 
as  a  specific  difference  between  man  and 
beast.  In  every  book  on  Logic,  language 
is  quoted  as  the  specific  difference  between 
man  and  all  other  beings.  Thus  we  read 
in  Stuart  Mill’s  Logic  :t  ‘  The  attribute  of 
being  capable  of  understanding  a  language 
is  a  proprium  of  the  species  man,  since, 
without  being  connoted  by  the  word,  it 
follows  from  an  attribute  which  the  word 
does  connote,  viz.  from  the  attribute  of  ra¬ 
tionality.’ 

*  Descent,  i.  p.  185.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  180. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  Mr. 
Darwin  seems,  in  some  places,  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  this.  Thus  he  says  in  one 
passage,*  ‘  Articulate  language  is  peculiar 
to  man.’  In  former  days  we  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  fuller  admission,  for  pe¬ 
culiar  then  meant  the  same  as  special, 
something  that  constitutes  a  species,  or 
something  which  belongs  to  a  person  in 
exclusion  of  others.  But  in  a  philosophy 
which  looks  upon  all  living  beings  as  deve¬ 
loped  from  four  or  five  primordial  cells, 
there  can,  in  strict  logic,  exist  four  or  five 
really  and  truly  peculiar  characters  only, 
and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  peculiar,  when 
used  by  Mr.  Darwin,  cannot  mean  what  it 
would  have  meant  if  employed  by  others. 

As  if  to  soften  the  admission  which  he 
had  made  as  to  articulate  language  being 
peculiar  to  man,  Mr.  Darwin  continues : 
‘  But  man  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals,  inarticulate  cries  to  express  his 
meaning,  aided  by  gestures,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.’  No 
one  would  deny  this.  There  are  many 
things  besides,  which  man  shares  in  com¬ 
mon  with  animals.  In  fact,  the  discovery 
that  man  is  an  animal  was  not  made 
yesterday,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  that  discovery.  Man,  how¬ 
ever,  was  formerly  called  a  ‘  rational  ani¬ 
mal,'  and  the  question  is,  whether  he  pos¬ 
sesses  anything  peculiar  to  himself,  or 
whether  he  represents  only  the  highest 
form  of  perfection  to  which  an  animal,  un¬ 
der  favorable  circumstances,  may  attain. 
Mr.  Darwin  dwells  more  fully  on  the  same 
point,  viz.  on  that  kind  of  language  which 
man  shares  in  common  with  animals,  when 
he  says,  ‘  This  holds  good,  especially  with 
the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  but  little  connected  with  our  higher  in¬ 
telligence.  Our  cries  of  pain,  fear,  surprise, 
anger,  together  with  their  appropriate  ac¬ 
tions,  and  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to 
her  beloved  child,  are  more  expressive 
than  any  words.’ 

No'  doubt  they  are.  A  tear  is  more  ex¬ 
pressive  than  a  sigh,  a  sigh  is  more  expres¬ 
sive  than  a  speech,  and  silence  itself  is 
sometimes  more  eloquent  than  words. 
But  all  this  is  not  language  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Darwin  himself  feels,  evidently,  that 
he  has  not  said  all ;  he  struggles  manfully 
with  the  difficulties  before  him;  nay,  he 
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really  represents  the  case  against  himself 
as  strongly  as  possible.  ‘It  is  not  the 
mere  power  of  articulation,’  he  continues, 
‘  that  distinguishes  man  from  other  ani¬ 
mals,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  parrots  can 
talk  ;  but  it  is  his  large  power  of  connect¬ 
ing  definite  sounds  with  definite  ideas' 

Here,  then,  we  might  again  imagine 
that  Mr.  Darwin  admitted  all  we  want,  viz. 
that  some  kind  of  language  is  peculiar  to 
man,  and  distinguishes  man  from  other 
animals ;  that,  supposing  man  to  be,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  no  more  than  an  animal, 
he  perceived  that  what  made  man  to  differ 
from  all  other  animals  was  something  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  except  in  man,  nowhere 
indicated  even  in  the  whole  series  of  living 
beings,  beginning  with  the  Bathybius 
Haeckelii,  and  ending  with  the  tailless  ape. 
But,  no ;  there  follows  immediately  after, 
the  finishing  sentence,  extorted  rather,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  naturally  flowing  from 
his  pen,  ‘This  obviously  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties.’ 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  ?  If  it  refers  to  the  mental  faculties 
of  man,  then  no  doubt  it  may  be  said  to 
be  obvious.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  refer  to 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  gorilla,  then, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
so  far  from  being  obvious,  that  the  very  op¬ 
posite  might  be  called  so — I  mean  the  fact 
that  no  development  of  mental  faculties  has 
ever  enabled  one  single  animal  to  connect 
one  single  definite  idea  with  one  single  de¬ 
finite  word. 

I  .confess  that  after  reading  again  and 
again  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  language,  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  could  bring  himself  to  sum  up  the 
subject  as  follows:  ‘We  have  seen  that 
the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  in  itself 
does  not  offer  any  insuperable  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  has  been  developed 
from  some  lower  animal’  (p.  62). 

Now  the  fact  is  that  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  has  ever  been  adduced  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  trying  or  learning  to  speak,  nor  has 
it  been  explained  by  any  scholar  or- phi¬ 
losopher  how  that  barrier  of  language, 
which  divides  man  from  all  animals,  might 
be  effectually  crossed.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  arguments  which 
might  be  urged,  either  in  favor*  of  ani¬ 
mals  possessing  the  gift  of  language,  but 


*  5>ee  Wundt,  Menschen-  und  Tkierseele,  vol.  ii. 
p.  265. 


preferring  not  to  use  it,  or  as  tending  to 
show  that  living  beings,  to  use  the  words 
of  Demokritos,  speak  naturally,  and  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  cough,  sneeze, 
bellow,  bark,  or  sigh.  But  Mr.  Darwin 
has  never  told  us  what  he  thinks  on  this 
point.  He  refers  to  certain  writers  on  the 
origin  of  language,  who  consider  that  the 
first  materials  of  language  are  either  inter¬ 
jections  or  imitations ;  but  their  writings 
in  no  wise  support  the  theory  that  animals 
also  could,  either  out  of  their  own  bark¬ 
ings  and  bellowings,  or  out  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  sounds  of  mocking-birds,  have  elabo¬ 
rated  anything  like  what  we  mean  by  lan¬ 
guage,  even  among  the  lowest  savages. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of 
my  hearers  that,  in  my  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  when  speaking  of 
Demokritos  and  some  of  his  later  follow¬ 
ers,  I  called  his  theory  on  the  origin  of 
language  the  Bow-ivow  theory,  because  I 
felt  certain  that,  if  this  theory  were  only 
called  by  its  right  name,  it  would  require 
no  further  refutation.  It  might  have 
seemed  for  a  time,  to  judge  from  the  pro¬ 
tests  that  were  raised  against  that  name, 
as  if  there  had  been  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  scholars  holding  this  Demokritean 
theory  in  all  its  crudity.  But  it  required 
but  very  little  mutual  explanation  before 
these  scholars  perceived  that  there  was 
between  them  and  me  but  little  difference, 
and  that  all  which  the  followers  of  Bopp 
insist  on  as  a  sine  qu&  non  of  scholarship 
is  the  admission  of  roots,  definite  in  their 
form,  from  which  to  derive,  according  to 
strict  phonetic  laws,  every  word  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  etymological  analysis,  whether  in 
English  and  Sanskrit,  or  in  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  or  in  Mongolian  and  Finnish. 
For  philological  purposes  it  matters  little, 
as  I  said  in  1866,  what  opinion  we  hold 
on  the  origin  of  roots  so  long  as  we  agree 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
purely  mimetic  expressions,  all  words, 
such  as  we  find  them,  whether  in  English 
or  in  Sanskrit,  encumbered  with  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  and  mouldering  away  under 
the  action  of  phonetic  decay,  must,  in  the 
last  instance,  be  traced  back,  by  means  of 
definite  phonetic  laws,  to  those  definite 
primary  forms  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  roots.  These  roots  stand  like  bar¬ 
riers  between  the  chaos  and  the  kosmos 
of  human  speech.  Whoever  admits  the 
historical  character  of  roots,  whatever 
opinion  he  may  hold  on  their  origin,  is 
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not  a  Demokritean,  does  not  hold  that 
theory  which  I  called  the  Bow-wow  tlieory, 
and  cannot ‘be  quoted  in  support  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  opinions  that  the  cries  of  ani 
mals  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
language  of  man. 

If  we  speak  simply  of  the  materials,  not 
of  the  elements  of  language^and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  two  words  is  but 
too  often  overlooked — then,  no  doubt,  w'e 
may  not  only  say  that  the  phonetic  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  cries  of  animals  and  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  man  are  the  same,  but  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  evolutionist  philoso¬ 
phers,  we  might  trace  the  involuntary  ex¬ 
clamations  of  men  back  to  the  inanimate 
and  inorganic  world.  I  quoted  formerly 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Heyse,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  fact  that  most  substances, 
when  struck  or  otherwise  set  in  motion, 
show  a  power  of  reaction  manifested  by 
their  various  rings,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  look 
upon  philosophy  as  a  ‘knowledge  of  the 
highest  generalities  ’  should  have  treated 
Professor  Heyse  with  so  much  contempt. 

But  neither  those  who  traced  the  mate¬ 
rial  elements  of  language  back  to  inter¬ 
jections  and  imitations,  nor  those  who 
went  farther  and  traced  them  back  to  the 
ring  inherent  in  all  vibrating  substances, 
ought  to  have  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  they  had  thus  accounted  for  the  real 
elements  of  language.  We  may  account 
for  the  materials  of  many  things,  without 
thereby  accounting  for  what  they  are,  or 
how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  a  number  of  dints, 
more  or  less  carefully  chipped  and  shaped 
and  sharpened,  and  if  we  were  to  say  that 
these  flints  are  like  other  flints  found  b^ 
thousands  in  fields  and  quarries,  this 
would  be  as  true  as  that  the  materials  for 
forming  the  words  of  our  language  are 
the  same  as  the  cries  of  animals,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  sounds  of  bells.  But  would 
this  explain  the  problem  which  we  wish 
to  explain  ?  Certainly  not.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that 
apes  had  been  seen  to  use  flints  for  throw¬ 
ing  at  each  other,*  that  they  could  not 
but  have  discovered  that  sharp-edged 
flints  were  the  most  eflTective,  and  would 
therefore  have  either  made  a  natural  se- 

•  ‘  The  Pavians  in  Eastern  Africa.’  See  Cas- 
pari,  UrgtukitkU,  i.  p.  244. 
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lection  of  them,  or  tried  to  imitate  them — 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  other  flints  a 
sharp  edge — what  would  antiquaries  say 
to  such  heresies  ?  And  yet  I  can  assure 
them  that  to  say  that  no  traces  of  human 
workmanship  can  be  discovered  in  these 
flints,*  that  they  in  no  wise  prove  the 
early  existence  of  man,  or  that  there  is  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  belief  that 
these  flints  were  made  by  apes,  cannot 
sound  half  so  incongruous  to  them,  as  to 
a  man  who  knows  what  language  is  made 
of  being  told  that  the  first  grammatical 
edge  might  have  been  imparted  to  our 
words  by  some  lower  animals,  or  that, 
the  materials  of  language  being  given, 
everything  else,  from  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Goethe,  was  a 
mere  question  of  development. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  in  his  view  that  ani¬ 
mals  possess  language,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
some  very  i>owerful  allies,  and  that  in 
quarters  where  he  would  least  expect  to 
find  them.  Archbishop  Whately  w'rites  : 
‘  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make 
use  of  language  to  express  what  is  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  can  understand  more  or 
less  what  is  so  expressed  by  others.’ 

But  even  with  bishops  and  archbishops 
against  me,  I  do  not  despair.  I  believe  I 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  faculties  of 
animals  as  Mr.  Darwin,  Archbishop 
Whately,  or  any  other  man — nay,  I  may 
perhaps  claim  some  credit  for  myself  for 
having,  in  my  Lectures  delivered  in  1862, 
vindicated  for  the  higher  animals  more 
than  ever  was  vindicated  for  them  before. 

But  after  reading  the  most  eloquent  eu¬ 
logies  on  the  intellectual  powers  and  so¬ 
cial  virtues  of  animals — of  which  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  late — I  always  feel 
that  all  this  and  even  much  more  might 
be  perfectly  true,  and  that  it  would  yet  in 
no  way  affect  the  relative  position  of  man 
and  beast. 

Let  us  hear  the  most  recent  panegyrist : 
‘To  become  man!  Who  should  believe 
that  so  many,  not  only  laymen,  but  stu¬ 
dents  of  nature,  believe  in  'God  becoming 
man,  but  consider  it  incredible  that  an 
animal  should  become  man,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  progressive  development  from 
the  ape  to  man  ?  The  ancient  world,  and 
even  now  the  highest  among  the  Eastern 

*  See  Wkitl^'s  Researchtt  on  Flints  near  Spi 
fnnes,  in  Belgium. 
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nations,  thought  and  think  very  differently 
on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of  metempsy¬ 
chosis  connects  man  and  beast,  and  binds 
the  whole  world  together  by  a  mysterious 
cord.  Judaism  alone,  with  its  hatred  of 
nature  deities,  and  dualistic  Christianity, 
have  made  this  rift  between  man  and 
beast  It  is  remarkable  how  in  our  own 
time  and  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
a  deeper  sympathy  for  the  animal  world 
has  been  roused,  and  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  formation  of  societies  for  preventing 
cruelty  towards  animals,  thus  showing  that 
what,  on  one  side,  is  the  result  of  scientific 
research,  viz.  the  surrendering  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  position  of  man  in  nature,  as  a 
spiritual  being,  is  received  at  the  same 
time  as  a  general  sentiment. 

‘  Public  opinion,  however,  and  what  I 
may  call  the  old  orthodox  natural  science, 
persist  nevertheless  in  considering  man 
and  beast  as  two  separate  worlds  which  no 
bridge  can  ever  connect,  were  it  only  be¬ 
cause  man  is  man  in  so  far  only  as  he  from 
the  beginning  possesses  something  which 
the  beast  has  not  and  never  will  have. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  account,  God 
created  the  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  lump ; 
but  in  the  case  of  man.  He  first  formed  his 
body  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breath¬ 
ed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.  This  living 
soul  of  the  old  Jewish  writers  has  after¬ 
wards  been  changed  by  Christianity  into 
an  immortal  soul,  a  being  different  in  kind 
and  dignity  from  such  other  common 
souls  as  might  be  allowed  to  beasts.  Or, 
the  soul  of  man  and  beast  being  admitted 
to  be  the  same,  man  was  endowed  in  ad¬ 
dition  with  a  spirit,  as  the  substantial  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  beast. 

‘  Against  all  this,’  the  writer  continues, 

‘  we  have  now  the  fact  of  natural  science 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  viz.  that 
the  faculties  of  beasts  differ  from  those  of 
man  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind. 
Voltaire  said  truly,  “  Animals  have  sensa¬ 
tion,  imagination,  memory,  also  desires  and 
movements,  and  yet  no  one  thinks  of 
claiming  for  them  an  immaterial  soul. 
Why  should  we,  for  our  small  surplus  of 
these  faculties  and  acts,  require  such  a 
soul?"  Now  the  surplus  on  the  side  of 
man  is  not  indeed  so  small  as  Voltaire’s 
rhetoric  represents  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  enormous.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  plus 
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only,  it  is  not  something  new.  Even  with 
animals  of  the  lower  orders  it  would  take 
volumes,  as  Darwin  says,  to  describe  the 
habits  and  mental  powers  of  an  ant.  The 
same  with  bees.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  more  closely  an  observer  watches 
the  life  and  work  of  any  class  of  animals, 
the  more  he  feels  inclined  to  speak  of 
their  understanding.  The  stories  about 
the  memory,  the  reflection,  the  faculties  of 
learning  and  culture  in  dogs,  horses,  and 
elephants  are  infinite ;  and  even  in  so-call¬ 
ed  wild  animals  similar  qualities  may  be 
detected.  Brehm,  speaking  of  birds  of 
prey,  says :  “  They  act  after  having  reflect¬ 
ed  ;  they  make  plans  and  carry  them  out.” 
The  same  writer  says  of  thrushes :  “  They 
perceive  quickly  and  judge  correctly ;  they 
use  all  means  and  ways  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.”  Those  varieties  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  forests  of 
the  North  are  easily  taken  in;  but  ex¬ 
perience  soon  makes  them  wise,  and  those 
who  have  once  been  deceived  are  not 
easily  cheated  a  second  time  (therein  they 
certainly  differ  from  man).  Even  among 
men,  whom  they  never  trust  completely, 
they  know  well  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  dangerous  and  the  harmless ;  they  al¬ 
low  the  shepherd  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  hunter.  In  the  same  sense  Dar¬ 
win  speaks  of  the  incredible  degree  of 
acuteness,  caution,  and  cleverness  on  the 
part  of  the  furry  animals  of  North  America, 
as  being  chiefly  due  to  the  constant  snares 
and  wiles  of  the  hunter. 

‘  Mr.  Darwin  tries  particularly  to  show 
in  the  higher  animals  the  beginnings  of 
moral  sentiments  also,  which  he  connects 
with  their  social  instincts.  A  kind  of 
sense  of  honor  and  of  conscience  can  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  be  recognised  in  nobler  and  well- 
bred  horses  and  dogs.  And  even  if  the 
conscience  of  dogs  has  not  unjustly  been 
traced  back  to  the  stick,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  lower  classes  of  man.  Those  in¬ 
stincts  in  animals  which  refer  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  young,  to  the  care,  trouble, 
and  sacrifices  on  their  behalf,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  germs  of  higher  moral 
faculties.  Here,  as  Goethe  says,  we  see 
indicated  in  the  animal  the  bud  of  what  in 
man  becomes  a  blossom.’ 

So  far  the  panegyrist ;  in  reply  to  whom 
I  can  only  say  that,  without  doubting  any 
of  the  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  understanding,  the  caution,  the 
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judgment,  the  sagacity,  acuteness,  clever-  dog  understands  it,  and  other  animals  too, 
ness,  genius,  or  even  the  social  virtues  of  such  as  cats  or  sheep,  and  even  children, 
animals,  the  rules  of  positive  philosophy  learn  it.  A  cat  that  has  once  been  fright- 
forbid  us  to  assert  anything  about  their  in-  ened  or  bitten  by  a  barking  dog  will  easily 
stincts  or  intellectual  faculties.  We  may  understand  the  sound,  and  run  away,  like 
allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  our  own  any  other  so-called  rational  being.  The 
fancies  or  by  analogy,  and  we  may  guess  spitting  of  a  cat,  again,  is  a  sign  of  anger, 
and  assert  very  plausibly  many  things  and  a  dog  that  has  once  had  his  eyes 
about  the  inner  life  of  animals ;  but  how-  scratched  by  a  cat  would  not  be  slow  to 
ever  strong  our  own  belief  may  be,  the  understand  that  feline  dialect,  whenever 
whole  subject  is  transcendent,  i.e.  beyond  he  hears  it  in  close  proximity.  The  pur- 
the  reach  of  positive  knowledge.  We  all  ring  of  a  cat  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
admit  that,  in  many  respects,  the  animal  is  and  it  may  be,  as  we  have  been  told,  like 
even  superior  to  man.  Who  is  there  but  the  murmuring  of  a  mother  to  her  belov- 
at  one  time  or  other  has  not  sighed  for  the  ed  child.  The  subject  of  the  emotional 
wings  of  birds  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the  language  of  animals  and  man  is  endless, 
muscles  of  the  lion  are  more  powerful,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  the  pen  of  the 
those  of  the  cat  more  pliant,  than  ours  ?  poet  rather  than  of  the  philosopher.* 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  eagle  possesses  a  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
keener  vision,  the  deer  a  sharper  hearing,  language  and language? 

the  dog  a  better  scent  than  man  ?  Who  The  very  name  shows  the  difference, 
has  not  sometimes  envied  the  bear  his  fur.  Language,  such  as  we  speak,  is  founded 
or  the  snail  its  house  ?  Nay,  I  am  quite  on  reason,  reason  meaning  for  philosophical 
prepared  to  go  even  farther,  and  if  meta-  purposes  the  faculty  of  forming  and  han- 
physicians  were  to  tell  me  that  our  senses  dling  general  concepts ;  and  as  that  power 
only  serve  to  distract  the  natural  intuitions  manifests  itself  outwardly  by  articulate 
of  the  soul,  that  our  organs  of  sense  are  language  only,  we,  as  positive  philosophers, 
weak,  deceptive,  limited,  and  that  a  mol-  have  a  right  to  say  that  animals,  being 
lusc,  being  able  to  digest  without  a  devoid  of  the  only  tangible  sign  of  reason 
stomach  and  to  live  without  a  brain,  is  a  which  we  know,  viz.  language,  may  by  us 
more  perfect,  certainly  a  more  happy,  be  treated  as  irrational  lyings — irrational, 
being  than  man,  I  should  bow  in  silence ;  not  in  the  sense  of  devoid  of  observation, 
but  I  should  still  appeal  to  one  palpable  shrewdness,  calculation,  presence  of  mind, 
fact — viz.  that  whatever  animals  may  do  or  reasoning  in  the  sense  of  weighing,  or  even 
not  do,  no  animal  has  ever  spoken.  genius,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of  devoid 

I  use  this  expression  advisedly,  because  of  the  power  of  forming  and  handling 
as  soon  as  we  speak  of  language,  we  open  general  concepts. 

the  door  to  all  kinds  of  metaphor  and  poe-  The  distinction  here  made  between 
try.  If  we  want  to  reason  correctly,  we  emotional  and  rational  language  may  seem 
must  define  what  we  mean  by  language,  fanciful  and  artificial  to  those  who  are  not 
Now  there  are  two  totally  distinct  oj)era-  acquainted  with  the  history  and  origin  of 
tions  which  in  ordinary  parlance  go  by  the  language,  but  they  have  only  to  consult 
same  name  of  language,  but  which  should  the  works  of  modem  physiologists  and 
be  distinguished  most  carefully  as  Emo-  medical  men  to  convince  themselves  that 
tional  and  Rational  language.  The  power  this  distinction  rests  on  what  even  they 
of  showing  by  outward  signs  what  we  feel,  would  admit  to  be  a  most  solid  basis.  Dr. 
or,  it  may  be,  what  we  think,  is  the  source  Hughlings  Jackson,  in  some  articles  pub- 
of  emotional  language,  and  the  recogni-  lished  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for 
tion  of  such  emotional  signs,  or  the  under-  December  14  and  21,  1867,  speaking  of 
standing  of  their  purport,  is  no  more  than  the  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  train, 
the  result  of  memory,  a  resuscitation  of  says :  ‘  This  disease  may  induce  partial  or 
painful  or  pleasant  impressions  connected  complete  defect  of  intellectual  language, 
with  such  signs.  That  emotional  language  and  not  cause  corresponding  defect  of 
is  certainly  shared  in  common  by  man  and  emotional  or  interjectional  language.  The 
animals.  If  a  dog  barks,  that  may  be  a  typical  patient  in  this  disease  misuses 
sign,  according  to  circumstances,  of  his  words  or  cannot  use  words  at  all,  to  ex¬ 
being  angry  or  pleased  or  surprised.  - - - 

Every  dog  speaks  that  language,  every  ♦  See  Darwin,  Descent,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54. 
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press  his  thoughts ;  ngr  can  he  express  his 
thoughts  by  writing,  or  by  any  signs  suf¬ 
ficiently  elaborate  to  serve  instead  of  vocal 
or  written  words ;  nor  can  he  read  books 
for  himself.  But  he  can  smile,  laugh,  cry, 
sing,  and  employ  rudimentary  signs  of 
gesticulation.  So  far  as  these  means  of 
communication  serve,  therefore,  he  is  able 
to  exhibit  his  feelings  to  those  around  him. 
He  can  copy  writing  placed  before  him, 
and,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  copy,  sign 
his  own  name.  He  understands  what  is 
said  to  him,  is  capable  of  being  interested 
in  books  which  are  read  to  him,  and  re¬ 
members  incidents  and  tales.  Sometimes 
he  is  able  to  utter  a  word  or  words,  which 
he  cannot  vary,  and  which  he  must  utter 
if  he  speak  at  all,  no  matter  on  what  oc¬ 
casion.  When  excited,  he  can  swear,  and 
even  use  elaborate  formulae  of  swearing* 
(as,  for  example,  “  God  bless  my  life  ”), 
which  have  come  by  habit  to  be  of  only 
inteijectional  value.t  But  he  cannot  re¬ 
peat  such  words  and  phrases  at  his  own 
wish  or  at  the  desire  of  others.  And  as  he 
is  able  to  copy  writing,  so  he  can,  when 
circumstances  dictate,  as  it  were,  to  him, 
give  utterance  to  phrases  of  more  special 
applicability.  Thus,  a  child  being  in 
danger  of  falling,  one  speechless  patient,  a 
woman,  was  surprised  into  e.\claiming, 

“  Take  care.”  But  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  patient  remains  perfectly 
incompetent  to  repeat  at  pleasure  the 
phrase  he  has  just  used  so  appropriately, 
and  has  so  distinctly  uttered.  ...  It 
would  seem  that  the  part  of  the  brain  af¬ 
fected  in  such  cases  is  that  which  is 
susceptible  of  education  to  language,  and 
which  has  been  after  the  birth  of  the  patient 
so  educated.  The  effect  of  the  disease,  in 
relation  t6  speech,  is  to  leave  the  patient 
as  if  he  had  never  been  educated  at  all  to 
language,  and  had  been  born  without  the 
power  of  being  so  educated.  The  disease 
in  question  is  an  affection  of  but  one  side, 
the  left  side,  of  the  brain.’  And  again  : 

‘  Disease  of  a  particular  region  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  followed  by  a 
complete  or  partial  loss  of  power  in  the 
uaming  process,  and  by  consequent  in¬ 
ability  to  speak,  even  when  all  the  machi- 

*  Dr.  (iairdner,  The  Function  of  Articulate 
Speech,  1866,  p.  17. 

t  In  another  paper  Dr.  Jackson  describes  an 
oath  extremely  well  as  ‘  a  phrase  which  emotion 
has  filched  from  the  intellect.’ 
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nery  of  voice  and  articulation  recognised 
in  anatomy  remains  unchanged.’ 

The  whole  of  this  subject  has  of  late 
been  very  fully  examined,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Bateman’s  book  on  Aphasia ;  and 
though  one  may  feel  doubtful  as  to  the 
minute  conclusions  which  Dr.  Broca  has 
drawn  from  his  experiments,  so  much 
seems  to  me  established  :  if  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side  of  the 
anterior  lobe  happens  to  be  affected  by 
disease,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  use 
rational  language;  while,  unless  some 
other  mental  disease  is  added  to  aphasia, 
he  retains  the  faculty  of  emotional  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  communicating  with  others 
by  means  of  signs  and  gestures. 

In  saying  this,  I  shall  not  be  suspected, 
I  hope,  of  admitting  that  the  brain,  or  any 
part  of  the  brain,  secretes  rational  lan¬ 
guage,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  My  only 
object  in  referring  to  these  medical  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments  was  to  show  that 
the  distinction  between  emotional  and  ra¬ 
tional  language  is  not  artificial,  or  of  a 
purely  logical  character,  but  is  confirmed 
by  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  brain  in 
its  pathological  affections.  No  man  of 
any  philosophic  culture  will  look  on  the 
brain,  or  that  portion  of  the  brain  which 
interferes  with  rational  language,  as  the 
seat  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  as  little  as 
we  place  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  eye, 
or  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  the  ear.  That 
without  which  anything  is  impossible  is  not 
necessarily  that  by  which  it  is  possible. 
We  cannot  see  without  the  eye,  nor  hear 
without  the  ear ;  perhaps  we  might  say, 
we  cannot  speak  without  the  third  con¬ 
volution  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain ;  but  neither  can  the  eye  see  without 
us,  the  ear  hear  without  us,  the  third  con¬ 
volution  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  speak  without  us.  To  look  for  the 
faculty  of  speech  in  the  brain  would,  in 
fact,  be  hardly  less  Homeric  than  to  look 
for  the  soul  in  the  midriff. 

This  distinction  between  emotional  and 
nifiotial  language  is,  however,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  in  what  sense  man  and  beast  may 
be  said  to  share  the  gift  of  language  in 
common,  and  in  what  sense  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  so.  Interjections,  for 
instance,  which  constitute  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  element  in  conversation  than  in 
literary  comp>osition,  are  emotional  lan¬ 
guage,  and  they  are  used  by  beasts  as 
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well  as  by  men,  particularly  by  a  man  in  a 
passion,  or  on  a  low  scale  of  civilisation. 
But  there  is  no  language,  even  among  the 
lowest  savages,  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  words  is  not  rational.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Darwin  (p.  35)  says  that  there  are 
savages  who  have  no  abstractitxvas  in  their 
language,  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
real  difference  between  rational  and  emo¬ 
tional  language.  We  do  not  mean  by  ra¬ 
tional  language,  a  language  possessing 
such  abstract  terms  as  whiteness,  goodness, 
to  have  or  to  be ;  but  any  language  in 
which  even  the  most  concrete  of  words 
are  founded  on  general  concepts,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  roots  expressive  of  general 
ideas. 

There  is  in  every  language  a  certain 
layer  of  words  which  may  be  called  purely 
emotional.  It  is  smaller  or  larger  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  genius  and  history  of  each  na¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  never  quite  concealed  by  the 
later  strata  of  rational  speech.  Most  in¬ 
terjections,  many  imitative  words,  belong 
to  this  class.  They  are  perfectly  clear  in 
their  character  and  origin,  and  it  could 
never  be  maintained  that  they  rest  on 
general  concepts.  But  if  we  deduct  that 
inorganic  stratum,  all  the  rest  of  language, 
whether  among  ourselves  or  among  the 
lowest  barbarians,  can  be  traced  back  to 
roots,  and  every  one  of  these  roots  is  the 
sign  of  a  general  concept.  This  is  the 
most  important  discovery  of  the  Science 
of  Language. 

Take  any  word  you  like,  trace  it  back 
historically  to  its  most  primitive  form,  and 
you  will  find  that  besides  the  derivative 
elements,  which  can  easily  be  separated,  it 
\  contains  a  predicative  root,  and  that  in 
this  predicative  root  rests  the  connotative 
power  of  the  word.  Why  is  a  stable  called 
a  stable  t  Because  it  stands.  Why  is  a 
saddle  called  a  saddle  J  Because  you  sit 
in  it.  Why  is  a  road  called  a  road  t  Be¬ 
cause  we  ride  on  it  Why  is  heaxen  called 
heaven  t  Because  it  is  heaved  on  high. 
In  this  manner  every  word,  not  excluding 
the  commonest  terms  that  must  occur  in 
every  language,  the  names  for  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  hand  and  foot,  &c., 
have  been  traced  back  historically  to  de¬ 
finite  roots,  and  every  one  of  these  roots 
expresses  a  general  concept.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Darwin  is  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  are  languages  which  have  no 
'  names  for  father  and  mother,  for  heaven 
and  earth,  or  only  such  words  for  those 
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objects  as  cannot  be  derived  from  predica¬ 
tive  roots,  his  statement  that  there  are 
languages  without  abstract  terms  falls  to 
the  ground.  Every  root  is  an  abstract 
term,  and  tliese  roots,  in  their  historical 
reality,  mark  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind — they  mark  the  beginning  of 
rational  speech. 

What  I  wish  to  put  before  you  as  clear¬ 
ly  as  possible  is  this,  that  roots  such  as  da, 
to  give,  stha,  to  stand,  ga,  to  sing,  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  an  unnumbered  progeny,  differ 
from  interjectional  or  imitative  sounds  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  general  con¬ 
cepts  differ  from  single  impressions.  Those, 
therefore,  who  still  think  with  Hume  that 
general  ideas  are  the  same  thing  as  single 
impressions,  only  fainter,  and  who  look  up¬ 
on  this  fainting  away  of  single  impressions 
into  general  ideas  as  something  that  re¬ 
quires  no  explanation,  but  can  be  dis- 
jKJsed  of  by  a  metaphor,  would  probably 
take  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the 
changes  of  cries  and  shrieks  into  roots. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  hold  that 
general  concepts,  even  in  their  lowest 
form,  do  not  spring  spontaneously  from  a 
tabula  rasa,  but  recognize  the  admission  of 
a  co-operating  Self,  w'ould  look  upon  the 
roots  of  language  as  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  presence  of  human  workmanship  in 
the  very  elements  of  language,  as  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  human  intellect, 
of  which  no  trace  has  ever  been  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  animal  world. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that 
the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  between 
those  who  ascribe  to  language  an  onoma¬ 
topoeic  origin,  and  those  who  derive 
language  from  roots,  has  a  much  deeper 
significance  than  a  mere  question  of  scho¬ 
larship.  If  the  words  of  our  language 
could  be  derived  straight  from  imitative  or 
interjectional  sounds,  such  as  bow  wow  or 
pooh  pooh,  then  I  should  say  that  Hume 
was  right  against  Kant,  and  that  Mr. 
Darwin  was  right  in  representing  the 
change  of  animal  into  human  language  as 
a  mere  question  of  time.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  fact  which  no  scholar  would 
venture  to  deny,  that,  after  deducting  the 
purely  onomatopoeic  portion  of  the  diction¬ 
ary,  the  real  bulk  of  our  language  is  de¬ 
rived  from  roots,  definite  in  their  form 
and  general  in  their  meaning,  then  that  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  language  which  gave 
rise  to  these  roots,  and  which  I  call  the 
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Radical  Period,  forms  the  frontier — be  it 
broad  or  narrow — between  man  and  beast. 

That  period  may  have  been  of  slow 
growth,  or  it  may  have  been  an  instanta* 
neous  evolution  :  we  do  not  know.  Like 
the  beginnings  of  all  things,  the  first  be¬ 
ginnings  of  language  and  reason  transcend 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding, 
nay,  the  limits  of  human  imagination. 
But  after  the  first  step  has  been  made, 
after  the  human  mind,  instead  of  being 
simply  distracted  by  the  impressions  of  the 
senses,  has  performed  the  first  act  of  ab¬ 
straction,  were  it  only  by  making  one  and 
one  to  be  two,  everything  else  in  the 
growth  of  language  becomes  as  intelligible 


as  the  growth  of  the  intellect ;  nay,  more 
so.  We  still  possess,  we  still  use,  the  same 
materials  of  language  which  were  first 
fixed  and  fashioned  by  the  rational  ances¬ 
tors  of  our  race.  These  roots,  which  are 
in  reality  our  oldest  title-deeds  as  rational 
beings,  still  supply  the  living  sap  of  the 
millions  of  words  scattered  over  the  globe, 
while  no  trace  of  them,  or  anything  cor¬ 
responding  to  them,  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered  even  amongst  the  most  advanced 
of  catarrhine  apes. 

The  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved 
in  our  last  Lecture  is  the  origin  of  those 
roots.  — Fraseds  Magazine. 


NEW  ROME.* 

LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  MISS  STORY’S  ALBUM. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 
Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head ; 

For  the  priests  have  got  him  in  prison. 

And  Psyche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  oppressors 
Begin  to  quake  and  disband ; 

And  The  Times,  that  bright  Apollo, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

“  And  what,"  cries  Cupid,  “  will  save  us  ?” 

Says  Apollo  :  “  Moilernise  Rome  ! 

What  inns  1  Your  streets  too,  how  narrow ! 

Too  much  of  palace  and  dome ! 

“  O  learn  of  London,  whose  paupers 
Are  not  pushed  out  by  the  swells  1 
Wide  streets  with  fine  double  trottoirs. 

And  then — the  London  hotels !” 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  head  as  before. 

Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so. 

And  will  through  centuries  more. — Comhill  Magfxeihe.. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  WEATHER  KNOWLEDGE.t 

The  prediction  of  the  seasons,  for  any 
considerable  period  in  advance,  is  of  course 


*  See  The  Times  of  April  I  Jth. 
t  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Feb.  14. 


the  problem  whose  solution  must  affect  the  • 
most  important  social  interests,  inasmuch  > 
as  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  dependent  on  the  varying  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  weather.  Recently,  in  order  to 
afford  some  practical  information  as  to  thei- 
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effect  of  the  weather  on  growing  crops,  an 
agitation  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  a  system  of  Telegraphic  Agri¬ 
cultural  Weather  Reports  ;  in  order  by  a 
sort  of  International  Co-operative  Com 
League  to  be  able  to  control  the  price  of 
grain  by  a  knowledge  of  the  prospects  of 
the  harvest  The  veteran  Maury,  whose 
recent  death  we  are  now  deploring,  was 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  movement,  and 
at  his  instigation  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Statistical  Congress  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  last  August,  for  the  interchange  of 
such  reports.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
what  action  was  taken,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  organization  necessary  to  carry 
out  so  gigantic  a  scheme  will  be  on  such 
a  scale  that  it  will  be  long  ere  the  grain- 
producing  countries  will  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  a  plan  which  entails  on  them 
a  very  serious  expenditure  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  the  intelligence, 
no  matter  how  desirable  the  completion  of 
such  an  undertaking  may  be.  Meanwhile 
we  ourselves,  in  the  course  of  last  summer, 
have  made  a  beginning  of  giving  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  probable  growth  of  crops, 
by  adding  six  inland  stations  to  the  list  of 
those  which  furnish  information  for  the 
Daily  Weather  Reports. 

Our  recent  experience  of  the  rainfall  of 
1872,  which  was  almost  unprecedented, 
and  certainly  unexpected,  both  as  to  its 
amount  and  continuance,  is  a  fair  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  very  moderate  pretensions 
which  the  most  practical  meteorologists 
can  make  to  a  knowledge  of  the  probable 
character  of  the  weather,  for  even  two 
months  in  advance.  We  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  abundant  notes  as  to  the  concomitant 
phenomena  of  unusual  drought,  during 
parts  of  last  year,  in  other  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  as  to  the  abnormal  relations  of 
barometrical  pressure  over  North-Eastern 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  Iceland  on 
the  other ;  but  none  of  these  facts  throw 
any  light,  hitherto  discoverable,  on  the 
cause  of  our  exceptional  weather. 

The  generally  received  weather  lore, 
which  is  proverbially  current  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  may  usually  be  explained  by  a  tacit 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  induction  from 
averages.  I  shall  only  give  one  instance 
here,  applicable  to  our  prospects  of  a 
severe  spring  after  a  mild  winter.  It  has 
endless  variations,  one  is — 

“  If  the  grass  grow  in  Janivecr, 

’Twill  grow  the  M’orse  for  it  all  the  year.” 


Or  the  old  monkish  rhyme — 

“  Si  Sol  claruerit  se  Virgine  Puriheante 
Majus  erit  frigus  postfestum  quam  fuit  ante." 

Any  one  of  experience  can  cite  nume¬ 
rous  instances  of  the  failure  of  prophecies 
like  these,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
that  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  are  hardly  mathematically  correct. 

Predictions  as  to  the  probable  severity  of 
the  weather,  founded  on  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  “  phaenological  ”  phenomena, 
such  as  the  abundance  of  hips  and  haws, 
cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that,  in  some  way  inscru¬ 
table  to  us,  the  movements  of  birds  of  pas¬ 
sage  are  apparently  directed  by  a  pre¬ 
science  of  the  coming  character  of  the 
weather.  Generally  the  arrival  of  rare  arc¬ 
tic  birds  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  herald  the  approach  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  which  have  already  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  their  home. 

It  is  evident  that  the  changes  of  wea¬ 
ther  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  treated 
mathematically  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
statistical  facts,  and  consequently  attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  our  experience  of  the  seasons, 
in  order  to  test  whether  the  popular  ideas, 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  have  or  have 
not  any  real  basis  of  truth.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  is  a  paper  by  W'ladimir  Koppen, 
(in  the  Russian  “  Repertorium  fiir  Meteo- 
rologie,”  vol.  ii.,)“  On  the  Sequence  of  the 
Non-periodic  Variations  of  Weather,  in¬ 
vestigated  according  to  the  Laws  of  Pro¬ 
bability.”  The  discussion  is  prefaced  by 
the  remark  that  while  weather  study  has 
made  great  progress,  owing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  telegraphy,  its  results  are  mainly 
of  utility  to  the  seaman,  but  remain  com¬ 
paratively  valueless  to  the  farmer,  while 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  weather  is  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  M.  Koppen  has 
examined  the  chance  of  a  change  of  wea¬ 
ther  at  any  time,  and  he  finds  that  the 
weather  has  a  decided  tendency  to  preserve 
its  character.  Thus,  at  Brussels,  if  it  has 
rained  for  nine  or  ten  days  successively, 
the  next  day  will  be  wet  also  in  four  cases 
out  of  five ;  and  the  chance  of  a  change 
decreases  with  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  weather  from  which  the  change  is  to 
take  place  has  lasted. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  temperature 
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for  five-day  periods  we  find  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  true,  for  if  a  cold  five-day 
period  sets  in  after  warm  weather  the  odds 
are  two  to  one  that  the  next  such  period 
will  be  cold  too ;  but  if  the  cold  has  lasted 
for  two  months,  the  odds  are  nearly  eight 
to  one  that  the  first  five  days  of  the  next 
month  will  be  cold  too.  The  probability 
of  change  is,  however,  greater  for  the  five- 
day  periods  than  for  single  days. 

Similar  results  follow  for  the  months, 
but  here  again  the  chance  of  change  shows 
an  increase.  If  we  revert  to  the  instance 
we  first  cited,  that  of  rain,  the  result  is  not 
that  if  it  once  begins  to  rain,  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  its  nnrr  ceasing ;  all  that  is 
implied  is  that  the  chances  are  against  its 
ceasing  on  a  df finite  day,  and  that  they  in¬ 
crease  with  th^ength  of  time  the  rain  has 
lasted.  The  problem  is  similar  to  that  of 
human  life  :  the  chance  of  a  baby  one  year 
old  living  another  year  is  less  than  that  of 
a  man  of  thirty  living  till  thirty-one. 

The  practical  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that 
although  we  know  that  a  compensating 
anomaly  for  all  extraordinary  weather  ex¬ 
ists  somewhere  on  the  earth’s  surface, — 
e.  g.  the  very  common  case  of  intense  cold 
in  America,  while  we  have  a  mild  winter, 
which  was  most  strikingly  true  last  Janu¬ 
ary  (especially  on  the  22nd,  the  day  of  the 
snowstorm  in  Minnesota),  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  as  yet  ascertained  to  anticipate  that 
this  compensation  will  occur  at  any  given 
place  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  other 
words,  when  definite  conditions  of  weather 
have  thoroughly  established,  themselves,  it 
is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  courses 
of  the  atmospheric  currents  are  changed. 

Attempts  have  not  unfrequently  been 
made  to  predict  the  seasons  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  in  advance,  but  without  much  success 
hitherto.  One  great  cause  for  failure  is 
that  accurate  meteorological  records  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  at  more  than  a  few  stations,  and  for 
these  we  cannot  eliminate  the  local  influ¬ 
ences  altogether.  Thus  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  say  what  has  been  the  approximate 
temperature  of  these  islands  for  more  than 
twenty  years, — a  period  far  too  short  for 
the  definite  recognition  of  a  cycle.  The 
shortest  of  tl\jese  cosmical  cycles  which  has 
been  determined  is  the  sun-spot  period,  of 
iij-  years,  according  to  Wolf,  and  there 
are  indications  of  far  longer  periods,  such 
as  33  years,  or  even  years,  according 
to  Hornstein. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Brighton,  a  very  interesting  pa¬ 
per  by  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  the  Mauritius,  was 
read,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  cyclones, 
for  which  that  district  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
enjoys  an  unenviable  notoriety,  have  been 
more  frequent  in  some  years  than  in  others, 
and  that  these  years  of  maximum  frequen¬ 
cy  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years,  coinciding  with  those  of  maximum 
sun-spot  frequency.  This  agreement  is 
most  important,  and  it  has  been  abundant¬ 
ly  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the 
rainfall  at  such  stations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  are  available.  This  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lockyer  in  Na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Meldrum.  The  re¬ 
sults,  for  the  comparatively  short  period  to 
which  they  refer,  are  most  striking,  as  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  periodicity  is 
traceable  in  the  weather  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  is  eminently  suggestive  of  a 
close  relationship  between  the  changes 
which  take  place  on  the  sun’s  surface,  and 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
It  will  at  once  be  asked,  why  has  not  this 
periodicity,  if  it  exists,  been  detected  long 
ago  by  an  examination  of  European  re¬ 
cords,  which  are  far  more  complete  than 
any  existing  for  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold :  in  the  first  place 
we  are  pre-eminently  in  the  district  of  the 
variable  winds,  and  our  storms  are  not  nearly 
so  regular  in  their  character  as  those  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  almost  the  sole  type  of 
storm  is  the  true  tropical  cyclone,  with  its 
concomitant  rainfall.  It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  in  this  country  to  keep  an  accurate  re¬ 
cord  of  all  the  several  storms  which  pass 
over  us.  The  existence  of  congregate 
storms  is  not  unfrequent ;  two,  and  even 
three,  systems  of  disturbance  being  trace¬ 
able  at  the  same  time  within  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Are  these  one 
single  storm  or  several,  and  how  should 
they  be  counted  in  a  catalogue  ?  Rain 
also  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  storms  in  a  year ;  for,  although 
we  know  that  warm  winters  are  invariably 
wet  and  stormy,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  all  but  constant  rainfall  of  last 
summer  was  in  any  way  related  to  storms. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  second  place,  a 
far  deeper  reason  for  the  non-discovery  of 
these  cycles  in  any  chance  series  of  rainfall 
records.  The  sun  passes  through  phases  of 
greater  and  less  activity,  and  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  corresponding  to  the  epochs 
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of  the  former  character  are  excessive  eva¬ 
poration  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
consequent  excessive  precipitation  in 
others.  We  must  therefore  ascertain  in 
what  districts  we  are  to  look  for  the  one 
and  for  the  other  of  these  phenomena 
respectively.  The  fact  of  the  mutual  com¬ 
pensation  of  anomalies  which  was  mention¬ 
ed  when  treating  of  M.  K6pi)en’s  paper 
will  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
years  of  maximum  rainfall  at  the  Mauritius 
may  be  years  of  great  dryness  here.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  yet  say  where  we  shall 
find  the  maximum  solar  effect  produced. 

The  lesson  that  we  are  to  learn  from 
the  fruitful  researches  of  Mr.  Meldrum 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  we 
must  aim  at  attaining  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  movements  and  changes  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  and  then  seek  to 
establish  a  connection  between  them  and 
other  cosmical  phenomena,  such  as  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  state  of  the  sun’s  surface  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir  E.  Sabine  twenty  years 
ago. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of 
Weather  Telegraphy  and  Storm  Warnings, 
with  which  the  name  of  Admiral  FitzRoy 
will  always  be  associated.  Justice,  how¬ 
ever,  com{)els  us  admit  that  this  country 
was  not  the  first  to  issue  telegraphic  wea¬ 
ther  intelligence  to  its  seaports ;  for  in  the 
year  i860,  when  the  possibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  such  a  system  was  being  discussed 
here  in  London,  the  step  had  actually 
been  taken  in  Holland,  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Buys  Ballot.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  single  European  coun¬ 
try,  except  Greece,  which  has  not  its  own 
meteorological  organization.  In  most 
cases  telegraphic  weather  reports  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers,  while  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  Le  Verrier  about  1858,  of  the 
publication  of  a  lithographed  daily  bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  followed  by  our  own  office, 
six  hundred  copies  of  whose  charts  are 
issued  daily  to  subscribers  and  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  seaports ;  of  Ute  years  Russia  too 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  litho¬ 
graphed  bulletin. 

If  we  want  to  see  weather  telegraphy 
on  its  grandest  scale  we  must  cross  the 
Atlantic,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
Brigadier-General  Myer,no  less  than  three 
charts  are  issued  every  day  by  the  chief 
signal  office  of  the  United  States  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  undertaking  is  rendered 


possible  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation  is  militar}',  and  that  its  efforts  are 
almost  entirely  concentrated  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  reports,  while  the  tele¬ 
graphic  system  of  the  States  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Signal  Office  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  space  of  time  every  day.  By  this 
means  it  is  rendered  possible  to  publish 
the  chart  and  report  simultaneously  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  States.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  consider  what  this  system 
costs,  as  compared  with  our  own.  We 
spend,  at  the  outside,  _;^4,ooo  a  year  on 
our  weather  telegraphy,  when  we  appor¬ 
tion  to  it  its  due  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  office,  including  rent ;  while  the  vote 
for  the  Signal  Service,  or,  to  use  its  fami¬ 
liar  designation  in  the  Nni>  York  Herald^ 
for  “  Old  Probabilities,”  is  no  less  than 
250,000  dollars — about  fourteen  times  as 
much  as  our  own  expenditure  under  the 
same  head. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  about  our 
system  of  reporting  stations  is,  that  we  are 
entirely  exposed  on  the  west  side,  the.di- 
rection  from  whence  most  of  our  storms 
come,  and  that  we  have  little  prospect  of 
improving  our  condition  in  this  respect. 
Five  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to 
moor  vessels  off  our  western  coasts,  hav¬ 
ing  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
shore,  and  to  use  them  as  floating  obser¬ 
vatories.  The  trial  that  was  made  with 
H.M.S.  Brisk,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  resulted  in  a  total  failure.  The 
plan  has  been  recently  resuscitated  by  Mr. 
Morse,  the  well-known  American  tele¬ 
graphic  engineer.  His  idea  is,  that  buoys 
will  ride  easier  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  sea 
than  ships,  and  that  these  buoys  might  be 
made  of  such  a  size  that  habitable  turrets 
might  be  built  on  them,  which  might  be 
used  as  observatories. 

Latterly  an  announcement  has  been 
made  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
intend  to  establish  a  reporting  system  be¬ 
tween  the  Azores  and  the  mainland,  and 
an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Meteorological  Committee  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  they  have  at  once  replied  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  assist  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  development  of  weather  telegraphy 
to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

We  have,  in  the  meantime,  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  8  a.m.  reports 
from  Angra  do  Heroismo  and  from  Valen¬ 
cia  for  the  last  two  and  three  quarter 
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years,  and  we  find  that  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  a  storm  from  the  Azores  to 
these  islands;  the  two  barometrical  curves 
pursue  their  respective  courses  almost  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  each  other;  and  so 
far  from  its  being  true  “  that  no  country 
would  benefit  by  this  intelligence  (from 
the  Azores)  so  much  as  Great  Britain,”  as 
has  been  asserted,  the  primd  facie  evidence 
afforded  by  the  diagrams  is,  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
proposed  connection  would  fall  to  the 
Azores. 

This  result  is,  of  course,  simply  ludicrous, 
as  we  know  that  storms  do  not  ever  travel 
from  these  islands  to  the  .Azores ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  considerable  number  of 
barometrical  depressions  recorded  at  .An- 
gra  do  Heroismo  were  preceded,  to  the 
extent  of  a  day  or  two,  by  depressions  re¬ 
corded  at  Valencia,  and  that  the  converse 
case  very  rarely  occurred.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  in 
this  country  to  know  daily  what  are  the 
atmospheric  conditions  over  the  district  of 
the  .Atlantic  where  these  islands  are  situ¬ 
ated. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that 
we  should  institute  relations  with  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  get  telegraphic 
inftlligence  of  approaching  storms ;  and 
in  December  last  a  paragraph  was  copied 
into  all  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  annual  November  wave,  which 
was  so  much  talked  about  in  this  country 
ten  years  ago,  had  been  recognized  in 
North  America,  as  travelling  across  the 
Continent,  and  that  therefore  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  cause  of  the  storms  which  lasted 
for  two  months  with  us.  These  statements 
are  all  based  on  imperfect  knowledge. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  storms 
do  travel  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  was  proved,  for  the  storms  of 
February,  1870,  by  a  very  careful  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  weather  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  SS.  City  of  Boston  was  lost. 
The  discussion  was  carried  out  by  my 
colleague,  Captain  Toynbee,  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 
According  to  it  the  storms  seem  to  have 
been  formed  6ver  the  Gulf  Stream,  otHside 
the  American  coast,  and  not  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  itself ;  for  while  the  wind  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  con¬ 
stantly,  throughout  the  period  investigated. 
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from  the  southward,  that  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Eastern  States  was  persistently 
northerly.  Our  own  experience  of  the 
value  of  Trans- .Atlantic  Reports  is  not 
satisfactory ;  for  three  years  we  received 
Reports  daily,  free,  from  Hearts’  Content, 
through  the  great  liberality  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  but  we 
did  not  find  them  of  much  practical  value, 
partly  because  the  station  was  badly 
placed  for  wind  observations,  being  in  a 
land-locked  bay,  and  partly  because  we 
can  never  trust  uncorroborated  reports  from 
distant  stations.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Committee  were  asked  to  pay  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Reports,  they  at  once 
decided  to  discontinue  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  portion 
of  our  subject — the  actual  forecasting  of 
the  weather.  The  only  great  principle 
which  has  been  established  of  late  years 
has  been  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
wind,  as  to  both  its  direction  and  its  force, 
on  the  barometrical  gradient,  and  not  on 
tne  absolute  height  of  the  barometrical 
column.  This  principle  is  known  as  Buys 
Ballot’s  Law ;  it  runs  as  follows : — “  Stand 
with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the 
barometer  will  be  lower  on  your  left  hand 
than  on  your  right.” 

This  is  a  simple  application  to  all  winds 
of  the  principle  established  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Redfield  and  Sir  W.  Reid,  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  the  Hurricanes  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Typhoons  of  the 
China  Seas,  took  place  in  paths  which 
were  approximately  circular,  and  that  it 
was  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch ;  this  direction  being  re¬ 
versed  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

An  implied  recognition  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  older  meteorologists ;  but  apparently, 
the  first  definite  statement  of  it,  as  applied 
to  storms  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  a  numerical  measure 
to  storms,  occurs  m  a  work*  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  B.  Webster,  a  surgeon  ir\  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  following  words — he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  comparison  between  the  simulta¬ 
neous  readings  of  the  barometer  at  Green¬ 
wich  and  at  Sandwich  Manse,  in  the 
Orkneys  : — “  Whenever  the  barometer  at 
Greenwich  was  higher  than  the  barometer 

♦  “  Recurring  Monthly  Periods  and  Periodic 
System  of  the  Atmospheric  Actions.”  London, 

1857. 
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at  Orkney,  a  southerly  or  south-west  wind 
blew,  the  force  or  strength  of  the  wind 
being  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  barometers.”  Dr.  Webster 
then  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
general  relation  of  the  w’ind  to  the  baro¬ 
meter. 

I'he  force  of  the  wind  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
barometrical  readings ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  if  the 
gradient  or  difference  between  barometri¬ 
cal  readings  over  a  given  distance  amounts 
to  o.i  in  per  too  miles,  there  will  be  about 
as  much  wind  as  an  ordinary  yachtsman 
or  small  coaster  will  like. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Mohn  of  Christiania,  and  M. 
Peslin  in  France,  to  establish  an  exact 
numerical  relation  between  the  gradient 
and  the  wind-force  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  hitherto,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  eliminating  the  local  conditions 
which  affect  the  wind. 

We  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  what  in- 
ter\’al  of  time  elapses  between  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  gradient  and  the  setting-in 
of  the  corresponding  wind,  and  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  simultaneous  curves  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  the  velocity  of  wind  at  any  ob¬ 
servatory  in  the  Quarterly  Weather  Re¬ 
ports,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases 
the  indication  given  by  one  curve  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  other  is  very  slight, 
inasmuch  as  when  the  barometer  falls 
suddenly  over  a  large  ar^a  there  is  little 
wind,  while  in  the  cases  of  violent  storms, 
of  limited  extent,  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  rises  nearly  as  fast  as  the  barometer 
falls,  so  that  we  have  no  appreciable  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  the  gale  from  the 
barometer  alone. 

Keeping  Buys  Ballot’s  Law  clearly  in 
our  minds,  we  can  now  proceed  to  some 
further  deductions.  The  wind  may  move 
either  against  or  with  watch  hands,  and 
the  former  is  the  more  common  direction 
of  gyration.'  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  daily 
chart,  we  may  find  that  the  wind  along 
our  south  coasts,  if  we  go  from  east  to 
west,  draws  from  S.W.  through  W.  to  N. 
W.,  or  from  N.E.  through  E.  to  S.E.  In 
the  former  case,  the  barometer  over  cen¬ 
tral  England  will  read  lower,  in  the  latter 
higher,  than  over  France.  The  former  of 
these  motions  is  termed  cyclonic,  and 
takes  place  round  a  barometrical  mini¬ 
mum  ;  the  latter  has  been  named  by  Mr. 


Gallon  anti-cyclonic,  and  takes  place 
round  a  barometrical  maximum.  The 
whole  of  our  weather  depends  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  and  characters  of  these  areas 
of  defect  or  excess  of  barometrical  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  atmospherical  circulations 
connected  with  them. 

A  storm  may  be  produced  by  an  increase 
of  pressure  as  well  as  by  a  decrease,  and 
some  of  our  most  dangerous  storms — most 
dangerous  because  they  give  us  hardly  any 
warning  of  their  approach — begin  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  caused 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  pressure  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  depression  advances  over 
these  islands.  The  cold  air  from  the 
region  of  high  pressure  flows  out  in  furi¬ 
ous  south-east  gales,  sending  fleets  of  col¬ 
liers  ashore  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tyne 
and  Tees.  Such  was  the  storm  of  6th 
February,  1870,  which  levelled  the  har¬ 
bor  works  at  Wick,  and  of  which  the 
violence  at  Valencia  and  Holyhead  bore 
little  relation  to  its  fury  on  our  east  coast. 

Almost  all  our  storms  are  related  to  baro¬ 
metrical  depressions,  and  not  to  elevations. 
The  reason  of  this  has  yet  to  be  explained 
by  the  mathematicians,  but  the  fact  is  un¬ 
doubted.  If,  therefore,  we  knew  about  an 
advancing  depression,  the  shape,  (includ¬ 
ing  gradients  in  all  directions,)  direction, 
and  rate  of  motion,  and  whether  the  dis¬ 
turbance  was  increasing  or  diminishing  in 
intensity,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
fair  judgment  as  to  what  parts  of  the  coast 
would  be  most  likely  to  feel  a  gale,  and 
from  what  points  of  the  compass.  There 
is  hardly  one  of  these  particulars  of  which 
we  can  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  until 
the  storm  is  well  upon  us,  so  that  the  issue 
of  warnings  to  our  exposed  western  and 
northern  coasts  will  ever  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

As  regards  the  direction  of  motion  of 
storms,  we  have  some  progress  in  know¬ 
ledge  to  report.  Professor  Mohn,  in  his 
Storm  Atlas,  has  assigned  for  a  few  storms 
the  direction  and  rate  of  advance,  and 
has  shown  how  both  these  elements  are 
modified  as  the  storm  moves  across  Scan¬ 
dinavia  into  Russia,  An  English  meteo¬ 
rologist,  Mr.  Ley,  has  also  paid  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  his  recent  work, 
“  The  Laws  of  the  Winds  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,”  has  given  charts  of  the  mean  paths 
of  depressions  for  certain  months  of  the 
year. 
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Both  of  these  investigators  refer  the  di¬ 
rection  of  motion  to  the  distribution  and 
condensation  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  Mr.  Ley  maintains  that  the  depression 
itself  is  generated  by  excessive  rainfall, 
and  that  its  advance  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  its  entirety ; 
the  area  covered  by  our  daily  weather  re¬ 
ports  is  too  small  for  us  to  be  able  to  test 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  but  few  of  the 
foreign  stations  give  either  vapor  tension 
or  rainfall.  Moreover,  the  magnitude  of 
the  depressions  affords  an  argument  against 
their  being  simply  due  to  the  condensation 
of  vapor,  for  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1^69,  barometrical  readings  were  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch  from  what 
they  had  been  on  the  21st,  over  an  area  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
To  take  a  recent  instance,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1873,  the  reduction  of  atmos¬ 
pherical  pressure  amounted  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  total  amount  over  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  the  readings  ranging  between 
28.0  and  28.5  in.,  instead  of  between  29.5 
and  30.0  in.  We  know  that  the  direction 
of  motion  is  ruled  very  much  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  areas  of  high  pressure,  which 
are  of  considerable  superficial  extent,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  subject  to  much  motion 
of  translation.  The  depressions  appear  to 
skirt  round  these  areas  of  high  pressure 
and  not  to  advance  into  them.  Thus 
when  pressure  is  high  over  France  we  are 
liable  to  heavy  westerly  gales  on  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  of  cyclones  crossing  England. 
In  fact,  when  we  find  the  barometer  over 
the  south  of  France  high  and  rising,  we 
watch  with  anxiety  the  slightest  tendency 
of  the  barometer  to  fall,  or  the  wind  to 
‘•back”  to  south  at  Valencia,  knowing 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  sudden  south-west 
gale.  If  the  pressure  remains  very  high 
over  the  North  Sea,  with  cold  weather, 
the  track  of  the  depressions  lies  outside 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  may  have  a 
succession  of  southerly  gales  over  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the 
east  of  England  the  weather  is  moderately 
calm.  These  conditions  lasted  for  three 
days  at  the  end  of  January,  1870.  If  the 
anti-cyclone  area  is  situated  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  we  are  exposed  to  a  series  of  cy¬ 
clonic  disturbances  passing  down  the  North 
Sea,  and  bringing  northerly  gales  to  our 
east  coast.  T'he  simplest  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  the  motion  of  these  areas  of 


low  pressure  is  that  they  follow  each  other 
in  the  main  stream  of  air  which  sweeps 
round  the  permanent  district  of  low  pres¬ 
sure,  near  Iceland,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  eddies  chase  each  other  in  a  running 
stream.  We  find,  not  unfrequently  two, 
and  occasionally  three,  systems  of  depres¬ 
sions  existing  stimultaneously  within  the 
limited  district  covered  by  our  daily  wea¬ 
ther  charts.  Many  of  the  depressions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  modified  in  their  character  by 
the  contour  of  the  land.  We  have  more 
than  once  had  an  instance  of  a  storm 
which  apparently  struck  the  land  about 
Valencia,  travelled  northwards  until  it 
found  an  opening  in  the  coast  line,  such  as 
Donegal  Bay,  and  then  crossed  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  or  else  skirted  round  Ireland 
and  crossed  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  In 
some  cases,  which  we  are  as  yet  quite  un¬ 
able  to  anticipate,  the  disturbance  changes 
the  direction  of  its  motion  entirely,  and 
returns  for  a  time  on  its  former  path. 
This  \vs  in  a  marked  way  the  case  with 
the  storm  of  21st  April,  1872,  which  came 
down  over  Ireland,  between  Valencia  and 
Armagh,  swept  round  the  north  coast  of 
France  up  to  Havre,  recoiled,  and  passed 
north  of  Portland  and  Falmouth  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  eventually  travelled 
out  to  sea  across  Ireland,  nearly  in  the 
direction  along  which  it  had  arrived.  Such 
a  storm  as  this  sets  us  quite  astray,  and 
makes  our  warnings  quite  wrong. 

Another  circumstance  which  complicates 
the  study  of  storms  most  seriously  is,  that 
the  depressions  increase  or  decrease  in 
their  intensity,  and  of  the  rate  of  this 
change  we  are  quite  ignorant.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  storms  which  are  mainly 
due  to  a  rise  of  pressure,  and  one  of  these 
in  February,  1871,  may  be  selected  as  an 
illustration.  This  depression  advanced 
from  the  westward,  but  hardly  assumed 
the  character  of  a  storm  until  the  morning 
of  the  loth  f’ebruary,  when  its  centre  lay 
over  the  north  of  England.  Now,  between 
the  9th  and  loth,  the  barometer  over  the 
North  Sea  had  risen  briskly,  so  that  when 
the  new  depression  came,  it  found  the  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  high  gradients  and 
south-east  gales  on  its  eastern  side.  Its 
appearance  was  quite  unexpected  by  us, 
for  even  at  6  p.m.  on  the  9th  there  were 
little  signs  of  the  disturbance,  and  more¬ 
over  the  force  of  the  wind  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
loth  was  moderate,  compared  with  its 
fury  later  on  in  the  day.  The  centre 
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finally  passed  over  London  and  the  whole 
phenomena  passed  on  to  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  untraceable  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  reports,  owing  to  the  war. 

Easterly  gales  are  on  the  whole  difficult 
for  us  to  foresee,  fortunately  they  are  very 
rare ;  they  come  on  us  with  little  warning, 
and  this  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the 
deficiency  of  information  from  Eastern 
Europe,  for  since  we  have  received  warn¬ 
ings  from  that  region,  we  have  hardly  had 
an  instance  of  a  warning  which  preceded 
the  gale.  In  most  instances  the  easterly 
storm  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  depres¬ 
sion,  travelling  eastwards,  and  began  first 
at  our  western  stations.  Such  was  the 
recent  snow-storm  of  Sunday,  February 
2nd,  which  set  in  as  an  east  gale  at 
Pembroke,  and  subsequently  extended  to 
stations  lying  to  the  eastward.  Some  of 
these  easterly  gales  do  apparently  advance 
from  the  eastward,  and  to  this  class  belongs 
the  fearful  storm  of  November  12  th  and 
13th  in  the  Baltic.  The  ravages /)f  this 
storm  were  mainly  caused  by  the  fact,  that 
a  continuance  of  westerly  winds  had  dam¬ 
med  back  the  water  at  the  Skager  Rack, 
and  then  when  the  wind  chopped  round  to 
east,  the  narrow  channels  between  the 
Danish  Islands  could  not  discharge  the 
water  quickly  enough.  The  unavoidable 
result  was  an  inundation. 

What  are  now  the  signs  of  a  storm,  and 
when  do  we  issue  warnings  ?  We  are 
perforce  driven  to  use  the  barometer 
mainly,  as  it  is  an  instrument  more  closely 
related  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind  than  the  thermometer,  and  one  whose 
daily  range  is  trifling;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  if  we  trust  it  alone,  we  shall 
hardly  ever  be  certain  about  a  storm,  and 
the  thermometer  will  not  help  us  much. 
We  have  then  other  signs,  such  as  shifts 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  an  increase 
of  sea,  and  all  the  manifold  local  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  atmosphere  given  by  the 
character  of  the  clouds  and  the  transpa¬ 
rency,  &c.,  of  the  air,  which  are  invaluable 
as  collateral  information,  but  require  a 
practised  eye  to  discern  them.  If  it  were 
possible  to  place  our  office,  with  its  present 
telegraphic  facilities,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  we  might  fairly  hope  to  foretell 
five-sixths  of  the  storms  which  strike  us. 
On  two  separate  occasions  I  have  been  in 
the  district  in  question,  and  knew  perfectly 
from  the  look  of  the  sky,  that  a  storm  was 
coming  some  hours  before  the  barometer 


began  to  fall,  and  consequently  long  before 
the  office  here  could  issue  warnings.  Some 
storms  do  not  give  even  as  much  warning 
as  I  have  indicated.  That  of  February 
loth,  1871,  already  quoted,  is  one  instance, 
and  that  of  November  22nd,  1872,  when 
the  Royal  Adtlaide  was  lost  on  Chesil 
Beach,  is  a  recent  case.  On  that  day, 
at  noon,  the  telegraphic  reports  showed  an  \ 

apparent  improvement  in  the  weather  on  I 

that  of  the  previous  day,  so  that  1  lowered  i 

the  drums  on  our  south  coast.  At  night  j 

the  gale  came,  and  of  course  the  com¬ 
ments  on  the  office  were  not  favorable. 
Fortunately  for  our  own  peace  of  mind,  f 

one  of  our  best  sea  observers.  Captain 
Thomas  Donkin,  of  the  Inverness,  which 
was  one  of  the  three  ships  that  rode  out  ^ 

the  Madras  Cyclone,  of  May  2,  1872,  was 
out  in  that  gale  and  was  blown  back  by  it, 
hove  to,  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Casquets. 

I  wrote  to  him  to  Portland,  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  anticipated  the  storm  from  i 

the  look  of  the  sky,  and  his  answer  was  : 

“  With  respect  to  the  weather  on  the  22nd 
November,  I  may  say,  that  at  noon  1  was 
standing  in  towards  the  land  between 
Falmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  a  pilot  cut¬ 
ter  came  alongside,  and  if  I  Had  had 
the  least  apprehension  of  such  a  gale  as 
followed  being  near  at  hand,  I  should  have 
taken  a  pilot  and  gone  into  Plymouth. 

The  appearance  of  the  weather  at  the  time 
was  fine,  though  the  glass  was  falling, 
though  not  low  at  the  time  for  south-west 
wind  and  unsettled  weather." 

This  will,  1  hope,  show  that  we  cannot 
foretell  all  storms  by  means  of  telegraphy. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognise  other  signs 
of  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere  generally 
as  indications  of  a  storm,  but  these  can 
hardly  as  yet  be  considered  as  scientifically 
exact  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
circumstance  which  Professor  Mohn  has 
noticed,  that  warning  of  south-westerly 
gales  for  the  coast  of  Norway  is  given  by 
a  rise  of  temperature  at  Dovre,  at  a  height 
of  2,100  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these 
islands  we  have  little  prospect  of  availing 
ourselves  of  this  source  of  information,  as 
our  telegraphic  stations  are  all  at  low 
levels. 

Another  principle,  which  promises  to  be 
very  useful,  is  that  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

Meldrum,  that  storms  are  generated  be¬ 
tween  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  the  easterly  winds  being 
on  the  polar  side  of  the  westerly.  Severd 
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instances  of  this  have  occurred  within  our 
experience,  the  hurricane  in  Scotland, 
January  24,  1868,  and  the  Naval  Review 
storm  in  July,  1867;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  East 
wind  was  thoroughly  established  as  a  cur¬ 
rent,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
light  east  airs  were  only  due  to  an  in¬ 
draught  towards  the  area  of  depression, 
just  as  before  many  of  our  gales,  we  see 
the  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
drawing  into  S.E.,  while  the  direction  at 
Valencia  is  S.W. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  we  are  practical¬ 
ly  able  to  foretell  storms,  and  of  the  results 
of  our  storm-warning  messages.  It  may 
seem  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
say,  whether  or  not  a  warning  was  issued 
in  time  or  not ;  but  it  is  really  not  so  easy 
a  matter,  as  storms  are  exceedingly  local, 
so  that  two  observers  situated  close  to  each 
other  may  differ  seriously  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  a  gale  or  not.  We  have 
endeavored,  by  the  best  means  in  our 
power,  to  keep  a  check  on  the  correctness 
of  our  warnings  for  the  last  three  years ; 
that  is  on  whether  or  not  we  have  been 
able  to  give  intelligence  of  the  gales  in 
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time  to  be  of  practical  service  to  seamen. 
The  result  has  been  for  the  years  1870-71, 
that  46  per  cent,  of  our  warnings  have 
been  followed  by  gales,  and  about  20  per 
cent,  in  addition  have  been  justified  by  the 
recurrence  of  strong  winds  after  they  were 
hoisted,  showing  a  total  percentage  of 
successful  warnings  of  nearly  70  per  cent. 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  1872,  the 
percentage  of  gales  for  which  warnings 
were  issued  in  time  has  risen  above  60,  and 
the  total  percentage  of  successes  to  nearly 
80 ;  owing  to  the  two  Independent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  postal  telegraphic  ar¬ 
rangements  have  gradually  become  more 
perfect,  and  that  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  the’  Continent  has  become  more 
regular  since  peace  has  been  established. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  maintaining  a  i>ercentage 
of  upwards  of  70  per  cent,  of  successful 
warnings,  which  cannot  be  regarded  but 
as  highly  satisfactory,  considering  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  extended  oceanic 
coast  line,  and  that  our  service  is  subject 
to  a  constant  weekly  interruption  by  its 
suspension  on  Sundays.  —  Fortnightly 
Review. 


A  WEEK  OF  CAMP  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 
BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY. 


There  is  a  very  general  complaint  among 
•Anglo-Indians  of  the  want  of  interest  felt 
and  expressed  in  England  not  only  about 
public  affairs,  but  also  as  to  the  details  and 
events  of  private  life  in  India.  You  spend 
years  of  your  life  among  ‘  dusky  nations 
living  under  strange  stars,  worshipping 
strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac¬ 
ters  from  right  to  left and  when  you  re¬ 
turn  to  civilised  life  you  are  welcomed  with 
the  undemonstrative,  comprehensive  ‘  How 
are  you,  old  fellow  ?  ’  after  which,  you  are 
expected  to  drop  into  your  old  place  as 
though  you  had  never  left  it,  and  at  once 
put  yourself  au  courant  with  all  the  news¬ 
paper  talk  of  the  day.  As  for  taking  any 
interest  in  the  country  where  so  many  years 
of  your  life  have  been  passed,  or  in  the 
questions  which  have  filled  your  mind 
while  there,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  uninitiated  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
suppose  that  your  Indian  career  was  a  sort 
of  Botany  Bay  experience,  of  which  it 


would  be  painful,  not  to  say  discreditable 
to  speak,  and  that  the  kindest  thing  for 
your  friends  to  do  is  to  ignore  all  that  time 
spent  outside  the  pale  of  society. 

After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise,  the 
Anglo-Indian  acquiesces  in  this  state  of 
things.  After  all,  is  it  not  natural  ?  He 
is  engaged  in  spreading  the  ‘  blessings  of 
civilisation,’  and  he  works,  like  the  old  Re¬ 
formers,  with  zeal  and  a  deep-rooted  faith 
that  he  is  doing  a  real  and  lasting  good  to 
the  unwilling  people  upon  whom  he  is 
grafting  the  new  order  of  things.  When 
he  returnes  to  rest  from  his  labors,  he  finds 
himself  thrown  among  men  whose  minds 
are  tossed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  indeed 
this  boasted  ‘  civilisation  ’  is  anything  but 
a  curse,  and  whether  the  evils  it  carries  in 
its  train  are  not  far  more  poisonous,  far 
more  deadly  to  a  nation’s  life,  than  those 
it  has  striven  to  supplant.  The  air  is  full 
of  ‘  social  questions everywhere  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  symptoms  of  revolution  in  the 
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world  of  thought,  and  his  experiences  can 
throw  light  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the 
other.  For  he  has  been  occupied  in 
building  up,  and  now  suddenly  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  world  where  the  men  around  him 
are  only  striving  to  pull  down. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that 
there  must  be  many  English  homes  where 
there  is  one  vacant  chair  always  waiting 
for  ‘  our  son  or  daughter  in  India,’  in  which 
an  account  of  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  life 
there  would  not  be  wholly  unacceptable. 
I  speak  of  the  camp  life  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  in  the  yearly  routine  of  al¬ 
most  every  Civil  Servant’s  life,  and  is  shared 
by  his  wife  and  children. 

This  little  account  will  be  domestic, 
superficial,  and  cursory,  as  the  views  which 
a  woman  takes  of  everything,  from  politics 
to  cookery,  are  naturally  supposed  to  be, 
and  it  will  concern  itself  mainly  with  the 
Europeans,  and  with  the  natives  only  as 
far  as  those  latter  come  in  contact  with  their 
rulers. 

I  had,  to  start  with,  a  vague  impression 
that  ‘  camp  life  ’  meant  going  out  into  the 
country  for  change  of  air,  combined  with  a 
little  sport,  and  without  any  ulterior  object ; 
and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  I  should  like  a  week  of  camp  life, 
I  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative,  my 
^  answer  was  given  with  that  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  dangers  of  the  ‘  unknown  ’  which 
is  begotten  of  ignorance.  I  then  strove, 
however,  to  recall  all  I  had  ever  heard  of 
the  camp  form  of  life.  The  ‘all’  was 
limited  to  accounts  of  Wimbledon  during 
the  rifle  competition  days — ‘  such  fun  ’  as 
I  was  assured,  but  part  of  the  *  fun,’  I  re¬ 
membered  with  dread,  consisted  in  sleeping 
seven  or  eight  in  a  tiny  tent  with  one’s  feet 
towards  the  tent  pole  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  I  tried  to  glean  some  information 
from  my  host,  and  was  relieved  to  learn 
that  his  wife  had  survived  two  months  of 
camp  life,  and  ‘  rather  liked  it.’ 

We  were  now  requested  to  reduce  our 
luggage  within  reasonable  limits  and  to 
prepare  for  a  thirty  miles’  drive  to  the  happy 
camping  ground.  The  month  was  Decem¬ 
ber.  Our  journey  was  accomplished  in  a 
dog  cart,  with  a  fresh  horse  for  every  five 
miles,  as  was  needful  in  view  of  the  terrible 
state  of  the  roads.  They  were  so  bad  as 
to  render  the  statement,  ‘  No,  I  can’t  ride, 
but  I  can  sit  tight  in  a  shay,’  no  such  very 
contemptible  boast;  but  the  first  three 
miles  lay  along  the  great  Calcutta  road, 


which  is,  I  believe,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  runs  all  the  way  from  Peshawur  to 
Calcutta.  The  moment  we  left  this  we 
were  bumped  and  battered  and  jolted ;  now 
toiling  through  deep  sand,  now  wading 
through  a  portion  of  the  road  which  lay 
under  water,  and  then  straining  tlie  springs 
of  the  dog-cart  by  a  sudden  jolt  over  a 
miniature  mud  canal  which  carried  the 
water  across  from  one  field  to  another. 
Whenever  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
left  me  free  to  look  anywhere  but  on  the 
road,  I  took  in  all  the  unfamiliar  objects 
with  keen  delight.  Carts  made  like  the  old 
Roman  chariots,  with  small,  thick,  clumsy 
wheels,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  surmounted 
by  little  howdahs  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  one  or  more  natives  inside  in  gaily 
colored  turbans  and  dresses,  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  a  cramped  position  impossible  to 
Europeans;  great  heavy-footed  camels, 
with  stupid,  ill-tempered  looking  faces,  one 
of  them  with  a  tiny  little  one  lying  in  a 
basket  on  its  mother’s  back,  and  followed 
by  another  young  one,  the  most  ungainly 
creature  imaginable,  like  a  badly  made 
ostrich  on  four  legs;  patriarchal  looking 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  flocks  of  bullocks  and  goats,  and 
looking  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  might  have 
done.  What  is  this  these  two  long-legged 
natives  are  carrying  between  them  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  pole  ?  It  looks  like  a  scarlet 
’oonbonni^re,  a  sort  of  bag  the  bottom  of 
which  is  flat,  and  about  the  size  of  a  five 
o’clock  tea-table.  And  it  contains? — a 
Hindoo  lady,  probably  on  her  way  to  pay 
a  visit,  though  how  that  bag  can  contain 
her  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  indeed  she  is 
lying  coiled  round  and  round,  as  only  these 
lithe  dark-skinned  daughters  can  coil  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  this  position  they  sometimes 
perform  long  journeys  without  fatigue. 

One  is  disposed  at  times  to  suppose  that 
their  bones  must  be  gristle,  and  their  joints 
india-rubber.  They  never  sit  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  except  on  their  heels,  which  seems  to 
afford  them  perfect  rest,  and  it  is  marvel¬ 
lous  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
move  up  and  down,  their  feet  touching 
each  other,  without  putting  their  hands  to 
the  ground — all  the  strain  and  spring  being 
in  their  back  and  knees. 

The  women  attracted  me  most,  by  their 
graceful  carriage,  their  picturesque  drapery 
consisting  of  a  full  skirt  and  a  sort  of  bour- 
nous,  which  passes  over  the  head,  almost 
completely  veiling  the  face.  These  vary 
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in  color,  being  sometimes  bright  blue  and 
pink  and  yellow,  the  skirt  often  bordered 
with  a  hem  of  some  other  color,  often  very 
gaudy,  but  the  dark  skin  harmonises  it  all. 
'I’he  most  artistic  to  my  mind  is  the  deep 
indigo  blue,  but  it  is  more  rare  in  the  North- 
West  than  in  Southern  India,  where  almost 
all.  the  lower  classes  of  women  wear  it.  It 
is  pleasant  to  watch  the  easy  grace  with 
which  they  walk,  bearing  round  red  earthen¬ 
ware  or  bright  copper  water-jars  on  their 
heads,  steadying  their  burden  with  one  well¬ 
shaped,  small-wristed  dusky  arm  stretched 
up  to  its  full  length,  and  covered  almost  to 
the  elbow  and  sometimes  above  it  with 
numbers  of  bracelets.  These  are  sometimes 
silver,  but  oftener  plated  metal  or  red  and 
green  lac.  I  once  heard  of  a  school,  the 
pupils  in  which  were  trained  to  walk  about 
with  tumblers  of  cold  water  on  their  heads ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  firm-footed,  easy  grace 
of  these  burden-bearing  women,  I  regretted 
that  the  practice  was  not  universal.  The 
pale-faced  race  may  perhaps  pride  itself  on 
its  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  contents  of 
its  head,  but  these  dusky  daughters  of  the 
sun  certainly  outdo  their  more  favored 
sisters  in  the  use  they  make  of  the  outside 
of  theirs.  They  carry  everything  on  their 
heads,  jars  of  water,  pieces  of  cloth,  baskets 
of  vegetables,  huge  bundles  of  sugar  cane, 
fuel,  anything  and  everything,  leaving  their 
hands  free  for  any  additional  burden. 

They  do  not  even  carry  their  little  black 
babies  in  their  arms,  but  either  balance 
them  astride  on  their  shoulders  with  their 
little  hands  on  their  mother’s  head,  or  else 
astride  on  one  hip,  encircled  with  a  strong 
arm. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  with  four  water- 
jars  towering  on  her  head  and  her  little 
baby  on  her  hip,  walking  along  with 
springy  grace,  jingling  her  silver  anklets 
and  toe  bells  as  she  went. 

I'hey  sometimes  wear  large  nose  rings 
through  the  left  nostril,  or  else  a  small  star- 
like  nail  passed  through  the  nose. 

Miss  Eden  says  that  little  black  babies 
are  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  her,  for  although  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  attractive  in  the  bright  dark  eyes 
and  the  full,  round  black  limbs,  devoid  of 
any  covering,  still  they  always  looked  to 
me  misshapen.  Whether  it  is  natural  con¬ 
formation,  or  the  result  of  their  food,  I  do 
not  know,  but  seen  en  profit  they  display 
the  proportions  of  the  typical  alderman. 
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with  paunches  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  stoutest  of  Punch’s  caricatures. 

We  passed  through  dreary  mud  villages 
literally  swarming  with  these  little  crea¬ 
tures,  and  over  miles  and  miles  of  flat  fields 
each  with  its  creaking  well  worked  by  a  pair 
of  slow  footed  bullocks,  and  green  with  the 
young  crops,  though  it  is  near  Christmas. 

Near  the  canals  and  marshes  we  saw 
bright-colored  king-fishers  darting  after 
their  prey,  and  the  meditative-looking,  ten¬ 
der-hearted  sarus  birds,  that  live  in  pairs, 
of  which  if  one  dies  the  other  pines  away 
until  grief  ends  its  solitary  life. 

At  last  towards  dusk  we  caught  sight  of 
the  longed-for  white  canvas  gleaming  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  of  a  not  distant  grove,  and 
a  few  moments  more  landed  us  with  a  final 
jolt  on  the  borders  of  a  scene  bewildering 
in  its  strangeness  and  its  picturesque  de¬ 
tail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sight  of  four  large 
tents,  larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  flower  show,  ditched  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  flanked  by  some  smaller  ones, 
relieved  my  mind  of  an  overwhelming 
dread,  and  left  me  to  take  in  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  details  with  a  lightened  heart. 

How  can  I  describe  all  I  saw  ?  In  the 
distance  two  huge  elephants  flapping  their 
ragged  ears  and  leisurely  disposing  of  hay¬ 
cocks  of  sugar  canes  as  though  they  had 
been  straws.  Near  these,  six  horses  with 
their  blankets  on  tied  to  some  trees,  and 
the  trusty  steed  who  had  borne  us  over  our 
final  troubles  reaping  the  reward  of  his  la¬ 
bors  in  a  vigorous  rubbing  down  and  a 
hearty  meal,  while  the  dog-cart  was  ap¬ 
parently  resting  its  much  abused  springs. 
Then  there  were  the  great  bullock-carts 
cleverly  balanced  on  two  heavy  wheels, 
and  the  large  white  lazy-looking  bullocks 
lying  beside  them,  peacefully  chewing  the 
cud.  Roosting  on  these  same  carts  were 
the  fowls  and  guinea  fowls  whose  food  is 
daily  disputed  by  sparrows,  green  parro- 
quets,  and  numberless  little  squirrels,  not 
like  ours  at  home,  but  having  a  fluffy  re¬ 
semblance  to  small  ferrets,  scudding  hither 
and  thither  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  of 
motion,  which  they  seem  to  derive  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  from  the  electricity 
of  their  up-turned  tails.  The  crows,  which 
abound — and  are  more  impudent  even  than 
English  crows — have  a  sort  of  grey  collar 
and  grey  breast,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
pictures  of  the  crow  in  bands  who  married 
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Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,  in  the  chil-  and  contained  large  comfortable  beds,  a 
dren’s  story  book.  There  is  no  lack  of  ani-  dressing  table,  two  chairs,  a  large  wooden 
mal  life,  for  three  dogs  bark  us  a  welcome,  tub,  and,  I  may  even  add,  a  bath-room, 
a  little  kitten  scampers  about  with  a  tail  for  the  enclosed  verandah  which  runs 
which  emulates  those  of  the  squirrels,  two  round  the  tent  serves  as  such,  and  when  a 
cows  are  being  milked,  and  there  is  a  pa-  march  is  completed,  the  water-carrier  toils 
triarchal-looking  flock  of  goats  and  kids.  from  tent  to  tent  bending  under  the  weight 
A  bright  fire  sends  its  tall  flames  licking  of  his  heavy  sheep-skin  filled  with  water 
up  hungrily  towards  the  tree  it  cannot  reach,  from  a  neighboring  well 
but  only  lights  up  from  beneath,  and  round  A  shooting  exp^ition  had  been  arrang- 
it  are  various  little  holes  in  the  ground  filled  ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  next  en- 
with  charcoal,  over  which  enigmatical  little  campment,  and  thither  we  repaired  on  the 
copper  vessels  are  boiling,  watched  and  following  morning — a  party  of  six  on 
stirred  by  the  black  cook  sitting  on  his  horseback,  the  spare  tents,  the  cooking 

heels,  and  engaged  in  preparing,  with  apparatus,  the  elephants,  and  the  flocks 

means  which  would  have  filled  a  French  and  herds  having  been  sent  on  during  the 
cke/ynith  despair,  a  dinner  of  which,  when  night. 

served,  that  same  French  chef  would  not  We  had  a  refreshing  scamper  across 
have  felt  ashamed.  country  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then. 

Glancing  round,  my  eye  then  fell  on  the  having  duly  equipped  themselves  for  wad- 
pantry  department,  where  the  crockery  for  ing  and  shooting,  three  of  our  party  started 
dinner  was  laid  out  in  regular  piles,  the  off  on  foot.  Our  hostess,  mine  host — who 

glasses  all  cleaned  and  ranged,  and  the  preferred  dry  feet  and  a  smaller  bag — and  I, 

‘  butler '  busy  trimming  the  reading  lamps,  scaled  one  of  the  elephants  by  means  of  a 
The  next  department  in  order  was  the  ladder,  seated  ourselves  in  the  howdah, 
laundry,  and  here  the  washerman,  com-  and  started  in  search  of  our  day’s  sport, 
fortably  squatted  in  front  of  his  ironing  I  had  a  recollection  of  a  former  nde  on  an 
sheet  and  blanket,  surrounded  by  piles  of  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  per- 
damp  clothes,  was  leisurely  passing  a  huge  formed  in  the  days  of  early  youth,  a  source 
iron  filled  with  charcoal  over  the  limp-look-  of  infinite  pride,  pleasure,  and  delight,  com¬ 
ing  linen.  bined  with  a  secret  terror  of  the  huge  mon- 

The  white-robed  ayah  flits  in  and  out  of  ster  who  so  meekly  obeyed  the  words  and 
the  tents,  finding  a  home  for  our  various  blows  of  the  driver  seated  below  us  on  his 
possessions,  and  thither  we  soon  retire.  head.  I  confess  to  having  experienced  lit- 
A  delightful  picture  of  comfort  which  tie  of  the  delight,  but  also  little  of  the  ter- 
greeted  our  eyes  as,  drawing  aside  the  ror,  of  those  happy  hours  of  childhood, 
screen  of  the  doorway,  we  entered  the  but  every  now  and  again,  when  the  huge 
*  parlor.’  Imagine  a  large  room  twenty  njonster  gave  vent  to  an  unearthly  trum- 
feet  square,  of  double-lined  canvas,  with  a  peting  sound,  which  vibrated  through  its 
closed-in  verandah  running  all  round ;  great  carcase,  I  wondered  what  our  jxjsi- 
the  floor  carpeted  with  a  pretty  striped  tion  would  be  should  this  remnant  of  the 
cotton  drugget ;  two  large  tables,  the  one  antediluvian  world  suddenly  take  it  into 
laid  for  dinner,  the  other  covered  with  his  head  to  resent  the  blows  and  prod- 
books  and  writing  materials ;  chairs  of  all  dings  dealt  out  so  liberally  with  a  sickle 
kinds,  cane,  bamboo,  wood,  and  finally  a  by  his  driver,  and  assert  his  power, 
bright  fire  crackling  and  blazing  in  the  We  waded  through  fields  of  sugar-canes, 
open  stove.  As  I  looked  in  upon  this  the  elephant  uprooting  great  sheaves  of 
warm,  bright  scene,  so  different  from  my  his  favorite  food  with  his  trunk,  and  dust- 
anticipations,  my  last  fears  as  to  *  roughing  ting  his  great  cushiony  feet  with  the  por- 
it  ’  melted  away,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  tions  he  considered  as  unfit  for  food, 
my  European  spirit  that  comfort  of  every  Then  we  went  slushing  through  the  marsh, 
kind  is  thoroughly  understood  in  India,  and  the  little  snipe  started  up  all  round 
and  practised  as  it  is  only  practised  by  the  us.  They  were  very  shy,  but  at  length  we 
wealthiest  of  the  wealthy  in  England,  got  into  a  ‘hot’  comer,  and  did  great 
Comfort  is  a  word  of  England’s  coining,  daughter,  filling  our  bag  very  respectably, 
and  in  the  remote  land  of  their  exile  her  and  adding  quail,  black  partridge,  and 
children  do  not  belie  their  origin.  duck  on  our  way  back. 

Our  ‘bedrooms  ’  were  equally  spacious.  Two  or  three  days  succeeded  each  oth 
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er  much  in  the  same  fashion,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  discovered  that  spKirt  and 
change  of  air  were  by  no  means  the  aim 
and  object  of  camp  life,  and  that,  the 
Christmas  week  holidays  having  come  to 
an  end,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  host  should  be  at  a  certain  town  thir¬ 
ty-six  miles  off  on  the  day  but  one  follow¬ 
ing.  There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting  of 
landowners — zemindars — to  receive  their 
new  rates  of  government  assessment  from 
him.  Camp  life,  in  fact,  forms  a  part  of  the 
round  of  duties  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  who  go 
about  trying  cases  in  their  district,  making 
acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

We  looked  forward  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  being  sj)ectators  of 
a  meeting  of  several  hundred  natives,  and 
the  event  did  not  disappoint  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  for  a  more  picturesque  scene  1  have 
seldom  witnessed. 

For  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  we  kept  passing  what 
looked  like  native  outixwts  on  guard,  save 
that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  we  passed  they  saluted  us, 
touching  their  foreheads  with  their  hands 
and  bowing  low  over  their  saddles ;  and  I 
learned  that  these  were  landowners,  who 
would  sometimes  ride  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  stand  w'aiting  for  hours,  merely  to  sa¬ 
lute  the  ‘Sahib’  as  he  passed.  They 
hoped  by  this  mute  appeal  to  soften  the 
heart  of  the  settlement  officer,  and  to  get 
their  assessment  lowered. 

The  neigl>orhood  of  our  camp  looked 
like  a  large  fair.  Vehicles  of  every  sort — 
common  bullock-carts,  some  of  them  with 
a  second  story  on  the  top  covered  by  a 
thatched  roof,  others  with  gaily  covered 
howdahs,  dilapidated  buggies  and  dog¬ 
carts,  were  crowded  together,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  English  or  Flemish  horse  fair 
ever  displayed  such  varieties  of  horse-flesh, 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.  Piebald 
horses  with  pink  noses,  skewbald  horses, 
white  horses  covered  with  large  regular 
round  spots  and  with  black  legs,  like  the 
rocking-horses  of  our  early  youth,  white 
horses  with  bright  pink  or  blue  legs,  dun, 
roan,  cream-colored,  of  which  you  need 
have  known  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  owner  in  order  to  foretell  what  odd 
contrast  in  c6lor  their  legs  and  tails  would 
present.  They  were  covered  with  the 


most  extraordinary  saddle-cloths,  saddles, 
and  colored  cords,  and  set  up  a  loud 
whinnying  at  our  approach,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  regard  as  a  display  of  fine  spirit. 

Wherever  our  eyes  fell  they  beheld  pic¬ 
turesque  figures  in  coats  like  Joseph’s, 
others  in  tight-fitting  trowsers  and  skirted 
coats,  some  of  quilted  cotton,  pink,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  black,  others  of  cloth,  deli¬ 
cate  fawn-color,  deep  red,  indigo  blue, 
with  many-hued  turbans  to  contrast  with 
the  other  parts  of  their  dress.  I  here  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  natives  are  not  at  all  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cold  as  to  their  legs,  which  are  al¬ 
most  always  among  the  lower  classes  fully 
exposeil  in  all  their  meagre  blackness,  al¬ 
most  to  the  hip ;  for  though  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  many  of  the  men  had  thick 
quilts,  they  swathed  them  round  their 
head  and  shoulders,  leaving  their  nether 
limbs  quite  unprotected.  Probably,  since 
their  legs  are  so  thin,  there  is  nothing  to 
feel  the  cold,  mere  bone  not  being  suscep¬ 
tible  to  variations  of  temperature. 

Having  breakfasted  we  adjourned  to  a 
large  tent,  where  the  settlement  officer  was 
seated,  surrounded  by  some  native  clerks, 
and  one  or  two  large  landowners  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  district,  and  here  the  na¬ 
tives  came  up  one  by  one  to  learn  their 
fate.  We  had  expected  some  amusing 
scenes,  as  the  natives  are  very  demonstra¬ 
tive,  and  their  payments  were  in  some 
cases  doubled  and  even  trebled.  But  the 
full  extent  of  their  misfortunes  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  realized  until  the  day  following, 
as  we  found  out  later,  and  so  they  merely 
bowed  and  retired  one  by  one,  leaving  us 
barely  time  to  take  in  the  details  of  the 
quaint  dresses,  the  eager  black  faces  and 
bright  restless  eyes,  as  they  advanced,  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  as  if 
in  supplication,  which  is  the  attitude  in 
which  they  always  address  Europeans. 
Some  of  them  had  on  pretty  blue  and  red 
shawls,  not  of  course  the  richest  kind,  but 
still  fine  and  beautifully  worked,  but  for 
the  greater  part  they  were  dressed  as  I 
have  described  above. 

One  of  the  landowners  of  the  district, 
who  holds  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  squire,  and  who  is  very 
loyal  to  the  English,  begged  as  a  special  fa¬ 
vor  that  the  ladies  of  our  party  would  go 
on  the  following  morning  and  see  his 
wives,  to  which  request  we  gladly  acced¬ 
ed. 

There  were  some  zemindars  present. 
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who  hate  the  pale-faced  conquerors  with 
an  undying  hatred.  They  sent  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  us  with  presents  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  and  they  teach  these  same 
children  to  speak  of  the  English  with  eve¬ 
ry  filthy  word  of  abuse  in  which  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  rich.  They  themselves,  though 
apparently  regarding  an  Englishman’s 
shake  of  the  hand  as  the  greatest  sign  of 
honor,  carefully  wash  off  the  defilement 
the  moment  they  reach  home.  I  will  do 
nature  the  justice  to  say  that  the  two  I 
saw  had  most  evil  countenances,  a  warn¬ 
ing  which  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  might 
profit  by. 

The  following  morning  we  started  off 
on  our  visit  to  H.  K.’s  wives.  On  our 
way  there,  at  the  spot  where  we  changed 
horses,  we  came  upon  and  were  pursued 
by  two  men  whom  I  took  to  be  violent 
and  dangerous  maniacs.  They  yelled 
and  shouted  and  wept,  shrieked  out  what 
to  my  untutored  ears  sounded  like  gibbe¬ 
rish,  but  what  was  in  fact  a  highly  colored 
lamentation  of  the  evils  and  miseries  which 
would  surely  overtake  them  if  the  Sahib  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  their  prayers  and  repeal 
their  additional  assessment.  The  noise 
and  clamor  were  deafening,  and  their  ges¬ 
tures  so  eminently  grotesque  that  each 
burst  of  hysterical  grief  on  their  part  was 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter  from  us. 

At  last,  when  the  horses  were  ready,  we 
drove  off,  and  then,  with  fresh  cries  of 
‘  Alas !  we  are  dead,  we  are  dead  !’  they 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  carriage, 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  making  us  into  a 
sort  of  improvised  Juggernaut,  taking, 
however,  great  care  to  leave  room  for  the 
<iog-cart  to  pass  between.  After  this,  see¬ 
ing  that  our  hearts  were  hardened,  they 
rose  up  and  pursued  their  way,  calmly 
laughing  and  talking  to  each  other,  and 
leaving  us  unmolested. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  we  arrived  at 
the  house  of  H.  K.,  a  great  dreary  brick 
building,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  courts 
and  square  towers,  with  a  flat  roof.  We 
drove  into  a  desolate-looking  courtyard, 
where  our  host  in  his  ‘  Sunday  best,’  with 
his  two  sons,  fat  black  boys,  and  many  at¬ 
tendants  received  us. 

We  were  escorted  up  a  narrow,  dark 
stone  staircase,  into  the  principal  room,  a 
large,  half-furnished,  unfinished  looking 
place,  with  windows  all  round  looking  into 
the  courtyard.  Here  we  left  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  our  party,  and  were  escorted  by 
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our  host  towards  the  apartments  of  his 
wives.  To  our  great  relief,  Mr.  S.’s  little 
boy  was  allowed  to  accompany  us.  He 
speaks  Hindostanee  like  a  native,  and  as 
his  mother’s  command  of  the  language  was 
limited  and  mine  confined  'to  three  words, 
we  regarded  him  as  the  interpreter  of  our 
sentiments.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  this  young  gentleman  proved  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  post  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  for,  from  the  moment  when  we 
entered  the  presence  of  the  ladies  to  the 
moment  when  we  left  it,  cajoleries,  rebukes, 
sarcasms,  proved  alike  unavailing,  and  he 
preserved  a  stolid  and  impenetrable  silence. 

We  followed  our  host  up  and  down  nar¬ 
row  stone  staircases,  into  what  seemed  to 
be  the  holiest  of  holies,  so  carefully  was  it 
screened  from  view;  but  a  more  dreary¬ 
looking  prison  I  never  saw. 

In  a  little  bare  room  open  to  the  sky  w’e 
suddenly  came  upon  a  hideous,  fat,  dishe¬ 
velled  woman,  half  dressed  in  a  dirty  white 
garment,  whom  I  for  a  moment  suspected 
of  being  her  to  whom  our  visit  was  due. 
But  we  passed  her  by  with  a  mutual  stare, 
and  entered  a  sort  of  battlemented  space 
looking  over  a  dreary,  grass-grown  court¬ 
yard,  where  several  women  stood  huddled 
against  the  wall,  eagerly  looking  toward 
us  with  outstretched  necks.  We  were  led 
past  them  into  a  small  dark  room,  with  no 
windows  and  only  the  one  door  by  which 
we  entered,  and  which  was  filled  by  a 
large  round  table  covered  with  an  English 
table  cover,  and  seven  great  arm-chairs, 
also  English,  in  solemn  order.  Three  of 
the  women,  taking  off  their  shoes,  entered 
after  us ;  we  all  took  our  seats,  and  then 
followed  a  silent  pause,  in  which  we  all 
surveyed  each  other  with  shy  curiosity. 

At  length  Mrs.  S.  bravely  summoned 
up  courage  to  break  the  silence,  and  with 
a  supreme  effort  started  a  conversation 
with  our  host  during  which  I  surveyed  his 
belongings. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  fat,  ugly  woman,  H. 
K.’s  cousin,  holding  on  her  knee  his  young¬ 
est  child,  an  ugly  little  creature,  fat  and 
black.  It  was  dressed  in  green  and  gold, 
with  long  petticoats  to  its  feet,  and  a  sort 
of  loose  dressing-gown  lined  with  pink  silk 
over  that,  and  a  tight  little  green  silk  ‘  pork- 
pie,’  embroidered  with  gold,  on  its  head. 

Next  in  order  came  the  favorite  wife, 
young  and  pretty,  with  a  sweet  face,  Egyp¬ 
tian  in  type,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  full,  well-cut  mouth,  disfigured 
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by  daubs  of  red  from  Ihe  betel  nut  which 
they  constantly  chew,  and  which  is  the 
color  of  vermilion.  She  was  splendidly 
dressed  in  a  thick  mauve-colored  silk,  the 
skirt  being  bordered  at  the  bottom  with 
green  and  gold,  and  a  sort  of  half  jacket 
of  the  same  on  the  body.  Her  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  her  figure  were  veiled  in 
a  delicate  gauzy  material,  also  mauve-col¬ 
ored,  with  a  hem  of  gold  embroidery  round 
it  She  was  literally  smothered  in  jewel¬ 
lery,  rough  in  workmanship,  but  very  ef¬ 
fective.  A  sort  of  necklace  of  gold,  pearls, 
and  uncut  stones  hung  over  her  forehead, 
surmounted  by  her  veil  (the  prettiest  possi¬ 
ble  head-dress),  from  her  ears  depended 
long  earrings  which  touched  her  shoulders, 
and  round  her  neck  were  numberless  strings 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  fell  in 
one  mass  to  her  waist. 

Her  arms  also  were  covered  nearly  up 
to  the  elbow ;  and  on  asking  to  examine 
her  bracelets,  I  was  allowed  to  do  so.  As 
I  took  the  warm,  soft,  little  hand  in  mine, 
I  wondered  whether  after  all  a  black  skin 
is  not  preferable  to  a  white  one,  the  color 
is  so  rich  and  deep. 

Next  to  this  attractive  little  creature  sat 
the  other  wife,  the  mother  of  the  two  boys, 
an  old  woman,  so  fat  and  so  ugly  that  a 
glance  at  her  was  enough.  She  was  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no  jewels,  and  I 
wondered  how  she  liked  her  deposition, 
and  also  whether  the  jewels  had  been  hers, 
and  how  she  bore  the  transfer  of  them  from 
her  portly  person  to  that  of  her  younger 
rival. 

The  movement  of  withdrawal  which  we 
now  made  was  the  signal  for  a  ceremony 
with  which  I  could  have  dispensed.  The 
young  wife  produced  a  bottle  of  attah  of 
roses,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  yellow, 
oily-looking  substance  like  marrow  fat 
As  the  pure  perfume  is  so  expensive,  they 
pound  up  sapdalwood  and  mix  with  it ; 
though  how  that  mixture  can  produce  any¬ 
thing  so  greasy,  I  do  not  understand.  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  anointed  our  palms 
with  the  greasy  compound,  after  which  she 
also  put  some  on  our  handkerchiefe.  The 
scent  was  overpowering  and  sickening,  and 
for  days  afterwards  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
it;  it  seemed  to  cling  to  everything  we 
touched,  or  even  looked  at. 

A  large  white  handkerchief  was  next 
brought  forth,  and  out  of  a  knot  tied  in 
one  comer  Mrs.  H.  K.  the  younger 
took  some  silver  rupees  and  a  gold  mohur 
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and  handed  them  to  Harry,  who  salaam’d, 
but  was  desired  by  his  mother  to  return 
them,  which  he  did — reluctantly.  I  was 
sorry  too,  for  I  coveted  the  gold  mohur,  it 
is  such  a  handsome  coin. 

We  then  rose,  relieved  that  our  visit  was 
at  an  end,  and  with  many  bows  and  sa¬ 
laams  and  hand-shakings  we  turned  away 
and  left  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  their 
dreary  life.  They  pass  their  days  squatted 
on  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  dreary  rooms  or 
out  on  the  roof,  with  no  interest  or  occupa¬ 
tion  save  the  occasional  visit  from  or  to  a 
relation.  I  hear  that  they  are  some  of 
them  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  life,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  sing  and  draw ;  and  the  wife  of 
one  Rajah,  who  is  cleverer  than  her  sisters, 
and  whose  husband  is  devoted  to  her,  trans¬ 
acted  some  of  his  business  for  him  during 
a  recent  illness,  and  even  received  the 
visits  of  men.  But  they  say  that  the  so¬ 
cial  revolution  will  be  a  very  slow  one,  and 
that  our  dusky  sisters  will  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  their  ‘  rights.’  I  felt  very  sad 
for  them  when  we  walked  out  free  and 
happy  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

H.  K.  mounted  his  horse  and  accom¬ 
panied  us  to  the  boundary  of  his  property, 
expressing  great  pleasure  in  our  visit.  He 
said  it  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  country  round,  and  that  we  had 
conferred  a  great  honor,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  S. 
interpreted  my  admiration  of  the  young 
wife’s  jewels,  and  he  said  that  had  he 
known  of  our  proposed  visit  sooner,  she 
should  have  worn  many  more,  as  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  quantity ;  and  I  inwardly 
wondered  where  she  would  have  w'om 
them,  as  there  did  n<Jt  appear  to  be  room 
for  another  ornament  on  her  little  person. 

After  many  highly-colored  speeches  he 
galloped  away  and  left  us,  and  we  wonder¬ 
ed  what  impression  we  had  made  on  our 
hostesses.  Mrs.  S.  was  in  her  riding-habit, 
in  which  dress  they  generally  take  English¬ 
women  for  men ;  and  I  had  on  warm  serge 
and  fur  clothes,  which  I  dare  say  they 
thought  looked  dull  and  unfestive. 

This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in 
our  week  of  camp  life,  our  last  pleasant 
day.  For  there  is — shall  I  confess  it  ? — 
a  ‘  darker  side,’  and  that  we  soon  experi¬ 
enced. 

The  weather  suddenly  became  bitterly 
cold;  cold,  clear,  frosty  nights  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  days  in  which  a  keen  wind  searched 
out  every  chink  and  opening  in  our  tbnts, 
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and  whistled  in,  drying  up  our  skins,  cover¬ 
ing  everything  with  dust,  and  making  our 
lives  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  true  we  had  a 
stove,  but  as  we  marched  every  day,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  us  slowly  on  a  bullock-cart,  and  only 
came  up  with  us  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
till  then  we  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in 
shawls  and  blankets,  vainly  striving  to 
keep  warm.  I  had  not  time  to  experience 
it,  but  1  can  quite  imagine  that  after  a  few 
weeks  the  constant  moving  becomes  mo¬ 
notonously  wearisome. 

However,  on  the  third  day  of  this  disa¬ 
greeable  change  of  weather,  our  expedition 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  entered  the  town 
which  was  our  destination  in  such  a  cloud 
of  dust  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  The 
town  was  obscured  by  what  seemed  to  us 
like  a  dense  November  fog,  and  which 
proved  in  fact  to  be  a  dust  cloud,  from 
which  we  emerged  nearly  stifled,  with  our 
mouths,  noses,  ears,  and  eyes  full,  and  pow¬ 
dered  over  from  head  to  foot  like  millers. 


The  drawback  to  camp  life  is  the  being 
so  completely  dependent  on  the  weather ; 
but  the  four  winter  months  are  usually 
cool  and  sunshiny,  and  the  days  of  great 
cold  and  of  biting  wind  are  rare,  and  it  only 
rains  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  one  may  count  on  fine 
weather;  and  so  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  two  or  three  months  of  this  fresh,  cool, 
open-air  life  forms  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
other  months  in  the  stations  down  on  the 
plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  great  that  even 
the  birds  pant  with  their  beaks  open. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a  pau¬ 
city  of  events  and  stirring  incidents  in  this 
little  account  of  a  week  of  camp  life;  but 
then  Indian  life  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up,  like  English  life,  of  minor  details,  which 
are  trifling  in  themselves,  but  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  a  wonderful  difference — 
the  difference  between  ‘  exile  ’  and  ‘  home.’ 
— Fraseds  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVH. — WHAT  THE  WAVES 
SAID. 

Her  father  was  so  grave  and  silent 
when  he  came  back  from  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  that  Bertha  gre  w  troubled. 

Suppose  he  were  to  take  Miss  Fraser’s 
view  of  her  conduct,  what  would  happen  ? 

“  But  I  will  not  go  back,”  she  said ;  “  no 
one,  not  even  a  father,  has  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  between  man  and  wife.  1  cannot  tell 
any  one  what  I  know  is  the  truth — that 
Michael  does  not  want  me ;  if  he  had  a 
spark  of  love  left  for  me,  we  should  have 
found  him  at  Dover  waiting  for  us.  I 
can’t  see  how  it  is  to  end ;  but  I  .should 
be  a  hypocrite  if  I  were  to  write  and  beg 
his  pardon,  and  I  know  that  is  what  Ra¬ 
chel  wants  me  to  do.  He  has  left  off  lov¬ 
ing  me,  not  because  I  left  home,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  had  grown  tired  of  me  before  he 
went  away ;  while  I  ” — here  a  great  sob 
came — “have  been  loving  him  all  this 
time  as  dearly  as  ever ;  still,  I  can’t  be  so 
unwomanly  as  to  force  my  love  where  it  is 
not  wanted.” 

She  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
an  etplanation  with  her  father.  She  sent 


word  by  a  servant  that  she  had  gone  out 
walking,  and  she  went  out. 

She  stood  on  the  esplanade,  uncertain 
where  to  go,  and  then  she  turned  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  the  sea,  drawn  there  against  her 
will. 

The  beach  was  deserted.  Bertha  went 
and  sat  as  close  as  she  could  to  the  green 
moaning  waves.  The  tide  was  going  out, 
and  it  seemed  to  beckon  her  to  follow  it. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  be  happy  if 
I  began  life  quite  over  again — among  p>eo- 
ple  I  never  saw  before  ?”  A  long  pause 
here.  She  gathered  some  stones  in  her 
hand,  and  flung  them  one  .after  another 
into  the  retreating  waves.  They  seemed 
to  bend  their  heads  in  mockery,  and  the 
moaning  sound  began  to  shape  itself  into 
words,  “  Go  back,  go  back,  go  back.” 

Bertha  left  off  listening,  and  looked 
round. 

The  day  had  been  cloudy,  and  the  sun 
had  not  even  peeped  out  to  say  good  night 
before  his  setting.  There  was  that  calm 
grey  light  on  everything  which  is  so  full  of 
repose.  A  little  way  beyond  her  she  saw 
the  bathing  women  gathering  up  gowns 
which  had  been  drying  on  the  beach,  held 
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down  by  large  stones ;  a  fisherman  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  boat  mending  a  net.  On 
the  other  side,  beneath  the  pier,  men 
were  still  at  work  repairing  the  vast  struc¬ 
ture.  Everywhere,  spite  of  the  repose  of 
the  scene,  there  seemed  to  be  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  duty — even  the  waves  were  re¬ 
tiring  in  obedience  to  a  fixed  law.  Ber¬ 
tha  felt  out  of  tune  with  all ;  there  was 
neither  repose  nor  submission  in  her  strug¬ 
gling  heart. 

“  Begin  a  new  life !”  She  si>oke  pas¬ 
sionately  ;  she  wanted  to  shut  out  the 
monotonous  reproof  of  the  waves;  they 
were  growing  monotonous  in  tint  as  well 
as  sound  as  the  light  grew  dimmer.  “  Why, 
that  is  just  what  I  told  myself  before  I 
married;  my  life  was  quite  new  then,  and 
yet  how  soon  I  went  back  to  the  old  way 
of  living!  Ah,  but  that  was  because  I 
thought  Michael  understood  me.”  She 
shook  her  head  sadly.  “No  one  does 
understand  me,  perhaps  no  one  ever  has 
or  ever  will — yes.  Aunt  Sophy  did.” 

Here  her  thoughts  came  to  a  full  stop; 
she  had  a  new  subject  in  Aunt  Sophy. 

Had  her  aunt  been  understood  by  those 
with  whom  she  lived  ?  And  yet  how  lov¬ 
ingly  and  patiently  she  had  always  fulfill¬ 
ed  all  her  duties.  This  thought  was  a 
stumbling-block,  Bertha  went  on  flinging 
stones  at  the  waves. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “Aunt  Sophy  was 
humble,  and  things  that  vex  me  would 
never  have  vexed  her.  I  wish  I  had 
understood  her,  though,  I  might  have 
made  her  life  happier;  and  yet  she  was 
always  cheerful.  How  was  it  ?  how  could 
she  bear  always  to  come  second — never  to 
be  specially  loved  by  any  one  ?  And  yet 
she  had  plenty  of  feeling.” 

She  got  up  and  went  home.  She  was 
safe  now  from  Miss  Fraser’s  appeals,  but 
she  felt  yet  shyer  of  her  father. 

When  she  reached  the  hotel,  she  learned 
that  her  long  absence  had  alarmed  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  that  he  had  gone  out  in  search 
of  her. 

Bertha  waited  for  his  return,  but  she 
grew  so  weary  that  she  resolved  at  last  to 
go  to  bed;  she  was  secretly  glad  of  the 
excuse  for  avoiding  him. 

She  was  very  weary,  and  yet  she  could 
not  sleep.  All  the  agitation  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  day  revived,  and  acted  it¬ 
self  over  and  over  again  in  the  still  dark¬ 
ness.  She  saw  Miss  Fraser’s  sorrowful, 
beseeching  face,  and  then  she  followed  her 


to  London,  and  witnessed  Michael’s  dis¬ 
appointed  look  when  he  saw  that  his  cou¬ 
sin  was  alone.  Yes,  he  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  at  his  wife’s  disobedience,  Bertha 
argued,  although  he  might  find  her  absence 
a  relief ;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  feel 
in  the  right  lying  alone  there  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  than  it  had  been  in  full  daylight,  with 
outward  objects  to  distract  thought.  It 
was  so  very  dark  and  still,  it  seemed  to 
Bertha  that  the  only  sound  which  reached 
her — the  plash  of  the  waves  as  the  tide 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
beach — said,  “  Go  back,  go  back,”  more 
distinctly  than  before;  her  conscience,  too, 
would  not  be  stifled ;  it  repeated  over  and 
over  again  that  she  ought  to  have  written 
to  her  husband  to  excuse  her  delay.  “  But 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  get  an  open 
message  sent  through  a  third  person,  and 
I  was  ill,”  she  said,  excusingly.  She  felt 
her  cheeks  grow  hot  at  this;  she  could 
have  written  if  she  had  not  been  self-will¬ 
ed.  But  the  evil  one  is  never  so  watchful 
as  when  he  sees  us  call  a  faul^  by  its  right 
name,  for  directness  and  reality  in  dealing 
with  our  infirmities  are  two  strong  wea¬ 
pons  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  Berthat. 
chased  away  the  unpleasant  thought  by' 
remembering  that  if  she  went  on  worrying* 
herself  she  should  never  get  well.  She- 
tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

In  vain.  She  counted  fonvards  and' 
backwards,  went  through  various  pre¬ 
scribed  formularies,  but  her  eyes  still  open¬ 
ed  widely — she  was  not  even  drowsy. 

At  last  she  recalled  her  puzzle  about 
Aunt  Sophy  and  tried  to  think  it  out — 
tried  to  seek  for  the  talisman  of  her  Aunt’s . 
unfailing,  gentle  humility  :  for  Bertha  got 
far  enough  to  discover  that  humility  had 
been  the  root  of  Miss  Ashton’s  sweetness. 
She  fell  asleep,  and  she  saw  Aunt  Sophy 
herself  bending  over  her;  but  her  sweet 
smile  had  fled.  Instead  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  grave  reproof  on  the  gentle 
face,  and  when  Bertha  stretched  out  her 
arnrft  in  glad  welcome,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Aunt  Sophy  shuddered  and  faded i 
away. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — HOPE  DEFERRED.  . 

A  CERTAIN  old  woman,  mythology  tells . 
us,  had  a  habit  of  looking  in  her  mirror 
and  denying  herself  that  which  she 
wished  for  most ;  and  this  fable  probably 
originated  the  belief  that  women  are  inva-^ 
riably  contradictory  even  to  their  own  de-- 
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spite,  a  belief  which  is  only  partially  true 
— that  is,  it  is  untrue  so  far  as  it  sets  forth 
contradiction  as  a  purely  female  failing. 
In  this  very  circumstance  of  denying 
themselves  that  which  they  most  wish  for, 
from  a  sort  of  lofty  contradiction  which,  if 
one  ventured  on  such  audacity,  might  go 
by  the  name  of  sulkiness,  men  will  beat  wo¬ 
men  hollow,  and  they  suffer  far  more  be¬ 
cause  of  the  manly  dignity  which  prevents 
any  advance  from  them. 

On  the  day  of  Bertha’s  expected  return, 
Mr.  Helder  had  been  in  a  most  disturbed 
and  unnatural  condition.  He  was  still  ill 
and  weak,  and  his  arm  was  bound  up  and 
lay  helpless  in  a  sling ;  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  he  went  to  the  Museum,  and 
now  since  his  return,  he  has  fidgeted  and 
travelled  about  the  house  from  the  sitting- 
rooms  to  the  bedrooms,  and  then  again  to 
the  sitting-rooms  till  there  is  no  rest  left  in 
him.  He  looks  anxious  as  well  as  fidgety, 
and  very  much  annoyed. 

The  servants  wonder,  and  tell  each 
other  that  something  must  have  gone 
wrong. 

He  looked  pleased,  overjoyed  even,  two 
mornings  ago,  when  Mr.  Williams  wrote 
and  said  he  could  now  promise  to  bring 
his  daughter  home  fairly  recovered  on 
Thursday.  Yes,  then,  although  he  still 
felt  sore  at  the  remembrance  of  Bertha’s 
stiff  letters,  and  at  the  long  silence  since 
her  illness,  Michael  had  given  way  to 
momentary  rapture  at  the  prospect  of  see¬ 
ing  his  wife  once  more  by  his  own  fireside. 
The  letter  said  they  hoped  to  reach  Lon¬ 
don  early  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
only  two  afternoon  trains,  and  one  which 
arrived  quite  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Hdder  had  been  twice  to  the  railway 
terminus  without  success.  He  was  told 
the  second  train  had  been  delayed,  and 
might  not  arrive  for  two  hours. 

“  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  the  station,” 
he  said ;  “  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  come 
home  to  put  off  dinner.  The  long  journey 
will  tire  Bertha  dreadfully;  they  ought  to 
have  come  by  the  eariier  train.” 

He  frowned  so  heavily  that  Bertha 
would  have  considered  her  fears  all  real¬ 
ized  if  she  had  seen  his  face. 

Long  before  the  two  hours  had  expired, 
he  was  on  his  way  again  to  the  station, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  street  he  stopped 
and  called  to  a  cab  with  luggage  outside 
to  stop  also. 

He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  cousin 


Rachel’s  face,  and  now,  as  he  opened  the 
cab  door,  a  look  of  alarm  came  into  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  that  Miss  Fraser  was 
alone. 

“What  “has  happened?  where  is  Ber¬ 
tha  ?  tell  me  at  once !”  he  said  impatiently. 

“  Get  in,  and  I  can  tell  you  as  we  go 
along,”  and  Miss  Fraser  laughed  a  little 
at  what  she  considered  was  Michael’s 
exaggeration. 

“  Nothing  is  the  matter — that  is,  noth¬ 
ing  alarming;  only  Bertha  is  so  knocked 
up  that  she  could  not  travel  any  farther. 
I  left  her  and  Mr.  Williams  at  Dover,  but 
I  so  feared  you  would  be  anxious  that  I 
came  on  alone.” 

“  And  left  her  by  herself!”  Michael 
spoke  in  the  impatient  tone  which  is  called 
exclamation.  “  What  a  pity  !” 

Miss  Fraser  drew  herself  up,  and  then 
she  gave  a  little  sad  smile. 

“  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  find 
Bertha  very  much  changed,”  she  said. 

He  started  a  little — a  fear  came  to  him 
in  her  words.  It  was  like  a  draught  of 
cold  outside  air  when  one  has  been  keeping 
close  to  the  glow  of  a  fire;  and  as  one 
rises  and  shuts  out  the  chill  intruder,  so 
Michael  hardened  himself  against  the 
half-felt  dread — he  resolved  that  the 
change  Rachel  spoke  of  was  physical. 

“  You  mean  her  illness  has  changed  her; 
she  is  thin  and  pale ;  does  she  look  so  ill, 
then  ?”  And  he  thought  he  would  go 
down  to  Dover,  helpless  as  he  was,  and 
bring  his  wife  home.  “  She  will  be  better 
when  she  is  comfortably  at  home  again,” 
he  said.  But  the  cab  stopped  at  his  own 
door,  and  he  got  out. 

“  I  will  say  good-by,  as  I  have  seen 
you,”  Miss  Fraser  said ;  “  I  may  as  well 
go  straight  home  now.” 

“Nonsense,  Rachel;  you  must  stay 
here  to-night,  at  any  rate.  I  have  heard 
no  news  yet,  and  your  room  is  all  ready.” 

Miss  Fraser  hesitated.  She  shrank  from 
having  to  tell  her  cousin  the  truth ;  and 
yet  sooner  or  later  he  must  know  of  his 
wife’s  coldness. 

“Very  well,  I  will  stay  to-night;  but 
I  must  go  home  to-morrow.” 

Miss  Fraser  went  up-stairs,  and  stayed 
so  long  in  her  room  that  Michael  was 
more  restless  than  ever. 

“  She  might  consider  that  Bertha  is  my 
wife,  and  that  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
weeks.  She  must  know  that  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  more  of  her,”  he  said,  and  he 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room  impatient¬ 
ly-  . 

Miss  Eraser  came  down-stairs  as  dinner 
was  announced,  and  Michael  had  to  re¬ 
strain  his  impatience  till  the  servants  left 
the  room. 

“  Now  tell  me,  Rachel,  how  do  you 
mean  that  Bertha  is  altered  ?”  he  said. 

Miss  Phaser  had  decided  up-stairs  that 
she  would  talk  as  little  as  possible  about 
Bertha,  but  she  was  much  too  downright 
to  evade  questioning  easily. 

“  Well  ” — she  looked  at  her  cousin  with 
what  she  thought  was  an  impenetrable  ex¬ 
pression,  but  to  Michael  she  seemed  very 
uncomfortable — “  I  have  no  wish  to  find 
fault  with  Bertha  so  far  as  regards  myself, 
she  has  shown  much  more  gratitude  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect  for.  my  services ; 
but  the  truth  is,  she  is  a  very  altered  per¬ 
son,” 

Michael  thought  his  cousin  wished 
to  be  questioned  into  more  decided  blame 
of  his  wife,  and  he  put  a  sudden  check  on 
his  eagerness. 

“  Did  she  fix  any  day  for  her  return 
home  ?”  he  said,  carelessly. 

Miss  Fraser  bit  her  lip.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  treated  slightingly.  She 
had  gone  all  the  way  to  Rome  at  her 
cousin’s  urgent  request,  and  had  stayed 
there  for  weeks  nursing  his  wife.  Why,  now 
she  reflected  on  it,  she  had  lived  longer  with 
Bertha  than  Michael  ever  had,  and  must 
therefore  know  more  than  he  did  of  the 
girl’s  wilful  nature.  As  she  travelled  up 
from  Dover,  Miss  Fraser  had  told  herself 
with  bitter  regret  that  Michael  could 
never  be  happy  with  his  wife,  but  that  she 
would  never  tell  him  so ;  and  now  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  silence,  it  was 
such  an  outrage  on  common  sense  to  let 
Michael  go  on  supposing  his  wife  was 
anxious  to  return  home  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Bertha. 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  Bertha  is  anxious 
to  return  home.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth, 
Michael.” 

Michael  flushed  suddenly,  but  his  cousin 
sat  on  his  right  hand  looking  straight  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  was  determined  to  say 
what  she  considered  ought  to  be  said. 

“  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  fetch 
her” — he  tried  to  stiiile — “  only  I  do  not 
want  her  to  know  of  my  accident  untQ 
she  is  strong  again.  It  might  upset  her, 
she  is'  so  very  sensitive.” 


He  said  this  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
cousin.  He  looked  quickly  at  her,  and 
felt  vexed  at  her  incredulous  expression. 

“  Are  you  really  asking  my  opinion, 
Michael  ?”  Miss  Fraser  sp^e  severely, 
and  held  her  head  as  straight  as  she  could. 

“  Well,  hardly.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
judge  for  Bertha  and  myself  too.” 

It  was  a  weak  sentence,  and  he  knew 
it,  and  felt  again  vexed  with  himself. 

“  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  hus¬ 
band,  of  course,  ought  to  be  able  to  judge ; 
but  I  believe  I  know  more  of  Bertha  than 
you  do,  Michael ;  and  I  really  think  if  you 
want  her  to  come  home  at  all,  you  had 
better  go  and  fetch  her.” 

No  answer.  Miss  Fraser  deliberately 
ate  a  biscuit,  but  she  did  not  look  round. 
Mr.  Helder  was  very  angry.  His  cousin 
knew  him  too  well  to  misunderstand  his 
silence.  She  was  sorry  for  him,  but  she 
did  not  regret  her  words ;  she  had  done 
her  duty.  It  was  absurd  for  a  middle- 
aged  man  to  go  on  dreaming  and  deceiv¬ 
ing  himself  like  a  romantic  boy. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  him. 
She  sat  still  and  finished  her  biscuit ;  then 
she  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  high  mantel¬ 
shelf.  She  had  given  this  clock  to  Michael 
when  first  she  took  charge  of  his  house¬ 
hold — to  keep  things  punctual,  she  said  ; 
and  now  she  saw  that  she  had  sat  beyond 
her  allotted  time  after  dinner. 

“  Shall  I  ring  for  tea  ?”  she  said ;  and 
she  left  him  alone. 

Miss  Fraser  had  a  strong  confidence 
that  she  understood  her  cousin.  She  had 
always  found  it  expedient  and  judicious 
to  leave  him  to  himself  when  he  was  vexed, 
but  she  had  forgotten  that  marriage  alters 
a  man’s  nature  as  much  as  it  affects  the 
validity  of  his  will  and  testament 

She  had  told  him  her  opinion  of  Bertha ; 
this  she  thought  was  a  plain  duty,  and  she 
was  ready  to  give  him  her  best  advice  as 
to  the  guidance  of  his  spoiled,  wilful  wife. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  all  she  had 
to  say  on  so  tender  a  subject  should  have 
been  said  at  once ;  that  her  cousin’s  reserve 
and  his  pride  would  combine  to  keep  him 
silent,  and  that  she  had  thrown  a  brand 
of  burning  disquiet  into  his  heart  which  he 
would  certainly  not  seek  her  aid  in  extin¬ 
guishing. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone. 

“  What  does  Rachel  mean  ?”  And  then  he 
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got  up  and  stood  leaning  against  the  high 
nxantelshelf,  trying  to  curb  the  tempest 
which  had  quite  upset  his  self-control. 

He  did  not  succeed.  Anger  against 
Rachel  was  quickly  succeeded  by  anger 
against  Bertha — against  her  father,  too,  for 
countenancing  her  rebellious  conduct 

At  first  he  decided  on  going  to  Dover 
next  day,  and  insisting  on  his  wife’s  return, 
but  this  idea  offended  his  pride. 

“  No,”  he  said,  bitterly,  “  if  love  will 
not  bring  Bertha  back  to  me,  we  are  best 
apart.” 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
was  angry  to  find  tears  there.  He  would 
not  own  to  himself  how  bitter  a  sorrow  his 
cousin’s  words  had  laid  on  him. 

Little  by  little,  as  his  anger  quieted,  he 
began  to  piece  facts  together.  He  tried 
for  a  calmer,  clearer  view  of  his  wife’s 
conduct.  Little  by  little  the  doubts  of 
these  last  weeks,  often  repulsed  but  never 
wholly  driven  away,  took  definite  shape, 
and  then  memory  reminded  him  how  soon 
his  wife  had  grown  cold  after  marriage. 
Further  yet  memory  dragged  him,  with 
the  relentless  pertinacity  with  which  she 
forces  the  acceptance  of  slighted  truths. 
How  often  he  had  been  puzzled  in  the 
early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  Bertha, 
and  clearly,  distinctly  as  if  spoken  in  his 
ears,  came  the  warning  of  the  gentle  wo¬ 
man  who  had  known  Bertha  from  a  child 
— “  You  know  we  never  understood  Ber¬ 
tha,  Walter,  and  I  think  Mr.  Helder  does.” 

Michael  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

“  And  in  my  vanity  I  was  foolhardy 
enough  to  think — I,  who  know  nothing  of 
women — that  I  could  control  this  incom¬ 
prehensible  girl,  and  make  her  mine  abso¬ 
lutely.  She  never  has  been  mine,  because 
she  has  never  loved  me.” 

He  groaned,  but  he  tried  bravely  against 
his  anguish.  He  understood  now  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  marry  him.  She  had  found 
out  her  mistake  even  then.  “  Why  did 
she  not  tell  me  openly  she  did  not  love 
me  ?”  he  said. 

He  stood  there  feeling  that  all  joy  and 
light  had  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever ;  it 
would  be  misery  to  live  with  Bertha,  know¬ 
ing  that  she  did  not  love  him ;  and  it  must 
be  misery  to  her  to  feel  herself  tied  to  a 
man  from  whom  she  shrank  with  dislike. 
“  And  I  cannot  set  her  free.” 

But  this  mood  was  too  high-fiown  to 
last.  His  anger  came  back.  Bertha 
might  not  love  him,  but  she  had  no  right 
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to  make  her  want  of  love  public,  or  to 
live  apart  from  him. 

“  I  shall  not  go  to  Dover,”  he  said, 
sternly ;  “  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  a  jailer.  I  shall  write  to  her 
father,  and  ask  my  wife  to  return  to  me  ; 
but  if  she  refuses,  then  she  must  seek  me. 
A  wife  who  leaves  her  husband  without 
permission,  and  then  persists  in  staying 
away  from  him,  is  not  the  girl  I  loved. 
After  all,  I  may  have  been  blinded  by  an 
infatuation,  but  I  am  no  weak  fool  to  be 
trampled  on  by  a  woman.” 

When  he  rejoined  his  cousin  he  asked 
no  further  questions. 

Miss  Fraser  was  eager  to  speak  of  Ber¬ 
tha  now,  but  Michael  would  not  give  her 
the  chance ;  he  was  cold  and  silent,  and 
yet  in  his  heart  he  was  longing  for  even 
the  slightest  clue  which  might  lead  to  an 
explanation  of  his  wife’s  conduct. 

Next  morning  he  was  more  silent  still. 

At  parting  Miss  Fraser  could  not  restrain 
herselfi 

“You  will  go  and  fetch  Bertha,  Mi¬ 
chael  ?  Do ;  she  is  but  a  child,  remember.” 

“  Rachel  I  ” — he  spoke  so  sternly  that 
his  cousin  started — “  remember  you  are 
speaking  of  my  wife ;  leave  me  to  manage 
my  own  affairs.” 

And  Miss  Fraser  reflected  as  she  went 
home  that  those  whose  try  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  husbands  and  wives,  always  get  the 
worst  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. — A  VISITOR. 

Bertha  awoke  in  tenor.  She  looked 
round,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  her 
aunt’s  presence;  and  yet  it  had  been  so 
real,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  with  which  it 
had  filled  her  heart  lay  there  heavily.  Why 
had  she  dreamed  that  her  aunt  shuddered 
and  shrank  away  ? 

Her  room  was  full  of  light,  and  she  rose 
up  and  looked  out  at  the  shimmering, 
glittering  sea. 

The  harbor  was  busy  with  life  and  move¬ 
ment.  It  recalled  strangely  to  Bertha  the 
night  she  had  spent  at  Dover  before  she 
started  for  Rome.  How  long  ago  that 
seemed,  and  how  old  she  had  grown  in 
these  weeks  of  absence ! 

She  hurried  her  dressing,  she  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  away  from  her  own  companion¬ 
ship.  Yesterday  Miss  Fraser  had  brought 
her  breakfast  to  her  room,  but  to-day  Ber¬ 
tha  felt  so  much  stronger  that  she  resolved 
to  find  her  way  down-stairs. 
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The  coffee-room  faced  the  sea ;  it  was 
very  bright  and  pleasant- looking  this  mor¬ 
ning.  ^veral  persons  had  already  break¬ 
fasted,  and  were  still  sitting  at  the  small 
tables  placed  about  the  room,  studying 
Murray  and  foreign  railway-guides ;  others 
were  engrossed  by  their  newspapers.  One 
tall,  stout,  grey-headed  man,  who,  judging 
by  his  white  necktie,  was  probably  a  com¬ 
bination  of  country  squire  and  clergyman, 
was  puzzling  over  a  map  of  Germany 
which  hung  against  the  wall. 

Mr.  Williams  was  seated  at  a  table  near 
the  window.  He  laid  down  his  “  Times  ” 
when  Bertha  appeared. 

“  How  are  you,  my  dear?”  He  looked 
at  her  anxiously,  and  then  a  glad  smile 
spread  over  his  face.  “  You  are  better,  eh, 
are  you  not  ?  That’s  all  right.  Now  come 
and  have  some  breakfast.  I  dare  say  you 
will  feel  up  to  a  journey  to  London  to¬ 
morrow.” 

He  tried  to  speak  carelessly,  but  Bertha 
felt  that  he  was  watching  her. 

The  brightness  faded  out  of  her  face  ; 
her  whole  countenance  changed  so  much 
that  the  clergyman,  who  had  turned  from 
the  study  of  his  map  to  look  at  her  as  she 
came  in,  wondered  what  the  bright-eyed 
girl’s  father  could  have  said  to  bring  such 
a  cloud  over  her. 

But  Bertha  tried  to  speak  cheerfully ; 
she  dreaded  a  serious  remonstrance,  and 
her  father  could  not  begin  this,  she 
thought,  unless  she  gave  him  opportunity. 

“  Oh,  please  not  so  soon  as  to-morrow,” 
she  smiled ;  “  you  know  I  have  never  seen 
Dover,  and  I  do  so  love  the  sea.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  get  quite  strong  and  well  if  we 
stay  here  a  little  longer.” 

A  mother  and  two  daughters  sat  at  a 
table  close  by.  The  young  girls  looked  at 
Bertha  and  heard  what  she  said. 

Mr.  Williams  sighed.  He  could  not  ar¬ 
gue  with  his  daughter  in  public;  but  Ber¬ 
tha  saw  constraint  in  his  face. 

“  I  think  it  would  do  you  more  good  to 
go  home” — he  spoke  in  a  lower  voice — 
”  I  fancied  you  would  wish  it,  Bertha  ?” 

The  words  sounded  like  a  question. 
Bertha  felt  vexed. 

“  I  wish  to  stay  here.”  Her  lower  lip 
drooped. 

The  waiter  came  in  with  a  card.  It  was 
a  relief  to  Bertha  that  he  came  up  to  their 
table.  Before  she  could  look  at  the  card 
she  saw  her  cousin  Frank  coming  towards 
them. 

“  Why,  Frank,  how  came  you  to  find  us 
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out  ?  If  Bertha  had  not  knocked  up  we 
should  have  reached  London  yesterday." 

Frank  laughed,  he  seemed  heartily  glad 
to  see  his  uncle  and  cousin. 

“  Well  ” — he  sat  down  beside  Bertha — 
“  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here,  uncle. 
When  I  got  your  letter  saying  Bertha  had 
recovered,  and  that  you  were  all  coming 
over,  I  thought  I  would  run  up  to  town 
for  a  day  just  to  see  you.  I — the  fact  is  I 
am  staying  near  here,  at  River.”  Here 
Frank  paused;  he  looked  at  Bertha,  her 
eyes  were  full  of  mischief. 

“  We  have  breakfasted,”  she  said ; 
“  come  and  sit  on  that  sofa  in  the  window, 
Frank ;  I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask.” 

She  moved  to  the  sofa,  and  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  followed  her. 

“  First,  how  did  you  find  us  out,  Frank  ?” 

“  Well,  it  was  very  simple.  I  was  in 
Dover  yesterday  evening,  and  I  caught  a 
vision  of  your  back,  uncle,  just  leaving  the 
hotel.  Somehow  I  missed  you — you  went 
so  fast — so  I  came  back  and  made  inquiry 
here,  and  found  you  out ;  but  I  could  not 
stay  then,  so  I  walked  out  from  River  this 
morning.” 

“  Why  did  you  come  alone,  Frank  ?” 

Bertha  looked  so  bright  and  saucy  that 
her  father  was  surprised  by  her  change  of 
manner.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
Frank’s  engagement. 

Frank  blushed  like  a  girl,  but  he  looked 
pleased. 

“  May  I  bring  Phoebe  to  see  you,  Ber¬ 
tha  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  pray  bring  her.  Papa,  you 
want  to  see  Phoebe,  don’t  you  ?  Bring 
her  to-morrow,  Frank.” 

Mr.  Williams  smiled,  and  echoed  her 
invitation,  but  Bertha  was  struck  by  the 
coldness  of  his  manner. 

He  did  not  think  of  Frank  as  he  spoke ; 
he  was  hurt  and  surprised  that  Bertha 
showed  this  lively  interest  in  a  person  she 
did  not  know,  for  in  parting  from  Miss 
Fraser  he  had  said  that  he  thought  his 
daughter’s  indifference  and  coldness  were 
the  result  of  her  great  weakness.  It  seem¬ 
ed  sadly  frivolous  that  Bertha  could  be 
insensible  to  her  husband’s  claim  on  her 
affection,  and  yet  that  she  had  power  to 
sympathise  with  Frank.  He  moved  on  to 
another  sofa  with  his  newspaper,  and  left 
the  cousins  together. 

Bertha  too  was  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  her  father’s  indifference ;  she  wanted 
Phoebe  to  be  asked  to  dinner. 

“  Come  very  early  to-morrow,  Frank. 
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Wc  are  promised  a  private  room  to-day, 
and  then  we  can  all  talk  comfortably.” 

“  We  can  talk  very  well  here.”  Frank 
looked  round  at  the  vacant  tables.  Most 
of  the  guests  had  departed,  and  the  others 
were  gathered  round  a  book-table  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  poring  over  news¬ 
papers  and  indicateurs.  “  How  is  Mr. 
Helder  ?” 

Frank  looked  at  his  cousin  ;  he  had  no 
suspicion  or  consciousness  that  the  simple 
facts  related  by  his  uncle  had  been  as  bare 
an  outline  of  Bertha’s  history  as  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  house  are  to  its  subsequent 
elevation.  He  had  been  told  of  Aunt 
Sophy’s  illness;  that  Bertha  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  nurse  her  aunt ;  had  there  been 
struck  down  with  malaria  fever,  and  that 
she  was  now  on  her  way  home.  But  Ber¬ 
tha  thought  she  saw  in  her  cousin’s  direct 
glance  a  guess  at  her  unhappiness,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  look  unconscious. 

“  I  believe  he  is  better,”  she  said  coldly. 

“  Ah,  I  heard  he  had  been  ill.”  Frank 
was  struck  by  her  indifference.  “  How 
impatient  you  must  be  to  get  home.  I 
suppose  you  could  not  give  Phcebe  a  few 
days  at  River  ?  No,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
you,  of  course.” 

He  was  surprised  at  Bertha’s  eager  face. 
Slie  had  said  to  herself  she  would  never 
go  home  now  till  Michael  came  himself  to 
fetch  her.  This  would  be  the  least  atone¬ 
ment  he  could  offer  for  his  indifference 
and  neglect,  and  yet  she  had  not  shaped 
out  any  plan  beyond  that  of  returning  to 
Vine  Cottage.  She  caught  at  her  cousin’s 
suggestion.  Even  a  few  days’  respite  had 
hop>e  in  it. 

“  Thank  you” — she  bowed  in  the  pretty, 
graceful  way  that  took  Frank  back  at  once 
months  ago — “  I  should  like  so  much  to 
stay  with  Phoebe.  You  see  I  call  her 
Phoebe  already ;  I  am  so  glad ;  I  seem  to 
be  going  to  have  a  sister  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.” 

She  looked  at  him  lovingly,  and  Frank 
felt  touched  and  grateful ;  and  yet  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  very  strange  indeed  that  Bertha 
could  choose  a  longer  absence  from  her 
husband  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  began  to  feel  inquisitive. 

“  But  I  say,  Bertha,  shall  you  get  leave 
of  absence  ?  We  shall  have  Helder  rush¬ 
ing  down  by  express  train,  and  carr)’mg 
you  away  with  him.” 

“  Oh,  no” — Bertha  tossed  her  head  back 
in  her  old  injured  way — “  he  always  wishes 
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me  to  do  as  I  like,  and  I  particularly  like 
to  make  Phoebe’s  acquaintance.” 

“Very  well,  then,  I  will  tell  her;  and 
you  can  settle  it  between  you  to-morrow.” 
There  was  a  little  more  desultory  talk, 
and  then  Frank  went  aw’ay.  His  face 
clouded  over  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
hotel.  “There  is  something  wrong,”  he 
said.  “  Bertha  is  very  charming ;  she  is 
far  more  courteous  and  self-possessed  than 
she  used  to  be,  but  she  seems  older  and 
colder.  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  happy  with 
her  husband ;  poor  little  thing,  I  said  he 
was  too  old  for  her.” 

A  tap  at  the  door  of  her  bedroom  next 
morning  startled  Bertha.  She  had  risen 
early,  and  instead  of  going  down-stairs  she 
sto(^  leaning  out  of  window,  enjoying  the 
fresh  sea-breeze  and  the  bustle  in  the  harbor. 
A  couple  of  French  sailors  were  quar¬ 
relling  just  below,  and  to  Bertha’s  amaze¬ 
ment,  instead  of  using  their  fists,  they 
began  to  give  each  other  open-hand  blows 
in  the  face. 

“  Come  in,”  she  said  in  answer  to  the 
summons. 

Her  father  opened  the  door,  but  he  did 
not  come  in.  “  Can  you  come  down,  my 
dear  ?  I  have  something  very  important  to 
say.” 

He  looked  so  grave,  so  sad,  that  for  the 
moment  Bertha’s  resolution  yielded.  She 
thought  something  had  happened  to  Mi¬ 
chael,  and  her  love  asserted  itself. 

“  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  Tell  me  quick.” 

She  grew  so  white  that  Mr.  Williams 
hesitated. 

“  I  have  a  letter  from  your  husband,” 
he  said. 

“  Oh,  is  that  all  ?”  Bertha  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  still  graver. 

“  I  will  go  and  wait  for  you” — he  moved 
away — “  but  I  am  really  in  a  hurry.” 

Bertha  felt  troubled  and  agitated.  Some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  She  did  not 
think  she  had  ever  seen  her  father  look  so 
determined ;  he  was  either  angry  with  her 
or  with  Michael.  She  hurried  after  him 
as  quickly  as  she  could. 

“  Sit  down,  my  dear.”  He  spoke  more 
kindly  at  the  sight  of  her  scared  face. 

“  I  think  you  had  better  read  Michael’s 
letter  yourself.” 

Bertha  read  the  letter.  Her  heart  beat 
so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  gather  in 
the  sense  of  the  words.  She  read  it  over 
twice.  She  could  have  kissed  the  hand- 
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writing,  and  yet  the  letter  itself  stirred  up 
all  her  pride.  She  folded  it  and  gave  it 
back  to  her  father. 

He  had  watched  her  closely,  and  he 
raised  his  hand  wamingly  to  keep  her 
silent. 

“  When  I  spoke  to  you  in  Rome,  Bertha, 
I  did  not  say  what  I  really  thought  of  your 
conduct  to  your  husband — you  could  not 
have  borne  it.  But  now  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  discuss 
this  subject.  I  cannot  tell,  of  course,  what 
impression  you  have  gathered  from  Mi¬ 
chael’s  letter,  but  to  me  it  gives  the  feeling 
that  he  is  very  much  disappointed  in  you, 
and  that  if  you  do  not  at  once  make  an 
effort  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  you  are 
bringing  lasting  unhappiness  on  yourself.” 

Bertha’s  scared  look  was  gone  now. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  anger,  and  she  grew 
deeply  flushed  while  she  spoke. 

“  Whatever  unhappiness  may  come  has 
been  caused  by  Michael,  not  by  me.  I 
simply  did  my  duty  in  going  to  you  at 
once.  Michael  has  chosen  to  resent  this; 
he  has  written  to  me  as  seldom  as  possible. 
If  he  cared  for  my  return  he  would  come 
and  fetch  me  himself.  He  speaks  of  me 
here” — she  looked  at  the  letter — “  as  if  I 
were  a  runaway  school  girl,  and  as  if  he 
thought  you  were  to  blame  for  keeping  me 
from  him.” 

“  Hush,  you  will  make  yourself  ill  with 
this  excitement ;  sit  down  and  be  quiet.” 
Bertha  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  but  she 
looked  full  of  scornful  passion. 

“  Michael  is  right.”  Though  his  words 
were  decided,  Mr.  Williams  spoke-nervous- 
ly.  All  through  his  life  he  had  been  shielded 
from  domestic  excitement,  and  now  there 
was  no  one  who  could  possibly  stand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  refractory  daughter. 

It  was  very  terrible.  He  almost  gasped 
for  breath,  but  Michael’s  letter  was  so  stem, 
so  earnest,  that  he  dared  not  put  off  this 
explanation. 

“  He  is  quite  right,”  he  repeated ;  “  if 
you  do  not  see  your  duty  to  him  in  the 
right  way,  I  must  help  you  to  see  it.  Your 
husband  has  been  very  ill ;  you  were  told 
that,  Bertha.'  He  could  not  write  for  a 
time ;  but  you  have  absolutely  refused  to 
write  to  him,  or  to  send  him  a  message 
since  your  illness.  You  see  he  says,  ‘  I 
write  to  you  because  my  wife  does  not  an¬ 
swer  my  letters.’  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
places  the  matter  in  my  hands.” 

Bertha  started  at  the  unusual  sternness 
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in  her  father’s  voice.  She  looked  up ;  he 
was  frowning.  She  waited  for  his  next 
words.  Her  fear  was  struggling  with  her 
anger,  but  she  tried  to  harden  herself 
against  any  yielding. 

“Now” — Mr.  Williams  tried  to  soften 
his  manner — “  I  am  quite  sure  a  husband 
and  wife  should  be  together  and  not 
apart ;  and  therefore  I  wish  you  to  go  up 
to  London  with  me  to-day.  We  will 
start  at  whatever  time  suits  you,  but  w-e 
must  go  to-day,  that  is  settled.” 

Bertha  sat  dumb,  twisting  her  fingers 
together. 

“  I  think  w-e  will  have  breakfast  now.” 
Her  father  moved  to  ring  the  bell. 

“  Stop !”  Bertha  started  up  with  such 
a  tragical  look  in  her  eyes  that  her  father 
stood  still  bewildered.  “You  are  quite 
mistaken,  I  am  not  going  home  to  Michael ; 
I  cannot.  Listen,  papa.  I  am  not  angry 
and  foolish  as  you  think.  I  have  thought 
this  over  calmly  and  patiently,  till  I  am 
quite  sure  I  am  right.  If  Michael  wished 
for  me  he  would  not  write,  he  would  come 
to  fetch  me  home.  He  is  just,  and  he 
knows  that  he  must  ask  me  to  return,  but 
he  asks  for  me  in  a  way  w-hich  he  knows 
I  shall  resent.  Why,  I  consider  that  let¬ 
ter  the  most  decisive  proof  of  his  want  of 
affection  for  me.” 

Mr.  Williams  hesitated;  he  had  not 
seen  his  daughter  and  her  husband  to¬ 
gether  since  their  marriage.  Was  it  in¬ 
deed  true  that  they  were  unhappy  ?  And 
yet  in  Michael’s  first  letters  there  had  been 
warm  praise  of  Bertha,  and  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  tender  love  for  her.  Her  father’s 
memory  went  back  to  Bertha’s  childish 
days.  How  often  she  had  been  at  war 
with  all  within  the  house!  How  impossi¬ 
ble  it  had  been  to  understand  her ! 

“  Poor  child  ”  —  he  groaned  out  the 
words — “  must  you  always  make  yourself 
miserable  ?  It  is  possible  that  Michael 
is  displeased  with  you,  but  no  one  can 
meddle  between  husband  and  wife.  You 
have — I  do  not  say  this  to  wound  you, 
my  dear — but  you  used  to  have  a  very 
proud,  exacting  temper.  Now,  in  all  in¬ 
tercourse  with  our  fellows,  and  specially 
in  married  life,  there  must  be  forbearance 
as  well  as  love.  We  must  all  bear  and 
forbear.  No  one  is  perfect,  Bertha,  and  if 
you  want  your  husband  to  forgive  you, 
you  must  begin  by  forgiving  all  these  fan¬ 
cied  grievances  you  have  been  nourishing. 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  Michael  really 
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wishes  for  you,  and  if  you  show  a  ready 
obedience  to  his  wish,  you  will  find  that, 
face  to  face,  all  your  grievances  will 
dwindle  into  nothing,  and  that  you  will 
be  as  good  friends  as  ever.” 

“Obedience!  Good  friends !”  Ber¬ 
tha  nearly  stamped  her  foot  How  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  her  father  to  conceive 
her  ideal  of  married  life — an  ideal  which 
she  felt  now  had  been— ^h !  as  so  much 
else  had  been  in  her  life — the  work  of  her 
own  imagination ;  but  there  was  no  use  in 
prolonging  the  discussion. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  make  you  angry, 
but  indeed  I  am  right.  I  cannot  go  b^ck 
to  Michael  until  I  feel  sure  he  wishes  for 
me,  and  that  I  am  necessary  to  his  happi¬ 
ness.”  Her  lips  trembled,  and  she  paused 
to  get  self-command.  “  I  will  not  believe 
this  except  from  himself;  he  alone  can 
convince  me.” 

Mr.  Williams,  too,  had  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  self-control.  He  was  puzzled  and 
vexed,  but  he  saw  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  he  had  no  power  over  his  self-willed 
daughter.  If  he  insisted  on  her  return 
home  he  might  make  things  worse. 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?”  He 
spoke  coldly,  and  tears  sprang  into  Ber¬ 
tha’s  eyes.  She  went  up  to  him  and  took 
his  hand  gently  between  hers. 

“  Don’t  you  be  angry  with  me,  father; 
please  don’t.  I  have  only  you  to  take 
my  part  I  cannot  make  you  understand 
now,  but  still  I  don’t  think  you  would  like 
to  force  me  on  a  man  who  does  not  want 
me.  I  should  like  best  to  go  back  to 
Vine  Cottage,  but  if  you  will  not  have  me, 
then  I  must  try  and  find  myself  a  home.” 

Mr.  Williams  drew  his  hand  away. 

“  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  pleased. 
I  tell  you  that  I  think  Michael  is  right, 
and  that  it  is  your  place  to  go  to  him ; 
but  as  you  really  are  so  childish  and  silly 
that  you  cannot  see  your  duty,  you  can 
come  to  Vine  Cottage  for  a  time.  I  must 
go  there  to-morrow.” 

Bertha  only  bent  her  head  in  answer. 
The  “  Times”  came  in  with  the  breakfast, 
and  her  father  at  once  took  refuge  in  his 
newspaper. 

It  seemed  to  Bertha,  as  she  sat  with 
every  pulse  throbbing  with  agitation,  that 
she  had  better  await  the  aid  which  Phoebe 
Lucas’s  invitation  would  give  him.  Bertha 
had  very  little  natural  shrewdness,  but  she 
felt  in  an  intuitive  kind  of  way  that  her 
father  would  gladly  be  rid  of  her  after  this 


painful  talk.''  She  knew  how  much  it  must 
have  cost  his  reserved  nature  to  speak  so 
openly,  and  to  herself  thus  to  speak  had 
bwn  a  most  painful  effort  —  an  effort 
wholly  unknown  to  those  who  have  been 
privileged  from  early  childhood  to  speak 
openly  to  their  parents. 

In  the  days  soon  after  her  marriage, 
Bertha  had  been  able  to  open  her  heart 
to  her  husband  ;  but  even  then  there  had 
been  the  effort  which  must  cling  to  a  reti¬ 
cent  nature,  and  her  confidence  had  so 
soon  been  checked  that  she  had  grown  far 
harder  and  more  reserved  than  she  was 
before  she  had  ever  attempted  a  confi¬ 
dence. 

She  kept  on  looking  at  her  watch,  and 
wishing  Frank  would  arrive.  She  was 
dreading  lest  her  father  should  begin  a  fresh 
remonstrance  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  was  too 
angry  to  trust  himself  to  speak  again  on 
the  subject ;  he  shrank  from  pointing  out 
the  scandal  and  annoyance  to  which 
Bertha  would  subject  herself.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  her  duty  as  a  wife  ought  to  be 
an  all-sufficient  motive,  and  her  refusal 
had  completely  bewildered  him.  He 
would  have  insisted  still  more  forcibly,  but 
he  dreaded  a  fit  of  hysterics  or  some  dis¬ 
play  of  the  vehemence  which  he  had  heard 
of  in  Bertha’s  childhood  ;  he  thought,  too, 
it  would  be  well  to  see  Michael  Helder, 
and  find  out  from  him  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  for  Bertha’s  assertion. 

“  Here  they  are  !”  Bertha  exclaimed 
from  the  window ;  “  and  oh  !  what  a 
pretty  girl  !” 

Mr.  Williams’s  face  was  very  severe 
when  Frank  and  Phoebe  Lucas  appeared, 
but  his  expression  changed  at  once  when 
he  saw  the  sweet,  simple  face  of  Frank’s 
betrothed  wife. 

Phoebe  was  small,  almost  tiny  in  figure, 
but  as  dainty  as  a  spring  daisy.  She  had 
a  sunny,  open  face,  with  sweet  blue  eyes 
and  a  fair  delicate  skin.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  unspeakably  refreshing  in  the  peace¬ 
ful,  happy  face,  »fter  the  storms  he  had 
just  turned  away  from  in  his  daughter’s. 
Mr.  Williams  sighed ;  he  thought  that  this 
gentle-looking,  pretty  little  creature  would 
never  take  up  extravagant  ideas  of  what 
was  due  to  her,  and  wreck  her  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  her  husband’s  comfort  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

CHAPTER  XL. — SUNSHINE. 

The  young  girl’s  entrance  was  like  the 
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change  from  dull,  depressing,  damp  Sep¬ 
tember  to  a  dry,  bright,  sparkling  morning 
in  October.  Phoebe  Lucas  did  not  look  a 
bit  clever  or  intellectual  even,  she  looked 
happy  and  smiling,  and  there  was  a  gen¬ 
tleness  about  her  which  betokened  refine¬ 
ment.  Bertha  shook  hands  with  her 
warmly,  and  then,  drawn  by  an  impulse 
which  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  resist,  she 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  sweet  smiling 
face. 

Frank  looked  delighted,  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  such  warmth  in  his  cousin  after  the 
change  he  had  remarked  yesterday.  He 
began  at  once  on  the  subject  of  Bertha’s 
visit  : — 

“  Uncle,  we — I  mean,  Phoebe — wants 
you  to  leave  Bertha  behind  for  a  bit. 
River  is  so  quiet  and  pretty  that  she  will 
grow  quite  strong  there,  I  am  sure ;  and  it 
will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  Phoebe.” 

“  Oh  yes,  you  will  let  her  come  to  us, 
won’t  you  ?”  Phoebe  looked  beseeching¬ 
ly  at  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  face  puzzled 
her ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  positive¬ 
ly  angry  with  Frank,  but  he  softened  to 
Phoebe. 

“  You  must  ask  Bertha,  not  me.  She 
is  a  married  woman,  you  know  ;  it  is  no 
longer  my  province  to  guide  her.” 

Frank  felt  very  much  surprised.  His 
quiet,  abstracted  uncle  spoke  bitterly.  The 
suspicion  that  had  troubled  him  yesterday 
came  back.  A  minute  before  he  had  been 
ready  to  say  he  hoped  Mr.  Helder  would 
come  down  to  River,  now  it  seemed  best 
not  to  mention  Michael’s  name. 

Bertha  felt  mortified  and  full  of  anger 
against  her  father. 

Phoebe  only  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  discomfort  of  her  companions.  Her 
gentle  brightness  kept  the  storm  cloud 
from  breaking. 

“  You  will  come,  won’t  you?”  she  said; 
“  and,  Mrs.  Helder,  it  will  make  us  so  very 
happy,  my  mother  wants  to  see  you  so  very 
much.  My  mother  saw  you  once” — she 
looked  smilingly  up  at  Mr.  Williams,  as  if 
she  were  sure  of  his  indulgence — “  when 
you  and  she  were  quite  young  she  met 
you,  and  she  said  even  then  you  were  more 
learned  than  any  one  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  would  have  come  to  see  you  this 
morning,  but  she  is  lame,  and  she  only 
goes  out  in  a  chair;  but  1  am  so  glad  you 
like  Mrs.  Helder  to  come  to  us.” 

Frank  smiled  at  Phoebe’s  simplicity.  He 
had  quite  understood  his  uncle’s  words, 
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but  Mr.  Williams  had  no  courage  to  re¬ 
fuse  this  bright  appeal. 

“  I  am  much  pleased  that  Mrs.  Lucas 
has  so  flattering  a  remembrance  of  me,” 
he  said,  graciously ;  “  I  can  only  say  you 
remind  me  very  much  of  what  she  was  at 
your  age.”  His  smile  made  the  words  a 
compliment. 

“  Then  when  will  you  come  ?”  Phoebe 
did  not  feel  shy  with  Mr.  Williams,  but 
she  still  spoke  timidly  to  Bertha. 

“  My  father  goes  to  London  to-morrow ; 
shall  I  come  to-morrow  ?” 

Bertha  was  surprised  at  her  own  eager¬ 
ness.  It  seemed  to  her  if  she  once  got 
safely  to  River,  only  Michael  in  person 
should  induce  her  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  abruptly. 

“  I  would  much  prefer  going  to  town 
to-day,”  he  said ;  “  I  only  propose  to-mor¬ 
row  on  your  account,  Bertha.  But,  if  you 
wish  to  accept  Mrs.  Lucas’s  invitation,  and 
she  can  receive  you  to-day,  I  think  it  would 
be  best.” 

Frank  and  Phoebe  were  delighted. 
They  had  some  commissions  to  execute 
in  Dover,  and  they  agreed  to  return  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  drive  Bertha  out  to 
River. 

Mr.  Williams  was  surprised  at  his  own 
rapid  decision.  He  had  shrunk  from  any 
further  discussion  with  Bertha,  and  he 
much  disliked  the  uncomfortable  footing 
which  the  morning’s  talk  had  created.  It 
was  an  immense  relief  to  feel  that  the  time 
they  had  still  to  spend  together  must  be 
occupied  in  packing,  and  that  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  he  was  absolved  from  responsibility 
towards  Michael  Helder. 

Still  he  felt  very  much  troubled,  and 
worst  of  all  he  saw  little  hope  out  of  his 
f>erplexity.  He  was  going  to  free  himself 
from  the  task  of  reasoning  with  Bertha, 
but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London  he 
must  see  Michael,  and  give  him  some  ac¬ 
count  of  his  runaway  wife. 

“  I  really  cannot  see  how  it  will  end,” 
he  said,  despondingly.  “  I  believe  the 
way  to  manage  Bertha  would  be  for  Hel¬ 
der  to  go  down  to  River,  and  take  her 
away  home  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 
But  he  would  not  act  in  that  way ;  I  am 
afraid  both  he  and  Bertha  are  too  proud 
and  too  reserved  to  understand  one  an¬ 
other  easily.  If  Sophy  had  lived  she 
would  have  done  some  good.  Miss  Fraser 
is  too  downright,  and  she  is  not  gentle.” 

And  then  the  poor  father,  as  he  packed 
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his  trunk,  let  fall  more  than  one  tear  into 
it  as  he  contrasted  Phoebe’s  happy  gentle¬ 
ness  with  Bertha’s  restless  impulsiveness, 
and  thought  how  different  his  child  might 
have  been  if  her  own  loving  mother  had 
lived  to  rear  her. 

“  Poor  child,  I  never  could  make  her 
out.  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  had  her  more  with  me,  things 
might  have  been  different ;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  making  a  pedant  of  her.  As  it 
is  she  is  quite  unlike  other  girls.” 

He  saw  Bertha  alone  just  a  few  minutes 
before  he  left  Dover. 

“  Good-by,  my  dear”  —  he  was  still 
grave,  but  he  tried  to  speak  kindly — “  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  arrangement  after 
all ;  you  will  be  better  nursed  and  taken 
care  of  than  you  could  have  been  at 
Vine  Cottage,  and  you  will  have  time  for 
thought.  I  think  Miss  Lucas  a  very 
charming  young  woman,  and  1  hope  you 
may  benefit  by  her  com|)anionship.” 

•  The  last  words  spoiled  all  the  rest. 
Bertha  stiffened  at  once ;  the  notion  that 
she  could  derive  benefit  from  that  simple, 
silly  little  Phoebe,  was  too  absurd. 

When  Phoebe  arrived  to  claim  her  visi¬ 
tor,  Bertha  received  her  with  cold  polite¬ 
ness  ;  all  the  effusive  warmth  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  had  vanished  from  her  manner. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  NARROW  river  winds  its  way  like  a 
silver  snake  between  green  meadows. 
There  is  no  positive  path  on  either  side ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  stream  had  welled  up 
suddenly  out  of  the  fresh  green  grass. 
There  are  trees  in  groups  on  one  side,  and 
beyond  these  a  tiny  village  clusters  round 
a  quiet  country  church. 

Bertha  had  been  very  quiet  during  the 
drive. 

“  How  lovely,”  she  said,  impulsively ; 
“  how  sweet  and  peaceful  it  all  seems !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  seeming  or  reality.” 

Phoebe  looked  startled,  but  Frank 
smiled. 

“Come,  come,  Bertha,  you  are  not 
quite  woman  of  the  world  enough  to  bring 
out  such  bits  of  cynicism,  but  you  may 
believe  in  River.  I  fancy  the  geese  are 
the  only  quarrelsome  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Now  here  we  are,  Bertha,  is  it 
not  a  picture-house  ?” 

Bertha  looked  admiringly.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  red-brick  house,  with  gables  at 


one  end  and  a  high  green-slated  roof; 
from  this  rose  some  dormer  windows,  and 
stacks  of  old-fashioned  chimneys.  Up  the 
walls,  and  clustering  round  the  French 
windows,  were  magnolias  and  roses,  and 
drooping  in  glowing  wreaths  from  the  up¬ 
per  windows  to  which  it  had  climbed  was 
the  fast  crimsoning  foliage  of  an  American 
creeper,  as  exquisite  in  form  as  in  color. 
The  entrance-door  was  only  distinguished 
from  the  windows  by  one  broad-flagged 
step  in  front  of  it.  It  stood  open,  and 
while  Bertha  looked  over  the  little  gate  in 
the  holly  hedge  which  went  quite  round 
the  house,  a  lady  came  out  and  smiled  at 
her. 

“  How  like  you  are  to  your  mother !” 
Bertha  said  to  Phoebe,  and  then  smiled 
back  at  the  sweet,  welcoming  face. 

When  she  got  into  the  sitting-room  she 
looked  again  at  Mrs.  Lucas.  Yes,  she  was 
like  her  daughter,  but  it  was  a  transfigured 
likeness;  her  face  was  calm  and  happy, 
but  the  eyes  seemed  to  smile  all  the  more 
sweetly  for  tears  which  had  been  there; 
and  Bertha  noticed  the  widow’s  cap  she 
still  wore. 

“  I  wonder,”  she  thought,  “  whether 
Phoebe  must  go  through  a  great  sorrow 
before  she  gets  that  same  chastened  light 
into  her  eyes,  or  if  it  comes  naturally  with 
age  and  grey  hair.  Aunt  Sophy  had  that 
look,  and  she  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Mrs.  Lucas,  only  there  was  not  so  much 
brightness  in  her  face.” 

Bertha  gave  an  abrupt  sigh ;  it  came  to 
her  that  Aunt  Sophy’s  expression  might 
have  been  brighter  if  she  herself  had  been 
as  sweet  as  Phoebe  Lucas. 

“  What  a  crab  I  must  seem  beside  her !” 
Phoebe  was  looking  very  bright  and  joyous 
as  she  explained  to  her  motlier  the  cause 
of  Bertha’s  sudden  appearance.  The 
young  wife  felt  a  jealous  pang  as  she 
looked. 

“  Ah,  how  happy  she  will  make  Frank’s 
life  !  She  has  less  feeling  than  I  have,  so  it 
is  no  trouble  to  her  to  be  always  bright ; 
I  suppose  a  deep  nature  like  mine  must  be 
fitful,  and  must  suffer.” 

She  looked  round  the  room  ;  there  was 
nothing  distinctive  in  it,  except  that  air  of 
old-fashioned  comfort  and  peace  so  often 
seen  in  a  country  parsonage ;  for  Mrs. 
Lucas  still  inhabited  the  parsonage,  the 
present  rector  of  River  being  unmarried, 
preferred  a  small  house  nearer  the  church. 
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Phoebe  took  her  guest  up  a  wide,  shal¬ 
low  oak  staircase  to  her  bedroom,  and 
then  Bertha  asked  to  be  left  alone. 

She  felt  strangely  moved,  she  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  with  joy  or  with  sor¬ 
row.  So  many  new  sensations  had 
awakened  that  her  heart  had  got  too  full 
for  conversation  to  be  even  possible.  She 
seated  herself  in  one  of  the  two  cushioned 
window-seats,  and  looked  out  on  the 
country  stretched  beyond  the  little  garden. 

But  before  she  had  taken  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  its  green  meadows  of  grazing  cattle, 
backed  by  rich  nutwoods,  with  blue  hills 
rising  in  the  distance,  Bertha’s  sight  grew 
blurred,  the  landscape  faded,  and  she 
burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

She  was  still  crying  when  some  one 
knocked  ;  her  sobs  had  grown  quieter  and 
less  painful,  but  she  did  not  want  her  agi¬ 
tation  to  be  noticed. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  asked  who  was 
there. 

“  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  like  a  walk,” 
Pheebe  said ;  “  Frank  must  go  to  town  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
be  as  much  with  him  as  you  can.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  will  come.” 

Bertha  went  to  the  looking-glass  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  looked  to  see  if  the 
trace  of  tears  had  faded. 

“  How  strange  of  Phoebe  to  wish  me  to 
go  with  them !”  she  thought ;  “  I  wonder 
she  does  not  prefer  to  keep  Frank  to  her¬ 
self  ;  but  I  know  she  has  no  deep  feelings.” 

The  three  young  people  sauntered  out 
on  to  the  fresh  green  meadow. 

“  I  never  saw  country  like  this  before,” 
said  Bertha ',  “  I  have  read  of  it  and  dream¬ 
ed  of  it ;  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Italy,  but 
it  is  very  lovely ;  one  seems  to  want  spring 
flowers,  though,  to  make  it  perfect.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  think  me  a  sad  cockney.  Miss 
Lucas,  but  I  have  never  gathered  a  wild 
primrose  or  a  wood  anemone  in  my  life.” 

“  You  must  come  to  us  in  the  spring,  we 
are  famous  for  our  wild  flowers ;  but  I  shall 
not  ask  you  to  come” — Phoebe  laughed — 
“  if  you  call  me  Miss  Lucas.” 

Frank  had  noticed  the  change  in  his 
cousin  since  yesterday ;  he  wondered  with 
a  little  fear  how  she  would  take  Phoebe’s 
arch  frankness.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
him  that  a  few  months  had  changed  his 
childish  cousin  into  such  a  self-contained 
woman.  He  was  surprised  to  see  her  smile 
back  at  Phoebe. 

“  A  bargain,  then  !  I  will  not  call  you 


Miss  Lticas  if  you  will  call  me  Bertha.  You 
are  the  greatest  puzzle  I  ever  saw — you 
look  like  a  child  and  yet  you  manage  me 
as  if  you  were  a  woman  !” 

“That’s  just  it,”  said  Frank;  “  I  always 
tell  her  she  is  such  a  dear  little  humbug. 
You  should  see  her  with  her  old  men  in  the 
cottages,  Bertha ;  she  smiles  and  looks  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  and  makes  them  do  exactly 
what  she  pleases.” 

Pheebe  laughed.  “  You  see  what  your 
fate  will  be,  Frank.” 

But  Bertha  looked  so  grave  that  even 
Phoebe  felt  she  must  have  some  cause  for 
unhappiness. 

Frank  was  greatly  puzzled ;  every  time 
he  had  seen  his  cousin  he  had  been  more 
and  more  pained  by  the  change,  and  the 
evident  constraint  in  her  manner. 

“  But  it  must  do  her  good  to  be  with 
Phoebe,”  he  said ;  “  and  I  am  glad  I  have 
to  go  to  London  to-morrow.” 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  Bertha’s 
last  words.  A  lark  was  singing  overhead, 
and  a  flock  of  pigeons  kept  on  flying  off 
and  on  the  roof  of  an  old  barn  belonging 
to'the  farmstead  nearest  the  parsonage. 

“  Do  you  really  visit  poor  people, 
Pheebe  ?”  Bertha  looked  interested. 

“Well,  yes;  it  is  a  part  of  my  daily 
work.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you'do  it  as  a  duty  ? 
It  must  be  very  dull  ” — Bertha  looked 
bored  and  discontented — “  do  you  feel 
yourself  obliged  to  do  it  ?” 

Instead  of  the  grave  answer  which  Ber¬ 
tha  felt  sure  she  had  provoked,  Phoebe 
laughed. 

“  Dear  me,  no !  Do  you  visit  your  friends 
only  for  duty  ?  You  see,  in  the  country  we 
have  fewer  friends  than  Londoners  have, 
and  they  are  very  dear  to  us.  I  have 
known  the  people  here  all  my  life — they 
form  a  part  of  my  world.” 

Bertha  gave  a  little  disgusted  sigh. 
“  What  a  life !”  she  thought. 

“Will  you  come  and  see  a  friend  of 
mine  ?”  said  Pheebe ;  “  we  are  close  to  his 
cottage.” 

“  Oh  yes,  let  us  go,”  Frank  said  ;  “  Ber¬ 
tha  will  fall  in  love  with  Richard.” 

Frank  stopped  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  what  Bertha  had  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  outhouses  belonging  to  the  farm. 
When  the  door  was  opened  she  saw  a 
laborer’s  cottage  with  a  red  brick  floor 
and  a  comfortable  curtained  fireplace  in 
the  snuggest  corner.  There  was  a  good- 
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sized  casy-chair  on  one  side,  with  a  wo¬ 
man  seated  in  it,  and  a  small  wicker-chair 
on  the  other.  From  this  darted,  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  light  chair  was  overset,  a 
small  old  man,  who  looked,  Bertha  thought, 
as  if  he  were  hung  on  wires,  his  movements 
were  so  nimble  and  jerky ;  his  white  hair 
was  gathered  away  from  his  face  and  tied 
behind  with  a  black  ribbon  ;  he  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  showed  a  pair  of  spindle  legs 
with  natty  little  feet  at  the  end  of  them ; 
his  very  neckerchief  was  rolled  more  tight¬ 
ly  round  his  throat  than  an  ordinary  man 
would  have  rolled  it;  there  was  something 
trim  and  sharp  in  everything  about  him. 

“  Lord  lov’ee.  Miss  Phoebe !  I  know’d 
it  was  Mr.  Frank,  acos  he  alius  opens  the 
latch  wrong  way  first.  That  comes  of  his 
being  a  Londoner,  you  see,  ma’am."  He 
gave  a  quick  look  of  inquiry  at  Bertha. 
“  Begging  pardon,  if  you  be  a  Londoner 
likewise  ?’’ 

Bertha  felt  shy  at  this  her  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  humble  life.  She  stammered  out  a 
confused, — 

“  Yes,  I  am ;  but  never  mind and 
then,  with  a  look  at  the  easy-chair,  she 
said,  “  Is  that  your  wife  ?” 

Phoebe  had  gone  up  to  the  long,  pale 
woman,  who  sat  very  still  and  quiet. 

“  How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Pratt  ?” 

The  sick  woman  spoke  so  gently  that 
Bertha  could  not  hear,  especially  as  Rich¬ 
ard  Pratt  was  answering  her  question. 

He  was  so  very  short  that  he  had  to 
look  up  in  Mrs.  Helder’s  face,  and  he 
balanc^  his  body  to  and  fro  keeping  time 
to  his  words. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  that  is  my  wife ;  and  she’s 
sat  in  that  there  chimbley  comer  esackly 
as  you  see  her  nigh  upon  thirty  year  past. 
She  don’t  complain,  bless  you,  no ;  a  trifle 
of  a  groan,  perhaps,  now  and  again,  but 
it’s  the  pain” — here  Richard  emphasised 
the  word  with  his  forefinger — “  as  cries 
out,  not  she.  That  there  leg  as  you  sees 
on  the  stool,  ma’am,  is  just  one  wound  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knee.  It  ain’t  many  as 
has  so  much  to  boast  on.” 

Here  the  little  jerky  man  rubbed  his 
'  small  bony  hands ;  then  turning  suddenly 
round,  he  looked  sharply  at  Frank,  who 
was  grinning. 

“  Never  was  such  a  cheerful  gentleman, 
ma’am,  as  Mr.  Frank  is.  He  finds  a  joke 
in  everything,  even  in  my  poor  Betty.” 
He  looked  rather  fierce  here  from  under 
his  shaggy  grey  eyebrows. 


“  You  are  wrong  for  once,  Richard ;  I 
was  not  laughing  at  you,  only  I  was 
amused  you  should  think  poor  Betty’s  suf¬ 
fering  something  to  boast  off.” 

Richard’s -wrath  subsided;  he  looked 
keenly  at  the  young  man,  and  then  a 
humorous  twinkle  came  into  his  cheery 
dark  eyes. 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  haven’t  yet  had 
manners  enough  to  give  the  young  lady  a 
seat.”  Here  he  nimbly  picked  up  the 
wicker  chair  and  offered  it  to  Bertha  with 
a  profound  bow.  “  Well,  sir,  and  if  I  be 
proud,  don’t  you  suppose  as  Job’s  people 
was  proud  of  him  all  their  lives  after  ? 
Why  there  ain’t  a  soul  in  River — maybe 
there’s  ne’er  a  one  in  Dover  neither — with 
a  leg  like  my  missus,  and  the  manner  of 
bearing  with  it.  Bless  you,  ma’am  !” — he 
gave  such  a  sudden  twist  round  to  Bertha, 
that  she  thought  of  a  teetotum  —  “you 
need  never  consider  as  it  was  Betty  if  you 
was  to  hear  ever  such  a  groan.  She  knows 
better.  But,  bless  you,  ma’am,  pain ’s  the 
most  unruly  contrivance;  and  such  pain 
as  my  missus  has  might  make  a  statty 
holler.” 

Bertha  had  a  nervous  dread  of  speaking 
to  the  sick  woman — an  undefined  sen.se 
that  she  should  speak  wrongly,  and  yet 
that  she  ought  to  know  how  to  act  on 
such  an  occasion,  kept  her  stiff  and  si¬ 
lent. 

Phoebe  came  to  her  rescue.  “  Bertha, 
will  you  come  and  tell  Mrs.  Pratt  about 
Rome,  please  ?  She  had  an  uncle  who 
went  there,  and  she  wants  to  hear  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  is.” 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  like  magic  when 
she  found  herself  seated  close  by  Mrs. 
Pratt,  and  saw  the  interest  with  which  the 
pale  dull-looking  woman  regarded  her. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  much,”  she  said, 
“  for  I  fell  ill  very  soon  after  I  got  there ;” 
and  as  she  described  what  she  had  seen 
in  her  memorable  walk  through  Rome — 
an  incident  almost  blotted  out  by  all  that 
had  happened  since — Bertha’s  voice  fal¬ 
tered.  How  young  she  had  been  then ! 
How  hard  and  old  she  seemed  to  be  grow¬ 
ing! 

“  Thank  you,  ma’am” — there  was  such 
a  happy  smile  on  the  sick  woman’s  face 
— “  you  have  given  me  much  to  think  on  ; 
you  have  made  me  fancy  I  can  see  it  all 
like  in  a  picture ;  thank  you,  ma’am.” 

Bertha  blush^,  but  her  heart  stirred 
with  a  strange  new  feeling. 
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The  sick  woman’s  eyes  had  brightened, 
and  a  faint  glow  had  risen  on  her  pale 
face. 

“  How  easy  it  is  to  please  poor  people,” 
Bertha  thought.  She  looked  round  the 
little  room.  Everything  was  neat  and  in 
its  place;  there  was  a  bright  teapot  on 
the  mantelshelf,  and  the  brass  candlesticks 
shone  with  yellow  light;  the  hearth  even 
looked  trim  and  tidy  under  the  little  fire. 

“  I  am  glad  I  have  pleased  you,”  she 
said ;  “  I  will  come  again  and  tell  you 
some  more  about  Rome.” 

“  Are  you  ready,  Bertha  ?”  Frank  said, 
p  and  he  went  to  the  door.  Richard  Pratt 

I  came  up  to  his  new  visitor. 

“I’m  very  much  obleeged  to  you, 

I  ma’am.”  He  vibrated  more  than  ever, 

and  his  eyes  glistened.  “  I  don’t,  in 
course,  know  what  you’ve  been  a  sayin’  of 
to  Betty ;  but  it’s  done  her  good  ;  I  ain’t 
seen  her  look  so  sprack  since  the  vicar. 
Miss  Phoebe’s  father  as  was” — he  dropped 
his  voice  and  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
S  shoulder  towards  the  church — “  used  to 

come  in  and  crack  a  joke  with  her.  He 
were  my  master,  the  vicar  were,  ma’am,” 
— he  said  this  with  such  a  sudden  change 
of  movement  that  he  startled  Bertha  — 
“  I  drove  him  thirty  year,  and  last  of  all 
I  followed  him  ;  that,  ma’am” — emphasis¬ 
ing  with  his  finger — “  were  the  sorrowful- 
lest  day  of  my  life.  *  He  were  kind,  he 
were,  to  the  sick  and  the  poor :  I’ve  never 
met  his  match,  ma’am.” 

CHAPTER  XLII. — A  LECTURE. 

“  A  FORTNIGHT  has  passed  away.  It  is  a 

grey  morning,  not  cold  enough  to  counter¬ 
act  the  heavy  atmosphere  which  depresses 
Bertha’s  susceptible  nature. 

She  is  sitting  at  needlework  opposite  the 
window  in  the  cosy  drawing-room  of  the 
parsonage.  The  sky  seems  only  about  an 
inch  above  the  tree-tops,  one  interminable 
grey  mass  without  a  cloud  to  break  its  even 
tint. 

“  My  life  is  going  to  be  like  that.”  The 
girl  sighed,  and  then  she  bent  over  her 
work,  a  little  frock  for  one  of  Phoebe’s 
children,  that  Mrs.  Lucas  might  not  see 
her  face.  “  I  cannot  stay  here  always, 
and  it  will  be  worse  at  Vine  Cottage, 
there  is  nothing  new  or  amusing  there, 
there  will  not  be  even  Betty  Pratt,  and 
there  will  be  the  perpetual  longing  to  be 
with  him.  Why  don’t  I  go  back  to 
Michael  ?”  Again  she  sighed,  and  she 


felt  a  spasm  cross  her  face;  involuntarily 
she  looked  up,  and  met  the  widow’s  ten¬ 
der  eyes. 

“  My  dear” — there  was  something  in  the 
voice  that  reminded  Bertha  of  Aunt  Sophy, 
but  there  was  much  more  firmness  in  it — 
“  you  are  not  well,  or  you  are  in  some 
trouble ;  can  I  help  you  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  am  much  bet¬ 
ter  since  I  came  here,  owing  to  your  kind¬ 
ness.” 

“We  are  so  glad  to  have  you ;  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  Phoebe  enjoys  being 
with  you ;  she  has  never  had  a  friend  of 
her  own  age,  and  you  have  had  so  many 
advantages  in  education.” 

“  Do  you  think  so?” 

The  words  themselves  startled  Bertha  as 
much  as  the  abruptness  with  which  they 
were  spoken  startled  Mrs.  Lucas. 

But  the  older  woman  had  been  studying 
her  guest  attentively,  and  she  understood 
the  unhappiness  that  caused  the  words. 

“You  mean  that  mere  teaching  is  not 
the  most  necessary  education  for  a  woman, 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  best  part  of 
a  woman’s  education  is  independent  of  in¬ 
tellectual  teaching.  I  only  meant  that  if 
it  had  been  in  my  power,  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  Phoebe  could  have  had  the 
teaching  you  have  had  in  music  and  lan¬ 
guages,  although  I  do  not  suppose  she 
would  have  profited  by  them  as  you  have 
done,  because  she  has  not  the  same  natural 
gifts.”  . 

Bertha  felt  more  than  her  usual  contra¬ 
diction.  Mrs.  Lucas  had  disturbed  her 
just  when  she  wanted  to  think,  and  her 
words  had  given  fresh  life  to  the  torment¬ 
ing  doubts  which  it  was  such  a  hard,  daily 
task  to  keep  silent. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  the  best 
part  of  a  woman’s  education.”  The  work 
was  tough,  and  in  her  pettishness  she  sent 
the  needle  some  way  into  her  finger.  “  Do 
you  mean  needlework  and  housewifery  ? 
If  you  do,  I  cannot  agree ;  only  perhaps” 
— she  smiled  with  some  of  her  old  bright¬ 
ness —  “if  I  had  given  more  time  to 
needlework,  I  should  not  have  pricked 
my  finger.”  She  put  it  in  her  mouth  to 
stop  the  sharp  pain. 

“  No,  I  do  not  mean  that;  it  is  perhaps 
better  for  a  girl  to  be  able  to  do  both,  but 
if  she  is  self-denying  and  industrious,  these 
things  will  not  be  hardships  in  after-life.  I 
think  the  best  part  of  education  for  either 
a  married  or  single  life  lies  in  unselfishness 
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and  humility,  two  virtues  which  perhaps 
have  one  root:  the  learning  that  others 
are  always  to  be  thought  of  and  cared  for 
first,  ourselves  last.  1  suppose  a  mother 
should  not  praise  her  child,  but  it  is  hardly 
praise  to  tell  you,  Bertha,  that  I  seem  never 
to  have  had  to  teach  Phoebe  these  things. 
If  you  could  have  seen  her  devotion  dur¬ 
ing  our  sad  trial,  and  then,  when  all  was 
over,  her  care  for  me,  you  would  under¬ 
stand  her  better.  Her  bright  childlike  man¬ 
ner  always  seems  to  me  a  part  of  her  hu¬ 
mility,  it  hides  it  so  effectually." 

“  Phoebe  is  very  sweet  and  loveable.” 
But  Bertha  felt  ill-used  and  weary. 

“  I  don’t  care  for  sermons  out  of  church,” 
she  thought,  “  and  I  did  not  think  Mrs. 
Lucas  was  a  preacher.  She  means  some¬ 
thing  special  by  this.  Shall  I  go  up-stairs 
and  avoid  it,  or  shall  I  sit  still  and  listen.” 

She  hesitated,  and  then  decided  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  Lucas  hardly  knew  how  to  go  on. 
She  had  been  greatly  puzzled  by  this  visit. 

Frank  had  not  communicated  his  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  was  unhappiness  between 
his  cousin  and  Mr.  Helder,  but  to  the 
tender  loving  widow  it  seemed  unnatural 
that  a  young  wife  could  bear  so  long  a 
separation  from  her  husband.  She  had 
spoken  truly  when  she  said  she  enjoyed 
^rtha’s  visit.  Her  talent  and  her  origi¬ 
nality  impressed  and  interested  Mrs. 
Lucas,  but  there  was  a  restless  wayward¬ 
ness  at  times  about  her  guest,  and  a 
dissatisfied  expression  which  she  would 
gladly  have  interpreted  into  a  wish  to  see 
her  husband  again ;  and  yet  why  then  did 
Bertha  stay  on  contentedly,  day  after  day, 
without  once  proposing  a  return  to  her 
home  ? 

Mrs.  Lucas  remembered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  visit  she  had  offered  to 
invite  Mr.  Helder,  and  his  wife  had  said 
very  decidedly  that  he  was  much  too  busy 
to  leave  London. 

After  Bertha’s  last  words  came  that 
peculiar  silence  which  so  often  precedes  a 
confession  or  an  explanation,  and  the 
widow’s  heart  beat  a  little  quicker  as  she 
looked  at  the  delicate  troubled  face  of  her 
guest  and  saw  how  persistently  the  dark 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  work  in  her  lap. 
Mrs.  Lucas  longed  to  draw  the  girl’s  head 
on  to  her  shoulder  and  ask  her  what  her 
trouble  was ;  but  she  hesitated.  If  it  were 
that  which  she  began  to  suspect,  a  disa- 
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greement  with  Mr.  Helder,  Bertha  would 
not  be  able  to  confide  in  her. 

“Yes,  Phoebe  is  very  sweet” — she  felt 
that  the  pause  was  growing  awkward — 
“  but  her  sweetness  has  a  root  to  it.  It  is 
not  the  mere  amiable  temper  one  some¬ 
times  finds  in  a  shallow  nature.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  Bertha,  dreamily. 
“  How  blind  mothers  are !”  she  said  to 
herself. 

“  Phoebe  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  see 
Mr.  Helder,”  Mrs.  Lucas  went  on,  not 
looking  at  Bertha  while  she  spoke.  “  Shall 
I  write  and  ask  him  to  come  down,  or  will 
you  ?” 

No  answer  came,  and  Mrs.  Lucas  look¬ 
ed  at  her  companion.  Bertha  raised  her 
bead  haughtily ;  she  was  very  pale. 

“  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  ask  him, 
thank  you.  Mr.  Helder  has  already 
written  to  say  he  cannot  leave  London.” 

She  spoke  defiantly.  She  thought  Mrs. 
Lucas  inquisitive  and  impertinent. 

“  No  one  may  interfere  between  husband 
and  wife,”  she  said  to  herself,  and  she 
gathered  up  her  work  and  went  up-stairs. 

She  met  Phoebe  on  the  landing  of  the 
quaint,  roomy  old  staircase. 

“  Frank  is  coming  to-morrow,  Bertha.” 

'Phe  girl  spoke  so  impulsively,  and  look¬ 
ed  so  blushing,  and  stirred  out  of  her  usual 
smiling  happiness,  that  Bertha’s  thoughts 
were  drawn  from  herself.  But  Phoebe  ran 
p>ast  her,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  sudden 
emotion.  And  so  she  was.  She  thought 
Bertha  could  have  no  sympathy  with  her 
love  if  she  cared  so  little  for  her  own 
husband. 

She  ran  down-stairs  to  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

“  Frank  is  coming  to-morrow.”  And 
then  she  put  her  arm  around  her  mother’s 
neck  and  kissed  her ;  “  and,  mother,  he 
says  he  must  see  Mrs.  Helder  as  soon  us 
he  comes.  He  has  something  special  to 
say  to  her.” 

Phcebe  looked  earnestly  into  her 
mother’s  eyes.  Till  now  they  had  only 
spoken  of  their  visitor  to  praise  her;  but 
it  seemed  natural  to  tell  the  misgivings  so 
plainly  written  on  their  faces. 

“  Mother,"  Phoebe  went  on,  “  Bertha  is 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Do  you  see 
how  she  has  changed  ?  The  first  few  days, 
while  everything  was  new,  she  was  always 
in  good  spirits,  but  now  she  has  grown 
so  quiet  and  different  that  I  feel  shy  with 
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her.  She  seems  ever  so  much  older  than 
I  thought  her  at  first.  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  her  ?  Do  you  think  she 
wishes  to  go  home  ?” 

“  I  feel  puzzled  how  to  answer.  I  was 
thinking  about  her  when  you  came  in.” 
Mrs.  Lucas  hesitated.  “  I  like  Bertha 
very  much,  Phcebe;  she  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  girl  I  ever  met  with,  but 
1  cannot  understand  her;  and  I  do  not 
think  she  understands  herself.  She  might 
be  happier  than  she  is,  I  think,  if  she  were 
less  taken  up  with  herself.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  indeed  she  is  not  con¬ 
ceited.  Frank  told  me  long  before  I  saw 
her  that  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  him  how 
little  his  cousin  Bertha  thought  of  her  own 
gifts.” 

“  I  do  not  think  she  is  conceited  in  that 
way,  but  then  gifted  people  are  not  so 
often  vain  of  the  special  talent  which  others 
see  in  them,  simply  because  their  power 
of  appreciation  is  so  exquisite  that  they 
can  never  satisfy  their  own  conceptions  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  execute  them ; 
the  fault  I  mean  lies  deep,  it  shows  itself 
to  me  in  Bertha  by  her  indolence — her 
want  of  active  sympathy  with  others  ;  in 
fact,  she  is  absorbed  by  thoughts  of  self.” 

“  But,  mother,  how  interested  she  was 
about  Peggy  Macarthy  and  her  children.” 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled. 

“  Yes,  I  noticed  tears  in  Bertha’s  eyes 
while  you  told  that  story,  and  also  I  saw 
that  next  day  she  began  to  make  a  frock. 
But,  my  dear  child,  Bertha  has  forgotten 
Peggy  already,  and  she  will  not  have 
finished  that  frock  for  a  week  at  the  rate 
at  which  she  works,  depend  upon  it.  If 
she  would  rouse  from  these  listless  dream¬ 
ing  fits,  and  exert  herself  actively  for  the 
good  of  others,  she  would  look  bright  and 
happy.” 

Then  you  don’t  think  she  has  any  real 
cause  for  unhappiness  ?” 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled. 

“  1  sec  you  think  I  am  very  hard¬ 
hearted  ;  but  I  believe,  Phoebe,  that  quite 
half  of  the  unhappiness  in  what  people 
call  ‘  this  miserable  world  ’  is  self-made.  I 
mean  that  people  shrink  from  trials,  and 
bemoan  themselves  under  the  weight  of 
them,  when  if  they  would  accept  all  and 
each  as  sent  by  a  loving  Father  to  work 
some  good  in  them,  not  only  would  the 
trial  itself  lose  bitterness,  but  the  sufferer 
would  be  able  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  This 
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is  poor  Bertha’s  need.  Practically  she 
seems  to  me  a  heathen.” 

Phoebe  sighed.  “  I  wish  we  could  help 
her.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  in  her 
room  all  alone  and  miserable.  I  shall  go 
and  see  if  she  won’t  take  a  walk.” 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled,  and  went  on  think¬ 
ing  about  her  visitor.  She  was  partly 
right ;  but  on  one  point  she  had  misread 
Bertha,  as  such  a  nature  as  Bertha’s  is 
sure  to  be  misread  by  an  outside  observer. 

Bertha  had  resented  her  lecture,  but 
only  because  she  did  not  consider  Mrs. 
Lucas  entitled  to  give  it.  Alone,  free 
from  the  fear  that  her  agitation  would  be 
observed,  she  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
every  word.  The  sight  of  Phoebe’s  loving 
face  as  she  met  her  stirred  her  heart,  and 
Mrs.  Lucas  would  have  thought  differently 
of  Bertha  if  she  could  have  seen  the  girl 
fling  herself  on  her  knees  when  she  reached 
her  room,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  self- 
reproach.  I'o  reproach  succeeded  prayer 
— not  prayer  that  her  will  might  be  sub¬ 
dued  to  bear  crosses  and  contradictions 
with  patience  simply  because  she  recognis¬ 
ed  in  them  the  correction  judged  needful 
for  her,  but  passionate  pleading  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  to  be  delivered  from  her  temper, 
from  her  unhappiness,  and  that  the  cloud 
which  had  come  over  her  life  might  be 
cleared  away. 

Then  she  rose  up,  and  tried  to  go  on 
with  the  thought  which  Mrs.  Lucas  had 
interrupted. 

“  Shall  I  go  back  to  Michael  ?” 

Her  mind  had  relaxed  its  strain,  the 
image  of  her  husband  rose  up  vividly,  and 
she  longed  to  be  with  him  once  more — 
longed  for  the  love  which  she  fclt  at  this 
moment  had  once  been  hers.  Then  Pride 
rose  up. 

“No,  I  cannot  ^o  to  him  until  he  asks 
me,  but  I  can  write  and  ask  him  if  he 
wants  me  to  go  home.  Shall  I  ?” 

The  thought  of  Miss  Fraser  came  like  a 
cloud  between  herself  and  her  husband. 
If  Michael  would  but  come  to  her,  she 
should  have  him  all  to  herself;  but  how 
could  she  be  sure  of  that  at  St.  John 
Street  ? 

“  She  has  been  keeping  house  all  this 
time,  of  course,”  she  said,  bitterly  ;  “  and 
no  doubt  he  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  he  was  with  me.” 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind,  but 
she  felt  less  unhappy.  It  was  a  relief  when 
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Phcebe  summoned  her  for  a  walk;  the 
sunny  companionship  was  so  contagious 
that  Bertha  herself  became  lively,  and 
Phoebe  decided  that  “  mother  was  very 
hard  on  poor  Bertha." 

CHAPTER  XLIIl. — FRANK’S  MESSAGE. 

Bertha  sat  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting 
Frank’s  arrival.  During  their  walk  Phoebe 
had  told  Bertha  of  his  wish  to  speak  to  her 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  parsonage,  and 
she  had  felt  surprised  and  a  little  inquisitive 
at  the  effect  of  her  tidings,  Bertha  changed 
color  so  rapidly. 

And  Bertha  was  moved  by  them.  It 
seemed  to  her  excitable  mind  that  this  was 
an  answer  to  her  doubts.  Frank  was  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  her  husband,  and 
that  message  should  decide  her  conduct. 
The  evening  had  seemed  very  long  and 
tedious,  and  at  night  she  could  not  sleep. 
What  might  not  be  the  result  of  to-mor¬ 
row? 

And  now  the  morrow  had  come.  Frank 
was  expected  by  an  early  train,  but  Bertha 
grew  sick  with  suspense. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  it  was  impossible. 
There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  grate,  but 
though  she  crouched  over  it,  the  warmth 
did  not  reach  her.  She  dared  not  think. 
During  her  troubled  night  her  fears  had 
grown  into  such  distortion  that  she  could 
not  risk  the  danger  of  rousing  them  again. 

At  last  there  is  the  click  of  the  gate. 
The  bow  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
look  to  the  side  and  back  of  the  house ; 
but  Bertha’s  ears  are  very  quick  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  she  hears  the  crunch  of  quick 
steps  on  the  gravel;  a  wild  hope,  which 
came  in  the  night  and  was  then  scornfully 
rejected,  revives. 

Frank  may  not  come  alone.  Michael 
may  be  even  now  at  the  door  with  him, 
and  at  the  thought  she  turns  faint  and  gid¬ 
dy,  and  clings  to  the  arm  of  the  chair  on 
which  she  sits. 

There  is  a  little  delay,  and  Bertha  can¬ 
not  bear  the  suspense.  The  door  opens 
at  last;  it  is  only  Frank,  but  he  looks 
serious  and  constrained. 

Bertha  started  up,  and  went  to  him 
eagerly. 

“  Frank,  what  is  the  matter  ?  is  it  any¬ 
thing  about  my  father  ?  is  he  ill  ?” 

“  No’’ — but  still  Frank  did  not  smile. 
It  seemed  to  Bertha  as  if  he  were  scarcely 
glad  to  see  her.  “  I  have  a  message  from 
him  ;  but  won’t  you  sit  down  ?’’ 


He  moved  on,  and  sat  down  near  the  fire. 

His  manner  irritated  her.  She  did  not 
understand  how  much  of  his  constraint 
arose  from  nervousness  as  to  how  she  might 
take  his  tidings. 

“  No,  I  don’t  want  to  sit,  thank  you ;  . 
you  have  something  unpleasant  to  say, 
Frank,  so  you  had  better  say  it  at  once.” 

Frank  deared  his  throat,  and  looked 
straight  into  the  fire. 

“  Your  father  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  take  a  message  to  you.  He 
says  it  is  useless  for  him  to  write.  He  has 
seen  Mr.  Helder” — Bertha  stiffened  as  she 
stood  beside  the  table ;  she  pressed  her 
fingers  into  the  wood  as  if  she  wished  to 
hurt  them  ;  she  looked  haughtily  at  Frank, 
and  she  saw  a  flush  rise  on  his  face — 

“  and  ’’ — he  hesitated  a  little — “  Mr.  Helder 
says,  too,  he  cannot  write  and  urge  you  to 
return.” 

“  Why  ?”  She  had  come  forward,  and 
she  pressed  her  fingers  on  Frank’s  shoulder 
with  a  vehemence  which  startled  him. 

“  Your  father  did  not  give  any  reason, 
he  asked  my  opinion.  Bertha,  I  never 
saw  my  uncle  so  troubled  and  unlike  him¬ 
self — forgive  me  for  speaking  about  this, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  acting  unwisely.” 

“My  father  asked  for  your  opinion  about 
me,  Frank  1  Well,  I  must  say — ”  She 
stopped  here;  her  pride  and  her  bitter 
disappointment  were  having  a  fierce  strug¬ 
gle,  but  she  was  determined  that  Frank 
should  not  learn  anything  from  her.  “  Why 
may  I  not  stay  here  ?  I  thought  you  were 
so  anxious  that  I  should  be  with  Phcebe.” 

Frank  hesitated.  He  longed  to  say  that 
he  had  not  then  heard  of  the  estrangement 
between  Bertha  and  her  husband ;  but 
when  he  looked  up  at  his  cousin,  and  saw 
the  indignant  light  in  her  eyes,  he  thought 
he  had  best  keep  silence. 

He  tried  a  more  cheerful  manner. 

“  Well,  yes.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
had  this  time  together;  I  knew  how  fond 
Phcebe  would  be  of  you;  but,  my  dear 
Bertha,  we  can  none  of  us  be  so  selfish  as 
to  keep  you  away  from  home.  Uncle 
wants  me  to  take  you  back  to-morrow.” 

Bertha  clasped  her  hands  tightly,  she 
could  hardly  keep  in  her  impatience. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you  at  all.  Does 
my  father  wish  me  to  go  home  to  Vine 
Cottage  to-morrow  ?” 

She  had  moved  so  as  to  face  Frank,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face  as  if  she 
would  compel  him  to  speak  the  truth. 
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“No;  now,  Bertha,  listen.  I  shall  of¬ 
fend  you,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 
If  you  saw  me  flinging  away  my  happi¬ 
ness,  I  know  you  would  try  to  save  me, 
and  I  must  do  the  same.  Stop” — she 
turned  away,  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  firm  possession  of  hers — “  I  don’t 
enter  into  the  question  at  all;  but  my 
uncle  wishes  you  to  go  back  to  your  own 
home  at  once,  and  surely  you  ought  to 
obey  your  father,  Bertha.” 

She  tried  to  free  her  hand,  but  she  made 
no  answer.  The  scorn  in  her  face  vexed 
him. 

“  How  wilful  you  are !”  He  spoke  very 
gravely.  “  What  right  has  a  wife  to  stay 
away  from  home  against  her  husband’s 
wish  ?” 

“  Were  you  told  to  say  that  my  hus¬ 
band  wishes  for  my  return  ?” 

The  eagerness  in  her  voice  puzzled 
Frank,  but  he  thought  she  was  still  angry. 

“No;  your  father  said,  ‘Tell  Bertha  if 
she  is  wise  she  will  go  home  to-morrow ; 
if  she  delays  I  cannot  answer  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  ;  and — ’  ” 


“  Thank  you,  that  will  do,  I  have  heard 
quite  enough.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-day; 
I  shall  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  go  alone.  I  believe  I  have  been 
here  too  long” — a  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Lucas’s  words  stung  her  afresh.  “  Now 
go  to  Phoebe,  Frank;  I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
you  have  done  much  more  harm  than 
good.” 

She  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  Frank 
stood  bewildered;  he  tried  to  recall  the 
conversation,  especially  any  part  of  it 
which  could  account  for  Bertha’s  vehe¬ 
mence. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
Michael  Helder.  My  uncle  smoothed 
things  over  and  said  Helder’s  patience 
would  be  worn  out  if  Bertha  stayed  away 
any  longer;  but  I  feel  almost  sure  there 
has  been  a  quarrel,  and  this  naughty  girl 
does  not  choose  to  go  home ;  of  course,  if 
she  will  go  to  London  to-day  I  must  go 
with  her;  but  thank  Heaven  I  am  not 
Michael  Helder.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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In  examining  the  evidence  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  Morals  and  Politics,  there  continu¬ 
ally  comes  to  my  mind  a  childishly  simple 
f  little  story  told  by  a  Buddhist  sage  in  argu¬ 
ment  many  ages  a^o.  It  is  the  legend  of 
the  three  child-princes  who  debate  with 
one  another  how  rice  comes.  Little  Prince 
Anurudha  settles  the  matter  at  once. 
“  Rice !”  he  says,  “  why  of  course  it  comes 
out  of  the  great  golden  bowl !”  The  child 
had  always  seen  it  served  at  meal-times 
from  the  golden  bowl,  and  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  was  its  origin.  But  Prince 
Bhaddi  knew  something  more  than  this — 
“It  is  produced  from  the  kettle,”  he  said ; 
indeed  he  happened  to  have  been  in  the 
kitchen  and  seen  so  much.  The  third. 
Prince  Kimbila,  had  been  even  farther 
back  than  this  in  the  history  of  rice ;  he 
had  seen  the  servants  husking  it,  and  ac- 
j  cordingly  declared  that  it  came  out  of  the 
rice-cleaner.  Then  the  princes’  tutor  joins 
in,  and  explains  to  them  how  many  states 
and  processes  the  rice  had  really  gone 


through,  the  sowing  and  fencing  and  watch¬ 
ing  and  reaping,  before  it  came  to  be  clean¬ 
ed  and  cooked,  and  brought  in  for  their 
young  highnesses’  dinner.  Now  this  para¬ 
ble  touches  the  origin  of  social  laws.  The- 
philosophers  who  think  that  standard  rules 
of  right  and  wrong  were  given  to  or  im¬ 
planted  in  primaeval  man,  ready-made  and ' 
perfect,  are  like  the  little  prince  who>tliought 
his  rice  came  straight  into  existence  in  the 
golden  bowl.  But  those  who  look  into  > 
the  matter  by  the  light  of  ethnology  may, . 
like  the  other  princes  and  their  tutor,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  earlier  processes  by 
which  the  world’s  ethics  and  politics  have 
been  grown,  and  cleansed,  and  prepared. 

We  can  scarcely  bring  before  our  minds  . 
in  clearer  light  the  relation  of  primitive  and  1 
savage  society  to  modern  and  civilised  so¬ 
ciety,  than  by  tracing  the  long  and  chang¬ 
ing  course  of  a  custom  which  began  as 
right  and  ended  as  wrong,.which  was  once 
a  virtuous  act  on  which  the  very  existence  - 
of  society  depended,  and  whicli  has  come : 
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to  be  itself  a  crime.  Revenge  is  a  passion 
well  marked  among  the  lower  animals, 
and  the  study  of  its  development  there  and 
in  the  most  rudimentary  human  life  may 
be  left  to  naturalists.  But  among  the  rud¬ 
est  savage  tribes,  it  is  already  recognized 
and  organized  as  one  of  the  great  social 
forces.  Let  us  trace  the  path  of  the  aven¬ 
ger  of  blood  along  the  course  of  history, 
from  the  savage  days  when  his  bloodstain¬ 
ed  spear  was  the  very  safeguard  of  society, 
to  the  civilized  days  when  not  only  the 
kinsman’s  ancient  duty  is  taken  from  him 
to  be  executed  otherwise,  but  he  is  punish¬ 
ed  if  he  presume  to  maintain  it  in  survi¬ 
val. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  picture  of  the  law  of 
blood-revenge  among  the  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  not  only  touched  in  with  an  art¬ 
ist’s  hand,  but  has  the  merit  of  showing 
native  custom  as  yet  scarcely  affected  by 
European  influence.  The  holiest  duty  a 
native  is  called  on  to  perform,  he  says,  is 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nearest  relation. 
If  he  left  this  duty  unfulfilled,  the  old  wo¬ 
men  would  taunt  him ;  if  he  were  unmar¬ 
ried  no  girl  would  speak  to  him ;  if  he  had 
wives  they  would  leave  him ;  his  mother 
•would  cry  constantly  and  lament  she  had 
given  birth  to  so  degenerate  a  son;  his 
father  would  treat  him  with  contempt,  and 
he  would  become  a  mark  for  public  scorn. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  typical  passage  as 
showing  the  enormous  force  with  which,  in 
savage  society,  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  individual,  forcing  his  moral 
duty  on  him.  The  social  sanction  thus 
already  gives  to  custom  the  force  of  impera¬ 
tive  law.  Here,  also,  there  appears  the 
important  fact,  which  is  as  true  elsewhere 
in  the  savage  world,  that  though  the  native 
women  are  from  our  point  of  view  misera¬ 
bly  oppressed  and  ill-used,  yet  for  all  that, 
they  have  their  influence,  they  are  princi¬ 
pal  agents  in  enforcing  the  social  consen¬ 
sus  by  their  arts  of  praising  and  aggravat¬ 
ing,  whereby  they  keep  the  men  up  to  the 
mark  of  social  propriety.  The  next  point 
in  the  Australian  law  of  blood-vengeance 
is,  that  if  the  individual  culprit  escapes,  his 
kinsfolk  are  implicated  in  his  guilt,  and  the 
avenger  slays  the  nearest  relative  he  can 
fall  upon,  the  nearer  the  better.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  when  it  becomes  known 
that  a  murder  has  been  committed,  and 
especially  when  the  actual  culprit  has  run 
for  his  life,  the  greatest  consternation  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  whole  family  connexion. 


for  no  one  can  tell  where  the  blow  will  fall. 

The  very  children  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  when  they  hear  that  some  one  has 
murdered  another,  know  at  once  whether 
or  no  they  are  jee-dyie  or  kin  to  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  if  so,  are  off  to  a  place  of  safety. 

In  this  interesting  account  we  see  plainly 
recognized  the  remotely  ancient  doctrine  of 
family  responsibility,  of  which  more  present¬ 
ly.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  everybody’s  in¬ 
terest  that  the  culprit  should  be  punished, 
for  till  then  all  his  relations  are  in  danger, 
there  is  generally  an  amicable  settlement  in 
which  both  families  unite,  and  the  aveng¬ 
ing  parties  start  on  the  murderer’s  track,  > 

to  atone  for  blood  by  blood.  That  this 
rude  law  restrains  murder  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  thus  keeps  society  together, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  between  clan  and  clan  to  make  re¬ 
prisals,  avenging  vengeance  as  murder,  is 
one  cause  of  those  incessant  tribal  wars, 
which  more  than  anything  else  have 
brought  about  that  wretched  hunted  hand- 
to-mouth  life  which  kept  the  Australians  ■ 

down  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 

This  disastrous  effect  was  all  the  stronger 
from  the  natives,  like  various  other  savages, 
finding  it  hard  to  admit  the  existence  of 
what  we  call  natural  death,  but  rather  set¬ 
ting  it  down  to  some  malignant  sorcerer 
having  slain  the  man  by  magic  arts. 

Therefore,  when  a  man  falls  sick  and  dies, 
it  simply  has  to  be  divined  where  the  sor¬ 
cerer  is  to  be  found  who  caused  his  death, 
and  this  is  learnt  by  watching  the  flickering 
of  the  funeral  fire,  or  the  direction  of  tracks 
of  an  insect  or  footprints  of  an  imagined  -  r 
demon  from  the  grave.  Then  the  aven¬ 
ger  sets  out  across  the  bush  and  the  water¬ 
less  desert,  with  a  relentless  fury  that  sets 
at  nought  weariness  and  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  track  out  the  unsuspecting  wretch  on 
whom  the  diviner  has  fixed,  and  to  wreak 
his  misguided  vengeance. 

Turning  to  Dr.  von  Martins’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  South  American  forest  tribes, 
we  again  find  the  custom  of  blood-revenge 
operating  as  a  penal  statute.  When  a 
murder  is  done  within  the  clan,  vengeance 
is  the  private  business  of  the- families  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  when  the  murderer  is  of  an¬ 
other  clan  or  tribe,  it  becomes  public 
business,  the  injured  community  hold 
council,  and  mostly  decide  for  war,  if  they 
dare.  The  deceased’s  nearest  of  kin,  the 
avengers  of  blood,  will  work  themselves 
into  drunken  fury  at  a  solemn  debauch. 
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chanting  in  wild  songs  the  virtues  of  their 
murdered  kinsman,  and  when  the  fight 
begins  they  rush  on  foremost,  known  by 
the  black  spots  painted  on  their  bodies  to 
show  their  deadly  office.  Of  course  disas¬ 
trous  effects  spring  from  such  a  system, 
the  Indian’s  long  years  spent  in  brooding 
over  a  coming  vengeance,  the  dark  sly 
waylaying  and  stabbing,  the  gloating  over 
the  tortures  of  the  enemy  caught  at  last 
and  bou.id  to  a  tree  and  slowly  hacked  to 
pieces  with  knives  and  arrows,  the  spread 
of  the  feud  from  family  to  family,  till  it 
solidifies  into  intertribal  enmity  and  here¬ 
ditary  war. 

Such,  in  its  nature  and  consequences, 
is  the  primitive  law  of  blood-revenge, 
which,  if  space  served,  might  be  exempli¬ 
fied  in  farther  detail  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers,  the  rude  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
then  carried  on  into  the  history  of  the 
barbaric  nations,  till  where  it  is  seen  to 
have  been  slowly  ousted  by  higher 
civilization.  The  ordinary  Englishman’s 
earliest  and  best  ideas  of  it  are  derived 
from  the  Jewish  law  of  the  avenger  of 
blood,  and  we  note  there  one  of  the  plans 
of  distinguishing  between  unpremeditated 
and  deliberate  manslaughter,  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  cities  of  refuge.  The  old 
German  law  recognized  blood-revenge  in 
its  full  and  free  savage  form,  while  later 
provisions  show  the  intermediate  stages 
through  which  the  law  of  our  forefathers 
passed  on  its  way  to  our  own.  Within 
historical  times,  when  every  freeman  was 
still  allowed  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  pri¬ 
vate  war,  the  murdered  man’s  kindred 
might  and  did  raise  feud  against  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  blood-feud  raged  or  smouldered 
between  clan  and  clan.  But  also  the  law 
had  already  fixed  the  were-gild  or  “  man- 
money”  which  was  the  proper  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  life,  so  much  for  a  freeman,  so 
much  for  a  nobleman,  and  the  family 
might,  if  they  would,  forego  their  ven¬ 
geance,  and  take  instead  the  price  of  blood. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forefathers  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  looo  or  1200  years  ago,  had  just 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  unmitigated 
exterminating  blood-feud  which  the  wilder 
Circassian  tribes  kept  up  in  the  present 
generation  ;  they  had  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  choice  between  vengeance  in  blood  or 
in  money  which  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Beduin  Arabs  maintains  in  our  own  day. 

Going  back  from  these  later  reforms, 


however,  we  notice  the  wonderful  ethno¬ 
logical  generality  of  the  primitive  law  of 
blood  for  blood  among  maAkind.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  bodily  form  and  complexion, 
questions  of  connexion  of  language,  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  it;  it  belongs  to  races 
of  all  colors,  of  all  linguistic  families,  of 
all  ages  of  chronology,  with  but  this  one 
limitation,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
the  matter,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
lower  organization  of  society.  It  was  not 
by  theoretical  changes  in  men’s  ideal  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  by  the  sheer  pressure 
of  circumstances  in  society  at  a  particular 
stage  of  development,  that  the  ancient 
usage  was  suppressed.  When  men  are 
packed  close  in  towns,  the  vengeance-laws 
which  in  a  wild  sparsely-inhabited  land 
are  bearable,  and  even  beneficial,  for  lack 
of  better,  become  a  danger  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  a  tribe  settling  down  into  condi¬ 
tions  of  denser  population,  and  acting  on 
the  avowed  necessity  of  thus  changing 
their  criminal  system.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Creeks,  always  known  as  among 
the  most  progressive  of  the  native  tribes, 
have  settled  down  more  perfectly  than 
any  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  and 
of  them  this  account  was  given  some 
years  ago:  “  Formerly  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  avenged  the  murder;  if  there 
was  no  brother,  the  nearest  relative. 
Among  the  Creeks,  nbw,  however,  the 
murderer  undergoes  a  regular  trial  before 
some  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
and  is  dealt  with  according  to  their  deci¬ 
sion.”  In  South  Africa,  the  Basutos,  under 
the  pressure  of  township  life,  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  old  execution  of  revenge  by  the 
nearest  of  kin,  and  now  give  a  certain  au¬ 
thority  to  the  chief  to  protect  the  man- 
slayer  till  his  cause  is  tried,  and  they  as¬ 
sign  a  distinct  reason  for  the  change  :  “  If 
we  were  to  revenge  ourselves  (they  say) 
the  town  would  soon  be  dispersed.”  So 
among  the  Beduins,  the  wilder  hordes 
hold  fastest  to  the  law  of  mutual  succes¬ 
sive  murder  in  its  pristine  ferocity,  while 
it  is  oftener  among  tribes  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  town  life  that  the  blood-money  is 
taken,  and  the  feud  loosed.  In  modern 
Europe,  the  old  usage  has  vanished,  or 
passed  into  a  state  of  survival.  The  fero¬ 
cious  Corsican  vendetta  raged  within  the 
present  century.  To  put  it  down  required 
a  pitched  battle  between  the  old  savage 
custom  and  the  new  civilized  law.  It 
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was  only  by  the  most  stringent  severity  in 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  arms  that  the 
change  was  made;  but  it  was  made,  and 
the  avenger  no  longer'  lurks  in  wait  on 
lonely  mountain  paths  to  claim  the  debt 
of  blood,  nor  flees  when  he  has  done  the 
deed  to  barricade  himself  in  his  lonely 
farmhouse  and  spend  his  life  in  holding  it 
as  a  fort  against  the  murdered  murderer’s 
clan.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  semi-barbarous 
provinces  of  European  Turkey  that  this 
element  of  primitive  culture  survives  with 
most  strength.  In  our  Indian  Empire,  it 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  trouble 
and  danger,  as  was  manifested  not  long 
since.  We  forbid  the  avenger  of  blood  to 
strike  within  our  frontiers,  where  blood- 
enemies  from  the  outside  must  meet  on 
neutral  ground.  When  Shir  Ali  the  Aff- 
ghan  took  on  himself  to  execute  the  law  of 
his  country  within  British  territory,  when 
he  smote  his  hereditary  foe  in  the  peach - 
groves  of  Peshawur,  he  was  sent  as  a  con¬ 
vict  to  the  Andamans,  and  there  by  his 
fatal  knife  India  lost  a  wise  and  beneficent 
statesman. 

Among  the  barbaric  nations  who  keep 
up  in  modem  days  the  primitive  law  of 
vengeance,  the  Abyssinians  show  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  one  of  its  special  developments. 
As  among  the  savages  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  one  hears  of  the  avenger  of  blood 
minutely  and  scrupulously  hewing  or  stab¬ 
bing  into  the  murderer  the  exact  wounds 
by  which  he  had  slain  his  victim ;  so  the 
Roman  lex  talionis,  the  Jewish  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  burning  for  burning, 
wound  for  wound,  is  still  law  in  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  a  curious  law-case.  Two  little 
boys,  aged  eight  and  five,  wandering  in 
the  woods  near  a  village,  came  to  an  owleh 
tree.  The  elder  climbed  into  the  boughs 
and  threw'  down  fruit  to  the  younger,  but 
by  mischance  he  fell  down  on  his  little 
comrade’s  head,  killing  him  on  the  spot 
The  parents  of  the  deceased  child,  hoping 
to  get  money  out  of  the  unwitting  delin¬ 
quent’s  family,  insisted  on  putting  him  on 
trial  for  his  life.  The  case  was  argued  at 
length,  as  it  might  have  been  at  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Barataria.  The  judges  decreed  that 
the  boy  was  guilty,  and  must  suffer  death, 
the  execution  to  be  done  in  strict  retalia¬ 
tion  by  the  dead  boy’s  brother,  who  should 
climb  the  tree  and  drop  on  the  little  mur¬ 
derer’s  head  till  he  killed  him.  On  hear¬ 
ing  which  most  righteous  judgment,  it  is 


recorded  that  the  mother  of  the  cleceased, 
thinking  her  vengeance  hardly  worth  risk¬ 
ing  another  son’s  life  for,  preferred  letting 
the  culprit  off. 

In  connection  with  the  law  of  vengeance, 
there  arises  an  instructive  question  of  mo¬ 
rality.  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scotch  judge, ' 
whose  “  History  of  Man”  is  an  important 
eighteenth  century  work,  brings  forward 
what  seem  to  him  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
overbearing  power  of  malevolent  passions 
in  past  dark  ages  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  moral  principle,  he  says,  more  evident 
than  that  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted 
with  justice  but  on  the  guilty,  and  yet  the 
opinion  was  formerly  universal  that  the  in¬ 
nocent  might  be  justly  involved  in  the 
same  punishment  with  the  guilty.  He  re¬ 
fers  to  numerous  cases  :  thus,  when  Hanno 
plotted  to  poison  the  Carthaginian  senate 
at  a  feast,  not  only  was  he  tortured  to 
death,  but  all  his  family  were  cut  off  with¬ 
out  mercy;  in  Macedon  the  punishment 
of  treason  was  extended  to  the  criminal’s 
relations ;  Cicero  indeed  admits  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  punishing  the  child  for  the  parent’s 
crime,  but  considers  the  law  excellent  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  as  binding  the 
parent  to  the  republic  by  his  love  for  his 
children  ;  the  retaliation  of  murder  against 
the  criminal’s  whole  clan,  the  so-called 
‘  deadly  feud,’  prevailed  within  historical 
times  in  England,  and  King  Edmund 
made  a  law  to  limit  it.  Now  Lord  Karnes 
may  well  give  honor  to  the  Israelite  law 
for  upholding  a  principle  far  in  advance  of 
this,  “  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.”  In 
Lord  Karnes’s  time,  however,  the  remark 
was  not  obvious  as  it  is  now,  that  this 
maxim  appears  not  in  Exodus  but  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  earlier 
Code,  but  in  the  much  later  Revised  Code. 
That  the  Jewish  mind  could  without  pro¬ 
test  accept  the  doctrine  of  family  retribu¬ 
tion,  which  the  new  maxim  so  expressly 
abrogates,  is  well  shown  in  the  narratives 
of  the  execution  of  the  children  of  Achan, 
Saul,  and  Haman  for  their  fathers’  mis¬ 
deeds.  If  we  look  among  the  Beduin 
Arabs  as  the  near  modern  relatives  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  in  race,  language,  and 
culture,  we  find  them  still  keeping  up  the 
right  of  vengeance  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  against  the  manslayer’s  family, 
and  even  taking  several  innocent  lives  for 
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one.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  slaying  members  of  the  criminal’s 
family  instead  of  himself,  and  slaying  crim¬ 
inal  and  family  together.  Yet  the  same 
principle  is  so  far  involved,  that  a  man 
may  be  punished  for  his  father’s  crime, 
and  in  practice  there  are  intermediate 
cases  such  as  this  of  the  Beduins,  where 
several  kinsmen  may  be  put  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing, 
all  legists  must  allow,  that  the  Jewish  law 
holds  so  high  a  place  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  world.  Israelite  law  proclaimed, 
ages  before  it  came  to  be  Roman  law,  that 
the  penalty  of  the  crime  shall  fall  on  the 
criminal  alone.  It  curiously  illustrates  the 
change  in  the  English  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  which  has  come  since  King 
Edmund’s  time,  that  this  intelligent  judge. 
Lord  Karnes,  has  no  idea  but  that  his  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  responsibility  is  a  pre¬ 
cept  of  fundamental  morality.  One  won¬ 
ders  that  the  facts  he  brought  together 
from  Greece  and  Carthage,  from  England 
and  Japan,  did  not  put  into  his  mind  that 
these  nations  acted  on  a  principle  of  juris¬ 
prudence  quite  different  from  his  own, 
namely,  the  principle  of  family  responsibil¬ 
ity.  But  his  judicial  life  had  seemingly 
confirmed  him  in  the  notion  that  his  own 
legal  education  qualified  him  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  mankind,  and  teach  them  the 
abstract  necessary  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  is  satisfied  to  account  for  the 
practice  of  punishing  innocent  relatives 
with  the  guilty,  by  talking  of  the  power  of 
revenge  to  trample  on  conscience  and  law. 

Let  us  compare  this  crude  decision  with 
that  of  a  lawyer  of  this  century,  whose 
mind  has  been  turned  to  investigating  law 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  simply  points  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  ideas  of  society.  We  look  on 
society  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
but  to  the  earlier  view  the  unit  was  not 
the  individual  but  the  family.  While  the 
crime  is  looked  upon  as  a  corporate  act, 
and  the  criminal’s  children  and  kinsfolk 
are  involved  with  him  in  its  consequences, 
the  primitive  mind  is  not  perplexed  with 
the  questions  which  become  troublesome 
as  soon  as  the  individual  is  conceived  as 
altogether  separate  from  the  group.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  does  not  go  for 
evidence  down  to  the  lowest  or  savage 
stages  of  society,  but  his  antiquarian  re¬ 
search  carries  him  quite  far  enough  back 


to  reach  the  required  principle  of  family 
responsibility.  Still  farther  back  in  civili¬ 
zation  this  principle  is  found  in  full  vigor. 
We  have  noticed  how  among  the  Austra¬ 
lians,  when  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
all  the  criminal’s  family,  in  Sir  George 
Grey’s  words,  “  consider  themselves  to  be 
quite  as  guilty  as  he  is,”  and  run  for 
their  lives.  In  the  practice  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  vengeance  miglit  fall  not 
on  the  murderer  but  on  some  relative, 
perhaps  an  innocent  child,  for  the  whole 
family  or  tribe  was  responsible,  and  we 
hear  of  such  cases  as  blood-revenge  handed 
down  as  an  heir-loom  for  generations,  the 
father  on  his  deathbed  whispering  to  his 
son  the  name  of  the  man  doomed  to  expi¬ 
ate  the  crime  of  his  grandfather.  In  Kafir 
law,  where  punishment  is  mostly  inflicted 
by  fines,  this  doctrine  of  family  liability  is 
well  marked,  the  father  paying  for  his  son’s 
offence,  and  the  family  being  responsible 
for  any  member  who  cannot  pay.  When 
a  man  obstinately  refuses  to  obey  the 
chiefs  orders,  the  whole  kraal  or  clan  is 
held  responsible,  and  the  chief  inflicts  the 
customary  punishment  known  as  “  eating- 
up  an  armed  party  stealthily  attacks  the 
kraal,  plundering  the  cattle,  and  firing  on 
or  spearing  any  who  resist.  CoL  Maclean, 
in  his  “  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and 
Customs,”  thus  quotes  Mr.  Warner,  an 
official  resident  in  Zulu-land :  “  The  grand 
principle  of  Kafir  law  is  collective  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  on  this  principle  depends  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society.  Do  away  with  this,  while  the 
Kafirs  still  continue  in  their  present  clan¬ 
nish  and  barbarous  state,  and  they  would 
immediately  become  unmanageable.” 

Such  evidence  clearly  shows  that  it  is 
not  immorality,  but  rude  morality,  which 
accounts  for  ancient  laws  punishing  the  in¬ 
nocent  kinsmen  for  or  even  with  the  actual 
transgressor.  A  family  is  held  to  be  an 
organic  body  which  may  be  punished  in 
any  of  its  members.  As  a  matter  of  practi¬ 
cal  expediency,  any  statesman  set  to  rule 
a  half-civilized  people  would  admit  the  im¬ 
mense  force  of  the  theory  of  family  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  a  means  of  orderly  govern¬ 
ment,  acting  just  where  our  theory  of  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  breaks  down.  The 
mutual  influence  of  the  members  of  fami¬ 
lies  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  social  forces, 
and  to  hold  the  family  responsible  is  to 
give  the  ruler  control  over  this  force,  to  be 
used  on  his  side  instead  of  against  him. 
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A  governor  with  the  task  before  him  of 
putting  down  Italian  brigandage  or  Irish 
landlord-shooting,  might  well  wish  to  go 
back  in  history,  that  he  might  meet  un¬ 
civilized  crime  with  uncivilized  justice  at 
its  proper  level.  Indeed,  the  society  we 
live  in  does  still  in  a  measure  keep  to  the 
old  canon,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children.  It  is  true  that  one  is  not 
hanged  for  being  the  son  of  a  murderer, 
nor  sent  to  prison  for  being  the  brother  of 
a  thief,  but  the  social  pains  and  penalties 
are  nevertheless  both  severe  and  effective. 
On  the  whole,  granting  that  the  doctrine 
of  modem  lawyers,  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  true  principle  of  punishment, 
is  a  vast  advance  on  the  legal  ideas  of  the 
barbaric  world,  it  has  as  usual  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  reform  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  all  clear  profit. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  it  is  seen  that 
the  progress  of  legal  ideas  has  caused  the 
punishment  of  crime  to  be  more  and  more 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private 
avenger.  Ethnolog)’  begins  with  the  sa¬ 
vage  state,  in  which  society  at  large  does 
not  take  in  hand  the  criminal  law,  but 
merely  by  public  opinion  encourages  the 
individual  to  take  his  revenge  for  any  in¬ 
jury  done  him,  and  in  case  of  homicide 
compels  the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  his 
slain  kinsman.  Next,  society  at  large  be¬ 
gins  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  crimes 
which  the  tribe  judges  to  be  destructive  of 
itself  as  a  body.  Thus  there  are  tribes 
who  leave  theft  and  murder  to  be  reveng¬ 
ed  by  the  individuals  whom  they  concern  ; 
but  the  sorcerer  who  kills  men  by  his 
wicked  spells  is  held  to  be  a  public  ene¬ 
my,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
whole  tribe,  and  accordingly  the  whole 
tribe  will  join  to  hunt  him  down  and 
bring  him  to  the  stake.  Here,  by  the 
way,  is  an  instructive  example  of  Mr.  Bage- 
hot’s  principle,  of  the  advantage  of  a 
common  action  in  consolidating  society, 
even  if  the  action  itself  be  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be.  Then,  as  in  course  of  time  socie¬ 
ty  comes  to  find  its  advantage,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  duty,  in  repressing  crime,  it  does 
this  for  ages  with  more  or  less  of  the  old 
idea  of  vengeance,  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  At  last  comes  in  the  higher  doctrine 
that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
for  itself,  but  only  in  order  to  benefit  soci¬ 
ety  by  repression  or  example,  or  t6  reform 
the  criminal.  VVe  have  come  to  this  stage 
in  England,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  inte¬ 


resting  to  watch  and  profitable  to  urge  for¬ 
ward  public  opinion,  set  as  it  is  on  reform¬ 
ing  a  legal  practice  in  which  survives  un¬ 
reasonably  the  barbaric  doctrine  of  ven¬ 
geance.  Look  at  the  picture  in  Grimm’s 
“  Legal  Antiquities,”  of  an  ancient  Ger¬ 
man  court  of  ju.stice,  and  see  the  king  on 
his  throne,  grasping  his  own  sacred  beard, 
with  the  headsman  at  his  back  bearing  the 
naked  sword,  while  an  injured  woman  and 
her  friends  stand  waiting  for  justice  to  be 
done  on  the  culprit  bound  before  them — 
this  is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution  for 
vengeance.  Or  open  the  Salic  laws,  and 
imagine  a  man  coming  into  court  with 
bandaged  head  to  claim  fifteen  solidi  from 
another  who  smote  him  so  that  the  blood 
dropped  on  the  ground;  but  defendant 
pleads  as  a  set-off  that  plaintiff  called  him 
a  hare,  which  aspertion  on  his  courage  the 
law  amerces  at  six  solidi — this  also  is  the 
reality  of  private  prosecution  for  compen¬ 
sation.  But  now-a-days,  though  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  acknowledged  that  punishment  is 
public  business,  the  injured  party,  though 
he  may  want  no  revenge  and  is  to  have 
no  compensation,  may  be  yet  bound  over 
to  prosecute  as  if  the  old  desire  of  retalia¬ 
tion  were  strong  in  him.  He  comes  into 
court  to  do  homage  to  the  ghost  of  a  dead 
law,  to  show  how  incongruously  an  old 
form  may  clothe  a  new  idea.  He  will  re¬ 
main  an  instructive  example  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  survival  in  culture,  till  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  acknowledge 
in  England  that  it  is  society  which  claims 
to  inflict  punishment,  not  the  individual 
who  sues  for  vengeance. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  new  subject, 
where  again  the  ethnological  clue  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  explain  the  conditions  of  civi¬ 
lized  life.  Glancing  at  the  savage  and 
apparently  primitive  stages  of  the  law  of 
landholding,  and  comparing  these  with  ci¬ 
vilized  stages,  we  see  how  through  neglect 
of  the  historical  method  many  a  learned 
lawyer  and  historian  has  gone  astray,  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock  points  out  that  Goguet 
did  when  he  assumed  that  property  in 
land  only  began  with  agriculture.  Among 
men  in  the  rudest  stage  of  wildness,  mere 
hunters  of  wild  animals,  pluckers  of  wild 
fruits,  and  diggers  of  wild  roots,  it  appears 
that  the  original  land-law  was  ordained  for 
the  purpose  of  a  game-law.  Each  tribe 
has  recognized  boundaries  marked  out  by 
rocks  or  streams  or  trees,  or  even  artificial 
landmarks.  Among  the  savages  of  Brazil 
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we  read  of  the  sorcerer-priests  taking  part 
in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  fixing  boun¬ 
daries,  performing  their  sacred  rites  of  rat¬ 
tling,  drumming,  and  puffing  huge  cigars ; 
here  already  the  landmark  begins  to  have 
the  religious  sanctity  which  cleaves  to  it 
so  far  along  the  course  of  civilization.  In 
savage  law,  if  a  man  of  one  tribe  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  land  of  another 
tribe,  the  offence  is  serious,  punishable 
sometimes  with  instant  death.  But  every 
man  may  hunt  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  tribe.  The  law  of  ownership  of 
game  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  animal 
becomes  property  by  being  struck,  and 
the  property  of  the  striker.  But  certain 
conditions  or  modifications  arise  among  the 
most  savage  tribes,  where,  for  instance,  the 
first  who  strikes  the  game,  or  all  who 
strike  it,  or  the  whole  hunting  party,  may 
have  more  or  less  of  rights  of  ownership ; 
even  the  owner  of  the  weapon  claims 
in  some  districts,  and  a  famished  Indian, 
after  killing  a  deer  with  a  white  man’s 
musket,  has  been  known  loyally  to  hand 
over  the  game  to  the  owner  of  the  gun  as 
the  person  legally  entitled.  Thus,  looking 
round  upon  the  lower  races  of  the  world, 
we  find  among  wild  hunting  tribes  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  game  law, 
namely,  that  all  men  of  the  tribe  are  free  to 
hunt  within  the  boundary  of  the  tribe-land, 
the  game  only  becoming  private  property 
by  being  killed.  Though  in  after  time 
agriculture  made  immense  alteration  in 
the  tenure  of  land,  yet  the  records  of  bar¬ 
baric  antiquity  show  clearly  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  game-law  lasted  on  through  stage 
after  stage  of  civilization,  and  age  after 
age  of  chronology.  Pmglish  history  reach¬ 
es  well  back  to  the  period  of  the  village 
communities,  when  but  a  fraction  of  Eng¬ 
lish  land  was  yet  under  tillage;  the  far 
larger  part  was  wild  forest  and  moor,  and 
every  commoner  was  free  to  take  game 
within  the  wide  limits  of  the  common 
mark,  miles  and  miles  of  range.  Since  those 
times  the  law  has  been  altered,  and  indeed 
the  conditions  of  the  case  have  been  alter¬ 
ed,  for  the  game  which  once  fed  on  the 
wild  produce  of  the  woods  now  to  a  great 
extent  feeds  on  farm  produce.  Yet  ideiis 
belonging  to  the  older  state  of  things  seem 
never  to  have  faded  quite  out  from  pea¬ 
sant  memory ;  centuries  of  law  have  not 
availed  to  eradicate  from  the  rural  mind 
the  notion  that  poaching,  though  illegal,  is 
not  immoral.  This  idea  did  not  arise,  and 


what  is  more,  would  hardly  have  arisen, 
out  of  the  modern  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  land ;  but  it  seems  to  keep  up  in 
survival  an  unbroken  popular  tradition, 
handed  down  from  ages  before  feudalism, 
of  a  primitive  state  of  law  which  may  be 
traced  through  civilization,  from  the  stage 
of  the  savage  hunters  of  the  Australian 
bush  to  the  stage  of  barbaric  Englishmen 
before  the  Heptarchy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  civilized  law  of  real  es¬ 
tate  is  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  points  of  ethnological  evidence 
which  carry  on  to  a  farther  stage  Mr. 
Darwin’s  remarks,  in  his  “  Descent  of 
Man,”  as  to  the  origin  of  agriculture. 
In  wild  regions  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
specimens  of  certain  rude  instruments 
whose  type  is  a  real  record  of  the  period 
when  men  began  to  till  the  ground.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  travellers  have  scarcely  noticed 
their  historical  interest,  and  have  thus  neg¬ 
lected  to  bring  home  for  our  museum 
things  so  inartificial  as  mere  pointed  sticks. 
But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  perhaps  this 
remark  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  explorer 
who  can  still  find  the  primitive  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  in  the  savage’s  hands,  and 
send  it  home  for  the  edification  of  the 
modern  farmer.  Its  nature  and  place  in 
history  is  simply  this.  Some  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  man  were  found  of  late  years  liv¬ 
ing  without  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or 
memory  of  their  ancestors  having  any 
such  art.  But  these  tribes  industriously 
collect  wild  roots,  and  to  dig  them  up  they 
carry  some  instruments,  the  rudimentary 
type  of  which  is  the  straight  stick  with  a 
point  hardened  in  the  fire,  such  as  used 
by  the  Australians,  or  [the  double-pointed 
stake  for  digging  roots  or  knocking  down 
fruits,  &c.,  without  which  no  Abipone  wo¬ 
man  would  set  out  on  a  journey.  Now, 
the  same  instrument  used  for  rooting  up  a 
plant  will  serve  for  planting  it,  when  once 
the  idea  of  planting  has  been  reached : 
and  accordingly  Columbus  found  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Antilles  tilling  their  soil  with 
the  mere  pointed  stick.  The  South  Afri¬ 
can  digging-stick,  stuck  through  a  heavy 
stone  ball  to  give  it  force,  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  white  men  by  its  ingenuity, 
and  accordingly  specimens  of  it  are  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  The  Hottentots  in  old 
times  used  it  only  for  rooting  and  for  dig¬ 
ging  out  burrowing  animals,  but  in  the 
slight  attempts  at  agriculture  they  have 
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begun  to  make,  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
an  implement  for  breaking  ground  and 
sowing.  A  step  beyond  this  is  to  fashion 
a  stake  with  a  projecting  point  at  the  side ; 
this  is  the  rudest  kind  of  hoe,  and  is  used 
in  North  America  among  “  Digger  In¬ 
dians”  for  root-digging,  and  also  among 
the  agricultural  tribes  as  an  instrument  of 
tillage.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  coun¬ 
try  as  Sweden  should  show  comparatively 
recent  traces  of  a  primitive  tillage  like  that 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  out¬ 
lying  forests  or  heaths  of  South  Sweden, 
the  w’ayfarer  comes  now  and  then  on  a 
small  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  border 
of  heaped  stones.  These  plots  lie  waste 
now,  but  peasant  tradition  keeps  in  mind 
that  they  belonged  to  the  old  days  of  the 
so-called  “  Hackers,"  a  rough  agricultural 
people  who  tilled  the  ground  with  a  clum¬ 
sy  wooden  hack  or  hoe,  a  mere  stake  or 
fir-pole  with  a  short  projecting  branch  at 
the  lower  end,  sharpened  to  a  point. 
Such  hacks,  which  in  wild,  old-world 
places  in  Sweden  have  not  even  yet  gone 
quite  out  of  use,  represent  another  form 
of  implement  which  uncivilized  tribes,  not 
yet  passed  from  the  root  digging  stage  to 
the  tilling  stage,  have  arrived  at. 

In  South  Sweden  also,  a  district  rich  in 
relics  of  ancient  custom,  the  memory  re¬ 
mains  of  another  process  of  very  early  agri¬ 
culture.  When  Columbus  landed  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  found  the  natives  at  once 
clearing  and  dressing  patches  of  soil  by 
cutting  away  the  brushwood  and  burning 
it  on  the  spot.  In  modern  times  this  simple 
method  of  bringing  forest  land  under  tillage 
may  still  be  found  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  as  for  instance  among  the  Basuto 
of  South  Africa,  or  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
of  North-east  India,  whose  regular  custom 
is  thus  to  clear  by  fire  a  plot  of  land,  till  it 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  shift  to  a 
new  spot.  Now  this  shifting  brand-tillage, 
as  it  may  be  called,  was  the  oldest  mode 
of  agriculture  in  Sweden,  known  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  even  by  late  survival,  and  having 
the  special  name  of  “  svedje-lands-bruk.” 

From  these  considerations  as  to  the 
primitive  cultivation  of  land,  we  pass  to  its 
legal  ownership.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
in  the  wildest  state  of  human  society  the 
land  of  each  tribe,  where  they  hunt  and 
root  and  gather  fruits,  is  the  property  not 
of  individuals  or  families,  but  of  the  whole 
community.  Turning  now  to  the  laws  of 
the  rudest  tribes  who  till  the  soil,  such  as 


the  lower  natives  of  Brazil,  we  find  that 
when  agriculture  begins  ever  so  slightly,  it 
at  once  brings  with  it  a  law  of  real  estate. 
Let  a  family  clear  and  till  a  plot  of  land, 
that  plot  becomes  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  family  who  cultivate  it,  and 
gather  in  the  crops  unmolested.  Beyond 
this  there  may  and  does  arise,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  agricultural  stage,  a  social 
arrangement  of  great  historical  interest. 
When,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations,  one  family  becomes  several,  or 
when  several  allied  families  join  together, 
they  are  apt  to  live  united  in  a  single 
house,  one  of  those  long  and  large  huts  in 
which  each  family  has  its  own  part  and 
separate  hearth ;  in  such  settlements  this 
primitive  federation  owns  jointly  its  ad¬ 
joining  plots  of  tilled  ground.  In  North 
America  also,  among  tribes  in  the  early 
stages  of  agricultural  life,  much  the  same 
state  of  things  appears.  The  tribe  has  its 
undivided  hunting  land.s,  while  out  of 
these  any  family  may  clear  and  till  any 
plot  they  choose,  which  remains  the 
family  property  during  occupation. 

To  those  conversant  with  Sir  H.  S. 
Maine’s  work  on  “  Village  Communities,” 
these  facts  from  the  savage  world  have  es¬ 
pecial  interest.  Wherever  in  Europe  the 
legal  antiquary  can  dig  down  through  the 
accumulation  of  modern  and  mediaeval  law, 
he  comes  on  traces  of  the  barbaric  theory 
of  landed  property,  according  to  which  the 
wild  moor  and  forest  is  the  common 
hunting-ground  of  the  tribe,  the  meadow- 
land  is  more  or  less  held  jointly  as  the  com¬ 
mon  pasture,  while  the  tilled  plots  are 
owned  not  by  individuals  but  by  families, 
a  number  of  neighboring  households  shar¬ 
ing  among  them  the  great  village  field. 
Through  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  made  their  village 
settlements  on  this  communistic  plan,  the 
old  system  of  family  landholding  has  al¬ 
most  everywhere  in  England  dissolved 
into  individualism;  yet  traces  of  the 
older  system  are  still  strong  among  us. 
The  theory  of  commons  has  come  down 
to  our  time  under  a  feudal  transforma¬ 
tion,  the  lord  of  the  manor  having  obtain¬ 
ed  rights  over  the  waste  land  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  commoners. 
Besides  this,  numerous  local  customs  which 
lawyers  till  lately  have  explained  away  by 
ingenious  but  baseless  speculations,  are 
now  known  to  be  simply  survivals  from  the 
communistic  times  before  feudalism.  In 
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many  counties,  any  one  who  enquires  will 
find  within  a  mile  or  two  of  him  some  “  lot 
meadow,”  on  which  several  or  all  of  the 
householders  of  a  parish  have  rights  of 
pasture,  or  some  “  Lammas  land,”  or  “  shack 
land,”  where  at  a  fixed  time  of  year  the 
neighbors  may  turn  their  cattle  into  the 
stubbles.  In  some  places  the  huge  “  com¬ 
mon  field  ”  may  be  seen,  still  divided  by 
the  turf  baulks  which  cut  it  up  into  plots, 
distributetl  from  time  to  time  among  the 
village  commoners.  Not  many  years  ago, 
half  the  agricultural  land  in  some  shires 
still  lay  thus  in  common  or  commonable 
fields.  If  now  we  follow  Sir  Henry  Maine 
by  such  evidence  as  this  back  to  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Northern  Europe  by  the 
old  Scandinavian  and  German  village  com¬ 
munities,  we  can  then  use  the  evidence 
from  savage  America  to  complete  the  whole 
chain  of  land  tenure  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  savage  tillage  of  the  soil  with 
pointed  sticks,  to  our  own  days  of  the 
steam  plough.  In  arguing  that  the  village 
community  of  our  forefathers  was  develop¬ 
ed  from  the  early  savage  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions,  I  am  satisfied  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  an  eminent  ethnologist.  Dr. 
von  Martins,  who  happens  to  be  the  best- 
informed  supporter  of  the  degeneration- 
theory,  that  savages  are  the  fallen  descen¬ 
dants  of  civilized  nations.  In  consistency, 
this  theory  absolutely  contradicts  the  de¬ 
velopment-theory  of  culture  which  I  have 
been  advocating.  But  Dr.  von  Martins, 
describing  the  land-law  of  the  Brazilian 
savages  whom  he  knew  so  intimately,  is 
driven  by  sheer  pressure  of  facts  to  drop 
his  consistency.  Forgetting  all  about  his 
degeneration-theory,  he  talks  quite  natural¬ 
ly  of  the  Indian  law  of  family-land  being 
in  an  “  undeveloped  ”  state,  showing  the 
transition  between  the  law  of  tribe  land  by 
which  a  whole  tract  is  held  in  common  for 
hunting,  and  the  civilized  law  of  private  free¬ 
hold.  The  case  is  indeed  plain,  showing 
us  that  while  we  have  a  land-law  modified 
from  that  of  our  barbaric  ancestors,  their 
law  again  had  its  origin  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  tenure  still  to  be  found  among 
savages  who  have  but  just  come  to  the 
agricultural  stage. 

The  fact  that  in  primitive  society  the  plot 
of  tilled  land  was  owned  not  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  but  by  the  family,  fits  well  with  the 
principle  brought  forward  in  the  first  of 
these  two  essays,  that  in  early  society  the 
family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit.  In 


the  village  life  of  even  rude  races,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  leads  to  a  further  result  of  practical 
importance.  When  several  families  dwell 
together  in  more  or  less  close  approach  to 
the  union  of  a  single  family,  cultivating 
jointly  their  plot  of  ground  and  living  on 
the  produce,  their  way  of  life  is  not  the 
mere  communism  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of,  but  reaches  the  closer  intimacy 
of  actual  socialism.  The  savage  family  is 
the  original  germ  of  the  socialistic  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
among  races  of  low  culture,  as  in  the  two 
Americas,  socialistic  communities  are 
found  in  operation,  formed  by  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  several  families  who  may  even 
inhabit  a  single  dwelling,  a  sort  of  savage 
phalanstery.  Arriving  at  this  level,  social¬ 
ism  continues  into  barbaric  ages  as  a  some¬ 
what  important  institution.  A  striking 
exmple  is  that  of  the  Vaccaei  (perhaps 
Basques),  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  says  that  they  parcelled  out  their  lands 
yearly,  but  gathered  the  crops  in  common, 
giving  each  his  share,  and  punishing  with 
death  the  peasant  who  should  appropriate 
any  to  himself.  In  modern  Servia  and 
Croatia,  villages  have  kept  up  such  an 
ancient  system,  the  land  being  not  divided, 
but  cultivated  jointly  under  the  direction 
of  the  elders,  and  the  harvests  shared 
equally  among  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mune.  Thus  there  arose  among  savage 
tribes,  and  continued  to  our  own  day 
among  people  at  a  middle  level  of  civili¬ 
zation,  socialism  in  its  most  pure  and  ab¬ 
solute  form. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the 
theoretical  politicians  who  have  advocated 
the  introduction  of  communism  and  social¬ 
ism  into  the  modern  civilized  world,  should 
have  so  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ethnology  of 
these  institutions.  Communism  in  land, 
and  socialism  in  life,  are  simply  two  results 
of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  primitive 
household  system  to  the  whole  village  or  » 
tribe,  endeavoring  so  far  as  may  be  to  live 
as  a  single  family.  The  place  of  the  two 
systems  in  history  is  one  not  of  theory  but 
of  experimental  fact.  Haxthausen  re¬ 
marked  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that 
the  Utopia  of  European  revolutionists  still 
exists  in  Russia.  The  Russian  Mir,  with  its 
equal  division  of  land,  equal  rights  of  men, 
and  absence  of  born  proletarians,  shows  the 
advantages  and  defects  of  communism  as 
clearly  as  the  Servian  or  Croatian  family- 
village  shows  those  of  socialism.  It  is  not 
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for  nothing  that  these  systems  have  held 
their  social  place  through  so  long  a  course 
of  history.  Their  results  within  certain 
limits  of  civilization  have  been  admirable. 
The  mutual  helpfulness  and  honesty  which 
communism  fosters  in  the  village,  are 
among  the  best  points  of  Russian  peasant 
character.  It  leads  to  a  tribal  patriotism 
which  is  genuine  though  narrow,  and  to  a 
supreme  sense  of  the  common  interest,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  proverbs  as  these  as  to  the 
Mir  or  community.  “  Throw  everything 
upon  the  Mir,  it  will  carry  it  all.”  “No  one 
in  the  world  can  separate  from  the  Mir.” 
For  colonizing  a  wild  country  in  barbaric 
ages,  introducing  pasture  and  agriculture, 
settling  law  and  order,  a  sounder  system 
could  hardly  have  been  devised  than  that 
of  migration  in  communal  villages.  Even 
during  the  last  thousand  years  the  Russian 
village  system  has  spread  over  an  eighth  of 
the  world,  and  still  it  spreads  over  the  lands 
of  rude  Asiatic  hordes.  Many  ages  earlier, 
it  was  under  such  a  village  system  as  these 
Sclavoniocommunes  show  us,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  that  one  of  the  mighty  works  of 
the  world  was  done,  that  of  raising  much 
or  most  of  Europe  from  savagery  to  the 
Aryan  level  of  barbaric  culture,  such  as 
that  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  But  it  is 
not  less  clear  that  the  old  village  system 
could  only  answer  well  up  to  a  certain  level 
of  society.  1 1  m  ade  prosperous  and  orderly 
barbarians,  but  it  stopped  short  there.  So 
long  as  wants  were  simple  and  land  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  population  could  obtain  their 
few  necessaries  in  their  self-supporting  vil¬ 
lages,  things  went  well.  But  when  it  came 
to  pressure  of  population  and  necessity  of 
industrial  4nd  social  progress,  the  plan 
showed  its  worse  side.  The  individual 
was  indeed  secured  from  falling  into  desti¬ 
tution,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  rise.  The  use  of  money  in  other 
matters  accustomed  men  to  fair  payments, 
but  the  communal  system  of  equal  division 
was  obviously  unfair  between  the  better 
and  worse  laborers.  Lastly,  in  every 
question  of  methods  and  implements,  the 
most  doggedly  conservative  and  obstructive 
part  of  the  community  had  the  power  of 
resisting  improvements  on  ancient  custom. 
No  wonder  that  the  ancient  communism 
failed  to  comp)ete  commercially  with  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  action  and  estate,  and  has 
after  long  trial  been  discarded  in  the 
civilized  world.  Perhaps,  in  modem 
times,  co-operative  schemes  may  be  so 


contrived  as  practically  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culties  against  which  the  ancient  schemes 
were  so  helpless,  while  retaining  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  old  united  society.  But 
the  arguments  of  modem  doctrinaires  for 
communism  and  socialism,  on  abstract 
principles,  seldom  go  much  beyond  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  society  back  into  the  very 
institutions  long  ago  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

As  a  last  topic  on  which  to  show  how 
the  ethnology  of  institutions  throws  light 
on  their  practical  status,  I  will  briefly  notice 
two  prominent  effects  of  war  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  society.  • 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  paternal  and 
patriarchal  government  are  most  primitive 
institutions.  As  the  family  is  the  unit  of 
early  society,  so  the  father’s  rule  is  the 
germ  of  law  and  authority.  Thus  among 
the  rudest  American  tribes  the  father  is 
head  of  the  family,  with  power  of  life  and 
death  over  wives,  children,  and  slaves ;  he 
has  that  absolute  patria  piotestas  which 
lasted  on  among  the  ancient  Romans  till 
they  had  conquered  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  only  gradually  broke  down  into 
our  modem  individualism.  From  the 
paternal  government  of  the  family,  the 
patriarchal  government  of  the  tribe  arises 
under  savage  conditions.  Among  tribes 
as  rude  as  the  bushmen  and  Australians, 
the  political  development  is  seen,  whereby 
the  headship  of  the  family  passes  into  the 
chiefship  of  the  tribe ;  the  head  of  the 
family  lives  till  he  has  a  whole  clan  to 
govern,  but  his  office  has  been  during  his 
latter  failing  years  more  and  more  exe¬ 
cuted  by  his  eldest  son,  who  at  the  old 
man’s  death  is  recognized  as  replacing  him 
as  chief  of  the  community,  his  younger 
brothers  remaining  under  him  instead  of 
branching  off  to  become  heads  of  new  clans. 
Beside  or  instead  of  this  patriarchal  chief, 
however,  there  appears  already  among  the 
lower  races  a  chief  of  different  kind,  whose 
claim  is  not  that  of  birth,  but  of  popular 
choice.  While  the  tril)e-lifc  goes  on  m  its 
daily  routine  of  hunting  and  Ashing,  and  if 
it  be  a  settled  tribe,  of  planting  and  reaping, 
the  wants  of  the  community  are  fairly  met 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  where  the 
council  of  heads  of  families  serves  to  guide 
and  effectuate  public  opinion  in  public 
matters,  and  the  hereditary  patriarch  has 
influence,  if  mot  much  absolute  power,  over 
all.  Why  then  should  there  be  so  marked 
a  tendency  toward  elective  chiefship ;  what 
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circumstances  are  they  which  place  a  tyrant 
over  the  heads  of  a  patriarchal  democracy ; 
who  is  this  chief  whom  we  find  occupying 
in  savage  and  barbaric  life  the  various 
stages  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  is  now,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  as  he  was  a  century  ago  ? 

In  answer  to  this  enquiry,  let  me  call 
attention  to  an  account  of  the  constitution 
of  a  North  American  tribe.  Heame,  an 
old  traveller,  under  stress  of  need  joined  a 
tribe  of  Copi>ermine  Indians,  and  with 
them  had  to  go,  to  his  sore  horror  and 
disgust  as '  it  proved,  on  an  expedition 
against  a  wretched  helpless  tribe  of  Esqui¬ 
maux,  whom  the  Indians  considered 
scarcely  human,  and  delighted  to  murder 
in  mere  wantonness.  Yet,  even  this 
mockery  of  a  real  war-party,  as  Hearne 
saw,  was  enough  to  alter  the  whole  tenor 
of  Indian  society.  Clans  which  at  other 
times  carried  on  intertribal  murder  and 
pillage,  became  close  and  disinterested 
friends,  property  ceased  to  be  private,  and 
was  given  up  without  scruple  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  above  all,  the  warriors 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  were  an  undis¬ 
ciplined  rabble  obedient  to  no  commands, 
now  became  of  ofie  mind,  ready  to  obey 
their  chosen  leader  Matonabbee,  and  to 
follow  wherever  he  led.  Here,  then,  the 
effect  of  war  is  seen  in  knitting  the  loose 
social  bonds  of  savage  life,  turning  a  half- 
organized  patriarchal  horde  into  an 
organized  army  under  a  dictator.  It  is 
thus  also  with  rude  tribes  of  South  America. 
Here  th^  mere  family  chiefs  have  little 
tribal  authority;  but  let  war  break  out, 
the  scene  changes  at  once,  and  there  steps 
forth  one  with  the  garb  and  insignia  of  a 
leader,  chosen  by  acclamation  or  ordeal  to 
command  the  fighting  men  of  the  alliance, 
with  power  absolute  even  to  life  and  death 
over  his  warriors.  As  Dr.  Martius  was 
travelling  with  a  chief  of  the  Miranhas,  a 
tribe  rude  even  among  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  Brazilian  forests,  they  came  to  a  fig- 
tree  where  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  still 
bound  to  the  trunk  with  cords  of  creepers ; 
the  chief  explained  that  this  man  had 
disobeyed  orders  on  the  war-path,  and  he 
had  had  him  bound  and  shot  there,  a 
savage  St.  Sebastian  martyred  in  the  cause 
of  individual  will  against  the  growing  au¬ 
thority  of  political  organization.  Through¬ 
out  history,  one  constantly  comes  on  the 
lines  of  this  principle,  that  war  most 
forcibly  tends  to  produce  absolute  mon¬ 


archy,  giving  the  bold  warrior  and  able 
administrator  a  supremacy  which  may 
nominally  end  with  the  campaign,  but  may 
also  develope  into  permanent  despotism. 
Our  civilized  world,  now  at  last  out-grow¬ 
ing  the  need  of  “  strong  government  ’’  of 
the  old  despotic  type,  must  yet  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  service  as  one  great  means  of 
national  solidification.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  already  in  savage  times  war  had 
begun  one  of  its  civilizing  offices,  in  setting 
up  the  warrior-tyrant  to  do  work  too  harsh 
and  heavy  for  the  feeble  hands  of  the 
patriarch. 

Another  office,  scarcely  less  important, 
which  war  had  to  perform  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society,  may  be  still  seen  in  action 
among  the  lower  races.  The  rudest 
savages  are  apt  to  kill  their  prisoners  of 
war ;  civilization  has  made  a  distinct 
upward  move  when  the  war-captive  is 
spared  and  made  the  slave  of  his  captor. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  well  studied 
in  its  various  phases  among  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  Ferocious  tribes,  such 
as  the  Guaycurus  and  Mauh6s,  though 
mercilessly  slaughtering  in  war  the  van¬ 
quished  warriors,  will  carry  off  the  ^oung 
children  and  hand  them  over  to  their  own 
women  to  bring  up  for  slaves.  Other 
tribes,  such  as  the  Timbiras  and  Miranhas, 
will  spare  also  their  grown-up  prisoners  as 
slaves.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
hereditary  slave-caste  is  part  and  parcel 
even  of  savage  society  in  South  America, 
and  so  it  is  elsewhere  among  the  lower 
races,  as  in  North  America  and  Africa, 
and  so  it  is  to  be  seen  far  along  the  course 
of  civilization.  It  w4s  Greek  law  that  the 
prisoner  of  wat  became  a  slave;  and  as 
for  Roman  law,  the  quaestor  held  a  sale 
of  captives  after  every  battle,  and  the 
slave-dealers  regularly  followed  the  camp 
to  buy  them  up.  Now,  from  savage  times 
onward,  what  has  been  done  with  slaves  ? 
From  savage  times  the  freeman  has  been 
the  warrior  and  hunter,  but  the  slaves 
might  not  bear  arms,  they  were  set  with 
the  women  to  the  inglorious  work  of 
tilling  the  soil.  To  take  an  example  from 
classic  history,  when  the  Roman  freemen 
were  continually  liable  to  be  called  off  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  agriculture  was  carried 
on  almost  entirely  by  slave  labor.  Of 
the  agencies  which  have  effected  the 
change  from  the  wild  nomade  hunter’s  life 
to  the  settled  agricultural  stage  of  society, 
I  doubt  if  any  has  been  more  powerful 
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than  the  social  law  that  the  prisoner  of 
war  was  to  be  his  captor’s  slave.  Here 
then  is  one  of  the  great  trains  of  causation 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  War 
brings  on  slavery,  slavery  promotes  agri¬ 
culture,  agriculture  of  all  things  favors  and 
establishes  settled  institutions  and  peace. 

Such,  by  the  evidence  of  ethnology, 
have  been  the  beneficial  results  of  war  and 
slavery.  Yet  of  late  years  the  mind  of 
the  civilized  world  has  been  set,  and  right¬ 
fully  and  successfully  set,  on  putting  down 
slavery.  It  had  arisen  in  the  savage  state 
of  culture,  and  done  its  work  there  and  in 
the  barbaric  stage,  but  in  spite  of  much 
survival  and  revival  it  proved  incompatible 
with  the  civilized  stage,  and  men  thrust  it 
out.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ethnology 
concerning  slavery,  and  what  is  its  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  war  ?  Among  low  hunting 
tribes,  war  was  simply  a  social  necessity ; 
had  the  Australians  and  Red  Indians  been 
at  peace  for  a  century,  they  would  have 
exterminated  the  buffalo  and  the  kangaroo. 
War  has  always  been  an  admirable  school 
of  manly  virtues,  endurance  and  courage; 
we  have  here  noticed  how  it  has  acted  in 
condensing  weak  loose  clans  into  strong 
united  nations,  and  aided  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  regular  government;  and  these 
merits  it  has  still.  Practically,  the  rights 
of  defence  and  conquest  are  to  this  day, 
as  of  old,  the  basis  of  all  national  existence. 
Yet  there  is  a  growing  sense  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  of  the  savagery  and  barbarity  of 
war,  to  use  these  words  again  in  the  double 
sense  which  conveys  that  strongest  lesson 
of  ethnology,  the  repugnance  of  the  higher 
civilization  against  the  ferocity  proper  to 
the  lower. 

Any  Englishman  who  will  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  war  can  recognize  the  change  of 
manners  or  morals,  since  the  not  very 
remote  days  when  any;  freeman  who 
thought  himself  aggrieved  might  gather  his 
friends  around  him,  and  go  to  war  with 
his  adversary.  Private  war  has  only  disap¬ 
peared  during  our  last  thousand  years,  and 
the  same  causes  which  did  away  with 
it  seem  to  be  acting  gradually  against 
public  war,  and  bringing  the  world  to  look 
with  increasing  favor  on  political  arrange¬ 
ments  shaped  to  control  all  nations  jointly, 
so  as  to  throw  back  to  rarer  emergencies 
the  last  resort  to  arms.  That  the  resources 
of  modern  civilization  are  in  our  day  sum¬ 
moned  to  make  an  army  a  more  powerful 
engine  of  destruction  than  ever,  is  true 


enough,  but  it  is  not  the  main  point.  The 
adaptation  of  modem  arts  to  institutions  of 
the  barbaric  world  is  no  unknown  thing. 
For  centuries  the  revived  slavery  of  the 
European  colonies  was  helped  and  fostered 
by  modem  civilization  ;  a  slave  might  be 
seen  working  a  steam-engine,  the  negro 
made  acquaintance  with  the  printing-press 
as  a  machine  for  advertising  runaway  slaves. 
But  the  alliance  was  unsound,  and  did  not 
last.  And  though  war  may  have  a  future 
of  centuries  yet  of  help  from  intellectual 
men,  and  respect  from  good  men,  it  has 
fallen  from  its  old  rank.  Savage  :wid  barbaric 
nations  still  keep  up  the  old-world  notion 
that  man’s  noblest  calling  is  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.  We  of  the  civilized  world 
have  come  to  talk  of  deplorable  necessity, 
and  of  the  end  justifying  the  means. 

Thus,  from  age  to  age,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  change.  It  is  not  a  mere 
shifting  hither  and  thither.  Civilization 
breaks  down  often,  and  falls  back  some¬ 
times,  but  there  is  no  such  permanent  set 
backwards  as  there  is  forwards.  Dr. 
Adolph  Bastian  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a 
belief  the  BrandenburJ;  people  have  about 
their  Lake  Mohrin  and  the  monstrous 
Craw-fish  that  lives  in  its  depths.  When 
that  monster  shall  come  ashore,  the  town 
will  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  all  things  will 
go  (crab-like)  backwards  ;  the  ox  will  go 
back  to  a  calf,  the  bread  to  meal  and  the 
meal  to  com,  the  shirt  to  thread  and  the 
thread  to  flax,  the  rector  will  be  scholar 
again,  and  everybody  will  turn  little  and 
weak  and  silly  as  he  was  when  a  child. 
But  years  go  on,  we  wait  and  wait  on  the 
shore,  yet  this  monster  of  personified  Re¬ 
trogression  scarce  shows  a  claw;  he  has 
been  so  long  coming  that  perhaps  he  may 
not  come  at  all.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  rejoice  to  see  society  moving 
as  steadily  as  ever  in  his  line  of  evolution, 
organizing  itself  more  and  more  accurately 
to  its  special  ends.  In  its  course,  seen  as 
ethnology  can  show  it  from  savagery 
onward,  many  an  old  institution  which  in 
its  time  did  its  work  and  earned  its  rightful 
praise,  has  had  at  last  to  be  given  up.  It 
IS  not  for  us,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
men  of  the  past,  to  try  them  by  our 
modern  views  of  morals  and  politics. 
Their  various  grades  of  culture  had  each 
according  to  its  lights  its  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  they  are  to  be  judged  on 
the  criterion  whether  they  did  well  or  ill 
according  to  this  standard.  Much  that  to 
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them  did  good  and  was  good,  is  changed 
or  replaced  in  our  time.  For  myself,  when 
I  consider  what  blood-revenge  and  slavery 
have  done  in  savage  and  barbaric  ages  to 
promote  the  higher  culture  destined  to 
abolish  them,  I  think  of  Mr.  Emerson  and 
his  definition  of  evil,  that  it  is  good — in 
the  making.  Of  yet  more  practical  ac¬ 
count  than  what  we  think  of  institutions  of 
the  past,  is  our  approval  or  condemnation 
of  the  institutions  we  live  among,  our  sup¬ 
port  in  conservatism  and  our  guide  in 
reform.  Such  evidence  as  I  have  here 
brought  forward  may  help  to  make  good 
the  claim  of  ethnology  to  aid  ih  such  prac¬ 


tical  judgments.  We  could  not  if  we 
would  wipe  out  history,  and  begin  the 
world  afresh  on  first  principles.  Whether 
we  will  or  no,  the  morals  and  politics  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations  must  bear,  like  our  own, 
the  stamp  of  their  origin  in  primitive  soci¬ 
ety.  But  our  social  science  has  a  new 
character  and  power,  inasmuch  as  we  live 
near  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  unconscious  evolution  of  soci¬ 
ety  is  giving  place  to  its  conscious  devel¬ 
opment  ;  and  the  reformer’s  path  of  the 
future  must  be  laid  out  on  deliberate  calcu¬ 
lation  from  the  track  of  the  past. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 


UNSATISFACTORY. 

“  Have  other  lovers, — say,  my  love, — 

Loved  thus  before  to-day  ?” — 

“They  may  have,  yes  they  may,  my  love; 

Not  long  ago  they  may." 

“  But  though  they  worshipped  thee,  my  love. 

Thy  maiden  heart  was  free  ?” — 

“  Don’t  ask  too  much  of  me,  my  love ; 

Don’t  ask  too  much  of  me.” 

“  Yet  now  ’tis  you  and  I,  my  love. 

Love’s  wings  no  more  will  fly  ?” — 

“  If  Love  could  never  die,  my  love. 

Our  love  should  never  die.” 

“  For  shame!  and  is  this  so,  my  love, 

And  Love  and  I  must  go  ?” — 

“  Indeed  I  do  not  know,  my  love ; 

My  life,  I  do  not  know.” 

“  You  will,  you  must  be  true,  my  love. 

Nor  look  and  love  anew  !” — 

“  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,  my  love ; 

I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.”J 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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The  tragic  commonplaces  of  the  grave 
sound  a  fflller  note  as  we  mourn  for  one  of 
the  greater  among  the  servants  of  humani¬ 
ty.  A  strong  and  pure  light  is  gone  out, 
the  radiance  of  a  clear  vision  and  a  bene¬ 
ficent  purpose.  One  of  those  high  and 
most  worthy  spirits  who  arise  from  time  to 
time  to  stir  their  generation  with  new  men¬ 
tal  impulses  in  the  deeper  things,  has 
perished  from  among  us.  The  death  of 


one  who  did  so  much  to  impress  on  his 
contemporaries  that  physical  law  works  in¬ 
dependently  of  moral  law,  marks  with  pro¬ 
founder  emphasis  the  ever  ancient  and 
ever  fresh  decree  that  there  is  one  end  to 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  that  the  same 
strait  tomb  awaits  alike  the  poor  dead 
whom  nature  or  circumstance  imprisoned 
in  mean  horizons,  and  those  who  saw  far 
and  felt  passionately  and  put  their  reason 
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to  noble  uses.  Yet  the  fulness  of  our  grief 
is  softened  by  a  certain  greatness  and  so¬ 
lemnity  in  the  event  The  teachers  of  men 
are  so  few,  the  gift  of  intellectual  father¬ 
hood  is  so  rare,  it  is  surrounded  by  such 
singular  gloriousness.  The  loss  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  generous  statesman,  or  of  a  great 
master  in  letters  or  art,  touches  us  with 
many  a  vivid  regret  The  Teacher,  the 
man  who  has  talents  and  has  virtues,  and 
yet  has  a  further  something  which  is 
neither  talent  nor  virtue,  and  which  gives 
him  the  mysterious  secret  of  drawing  men 
after  him,  leaves  a  deeper  sense  of  empti¬ 
ness  than  this ;  but  lamentation  is  at  once 
soothed  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of  sacred¬ 
ness  in  the  occasion.  Even  those  whom 
Mr.  Mill  honored  with  his  friendship,  and 
who  must  always  bear  to  his  memory  the 
affectionate  veneration  of  sons,  may  yet 
feel  their  pain  at  the  thought  that  they  will 
see  him  no  more,  raised  into  a  higher 
mood  as  they  meditate  on  the  loftiness  of 
his  task  and  the  steadfastness  and  success 
with  which  he  achieved  it.  If  it  is  grie¬ 
vous  to  think  that  such  richness  of  culture, 
such  full  maturity  of  wisdom,  such  passion 
for  truth  and  justice,  are  now  by  a  single 
stroke  extinguished,  at  least  we  may  find 
some  not  unworthy  solace  in  the  thought 
of  the  splendid  purpose  they  have  served 
in  keeping  alive,  and  surrounding  with  new 
attractions,  the  difficult  tradition  of  pa¬ 
tient  and  accurate  thinking  in  union  with 
unselfish  and  magnanimous  living. 

Much  will  one  day  have  to  be  said  as 
to  the  precise  value  of  Mr.  Mill’s  philoso¬ 
phical  principles,  the  more  or  less  of  his 
triumphs  as  a  dialectician,  his  skill  as  a 
critic  and  an  expositor,  and  his  originality 
as  a  discoverer.  However  this  trial  may 
go,  we  shall  at  any  rate  be  sure  that  with 
his  reputation  will  stand  or  fall  the  intel¬ 
lectual  repute  of  a  whole  generation  of  his 
countrymen.  The  most  eminent  of  those 
who  are  now  so  fast  becoming  the  front 
line,  as  death  mows  down  the  veterans,  all 
bear  traces  of  his  influence,  whether  they 
are  avowed  disciples  or  avowed  opponents. 
If  they  did  not  accept  his  method  of  think¬ 
ing,  at  least  he  determined  the  questions 
which  they  should  think  about.  For 
twenty  years  no  one  at  all  open  to  serious 
intellectual  impressions  has  left  Oxford 
without  having  undergone  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  teaching,  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  in  that  grey  temple  where 


they  are  ever  burnishing  new  idols,  his 
throne  is  still  unshaken.  The  professorial 
chairs  there  and  elsewhere  are  more  and 
more  being  filled  with  men  whose  minds 
have  been  trained  in  his  principles.  The 
universities  only  typify  his  influence  on  the 
less  learned  part  of  the  world.  'The  bet¬ 
ter  sort  of  journalists  educated  themselves 
on  his  books,  and  even  the  baser  sort  ac¬ 
quired  a  habit  of  quoting  from  them.  He 
is  the  only  writer  in  the  world  whose 
treatises  on  highly  abstract  subjects  have 
been  printed  during  his  lifetime  in  editions 
for  the  people,  and  sold  at  the  price  of 
railway  novels.  Foreigners  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  read  his  books  as  attentively  as  his 
most  eager  English  disciples,  and  sought 
his  opinion  as  to  their  own  questions  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  a  na¬ 
tive  oracle.  An  eminent  American  who 
came  over  on  an  official  mission  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  throughout  Europe,  said 
to  the  present  writer : — “  I'he  man  who 
impressed  me  most  of  them  all  was  Stuart 
Mill ;  you  placed  before  him  the  facts  on 
which  you  sought  his  opinion.  He  took 
them,  gave  you  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  might  fairly  be  looked  at,  balanced 
the  opposing  considerations,  and  then 
handed  you  a  final  judgment  in  which 
nothing  was  left  out.  His  mind  worked 
like  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery ;  you 
supply  it  with  raw  material,  and  it  turns 
you  out  a  perfectly  finished  product.”  Of 
such  a  man  England  has  good  reason  to 
be  very  proud. 

He  was  stamped  in  many  respects  with 
specially  English  quality.  He  is  the  latest 
chief  of  a  distinctively  English  school  of 
philosophy,  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
names  of  Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Bentham  (and  Mr.  Mill  would  have  added 
James  Mill)  mark  the  line  of  succession — 
the  school  whose  method  subordinates 
imagination  to  observation,  and  whose 
doctrine  lays  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  experience,  a*nd  the  tests  of  conduct  in 
utility.  Yet,  for  all  this,  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  characteristics  was  less  English 
than  French ;  his  constant  admission  of  an 
ideal  and  imaginative  element  in  social 
speculation,  and  a  glowing  persuasion  that 
the  effort  and  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of 
men  are  capable,  if  free  opportunity  is 
given  by  social  arrangements,  of  raising 
human  destiny  to  a  pitch  that  is  at  present 
beyond  our  powers  of  conception.  Per- 
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haps  the  sum  of  all  his  distinction  lies  in 
this  union  of  stem  science  with  infinite 
aspiration,  of  rigorous  sense  of  what  is  real 
and  practicable  with  bright  and  luminous 
hope.  He  told  one  who  was  speaking  of 
Condorcet’s  Life  of  Turgot,  that  in  his 
younger  days  whenever  he  was  inclined  to 
be  discouraged,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
turning  to  this  book,  and  that  he  never  did 
so  without  recovering  possession  of  him¬ 
self.  To  the  same  friend,  who  had  printed 
something  in  this  Review  comparing  Mr. 
Mill’s  repulse  at  Westminsier  with  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  wrote : — “  I  never  received  so  gratify¬ 
ing  a  compliment  as  the  comparison  of  me 
to  Turgot;  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  me 
that  such  an  assimilation  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  you.”  Those  who  have  studied 
the  character  of  one  whom  even  the  rigid 
Austin  thought  worthy  to  be  called  ‘  the 
godlike  Turgot,’  know  both  the  nobleness 
and  the  rarity  of  this  type. 

Its  force  lies  not  in  single  elements  but 
in  that  combination  of  an  ardent  interest 
in  human  improvement  with  a  reasoned 
attention  to  the  law  of  its  conditions, 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  honored  with 
the  high  name  of  wisdom.  This  complete¬ 
ness  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
peculiar  attraction  for  young  men,  and  for 
the  comparatively  few  women  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  interest  was  strong  enough  to 
draw  them  to  his  books.  He  satisfied  the 
ingenuous  moral  ardor  which  is  instinctive 
in  the  best  natures,  until  the  dust  of  daily 
life  dulls  or  extinguishes  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  satisfied  the  rationalistic 
qualities,  which  are  not  less  marked  in  the 
youthful  temperament  of  those  who  by-and- 
by  do  the  work  of  the  world.  This  mix¬ 
ture  of  intellectual  gravity  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  improvement  in  all  the  aims 
and  instruments  of  life,  made  many  intel¬ 
ligences  alive,  who  would  otherwise  have 
slumbered,  or  sunk  either  into  a  dry 
pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  windy, 
mischievous  philanthropy  on  the  other. 
He  showed  himself  so  wholly  free  from 
the  vulgarity  of  the  sage.  He  could  hope 
for  the  future,  without  taking  his  eye  from 
the  realities  of  the  present.  He  recognised 
the  social  destination  of  knowledge,  and 
kept  the  elevation  of  the  great  art  of 
social  existence  ever  before  him,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  speculative  activity. 

Another  side  of  this  rare  combination 
was  his  union  of  courage  with  patience,  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  2 


firm  non-conformity  with  silent  conformity. 
Compliance  is  always  a  question  of  degree, 
depending  on  time,  circumstance,  and  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Mill  hit  the  exact  mean,  equally 
distant  from  timorous  caution  and  self-in¬ 
dulgent  violence.  He  was  unrivalled  in 
the  difficult  art  of  conciliating  as  much 
support  as  was  possible  and  alienating  as 
little  sympathy  as  p>ossible,  for  novel  and 
extremely  unpopular  opinions.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  strive  to  spread  new 
faiths  by  brilliant  swordplay  with  buttoned 
foils,  and  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  run 
amuck  among  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and 
the  marketplace  and  the  theatre.  He 
knew  how  to  kindle  the  energy  of  all  who 
were  likely  to  be  persuaded  by  his  reason¬ 
ing,  without  stimulating  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  the  energy  of  persons  whose 
convictions  he  attacked.  Thus  he  hus¬ 
banded  the  strength  of  truth,  and  avoided 
wasteful  friction.  Probably  no  English 
writer  that  ever  lived  has  done  so  much  as 
Mr.  Mill  to  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the 
theological  spirit,  yet  there  is  only  one 
passage  in  the  whole  of  his  writings — I 
mean  a  well-known  passage  in  the  book  on 
Liberty — which  could  possibly  give  any 
offence  to  the  most  devout  person.  His 
conformity,  one  need  hardly  say,  never 
went  beyond  the  negative  degree,  nor 
ever  passed  beyond  .the  conformity  of 
silence.  That  guilty  and  grievously  com¬ 
mon  pusillanimity  which  leads  men  to 
make  or  act  hypocritical  professions, 
always  moved  his  deepest  abhorrence. 
And  he  did  not  fear  publicly  to  testify  his 
interest  in  the  return  of  an  atheist  to  par¬ 
liament. 

His  courage  was  not  of  the  spurious 
kind  arising  from  anger,  or  ignorance  of 
the  peril,  or  levity,  or  a  reckless  confidence. 
These  are  all  very  easy.  His  distinction 
was  that  he  knew  all  the  danger  to  himself, 
was  anxious  to  save  pain  to  others,  was 
buoyed  up  by  no  rash  hope  that  the  world 
>vas  to  be  permanently  bettered  at  a 
stroke,  and  yet  for  all  this  he  knew  how  to 
present  an  undaunted  front  to  a  majority. 
The  only  fear  he  ever  knew  was  fear  lest  a 
premature  or  excessive  utterance  should 
harm  a  good  cause.  He  had  measured 
the  prejudices  of  men,  and  his  desire  to 
arouse  this  obstructive  force  in  the  least 
degree  compatible  with  effective  advocacy 
of  any  improvement,  set  the  single  limit 
to  his  intrepidity.  Prejudices  were  to  him 
like  physical  predispositions,  with  which 
*4 
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you  have  to  make  your  account.  He 
knew,  too,  that  they  are  often  bound  up 
with  the  most  valuable  elements  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  life,  and  hence  he  feared  that 
violent  surgery  which  in  eradicating  a  false 
opinion  fatally  bruises  at  the  same  time  a 
true  and  wholesome  feeling  which  may 
cling  to  it.  The  patience  which  with  some 
men  is  an  instinct,  and  with  others  a  fair 
name  for  indifference,  was  with  him  an 
acquisition  of  reason  and  conscience. 

The  value  of  this  wise  and  virtuous 
mixture  of  boldness  w'ith  tolerance,  of 
courageous  speech  with  courageous  reserve, 
has  been  enormous.  Along  with  his  direct 
pleas  for  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech,  it  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
that  liberty  of  expressing  unpopular  opi¬ 
nions  in  this  country  without  social  perse¬ 
cution,  which  is  now  so  nearly  complete, 
that  he  himself  was  at  last  astonished  by 
it.  The  manner  of  his  dialectic,  firm  and 
vigorous  as  the  dialectic  w’as  in  matter,  has 
gradually  introduced  mitigating  elements 
into  the  atmosphere  of  opinion.  Partly, 
no  doubt,  the  singular  tolerance  of  free 
discussion  which  now  prevails  in  England 
— I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  at  all  perfect — 
arises  from  the  prevalent  scepticism,  from 
indifference,  and  from  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  more  highminded  of  the 
clergy.  But  Mr.  Mill’s  steadfast  abstinence 
from  drawing  wholesale  indictments  against 
persons  or  classes  whose  opinions  he  con¬ 
troverted,  his  generous  candor,  his 
scrupulous  respect  for  any  germ  of  good 
in  whatever  company  it  was  found,  and 
his  large  allowances,  contributed  positive 
elements  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  negative  tolerance  that  comes  of 
moral  stagnation.  Tolerance  of  distasteful 
notions  in  others  became  associated  in 
his  person  at  onceVith  the  widest  enlight¬ 
enment,  and  the  strongest  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  our  own  notions. 

His  career,  besides  all  else,  was  a  protest 
of  the  simplest  and  loftiest  kind  against 
some  of  the  most  degrading  features  of  our 
society.  No  one  is  more  alive  than  he  was 
to  the  worth  of  all  that  adds  grace  and 
dignity  to  human  life ;  but  the  sincerity  of 
this  feeling  filled  him  with  aversion  for  the 
make-believe  dignity  of  a  luxurious  and 
artificial  community.  Without  either  arro¬ 
gance  or  bitterness,  he  stood  aloof  from 
that  conventional  intercourse  which  is  mis¬ 
named  social  duty.  Without  either  dis- 
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courtesy  or  cynicism,  he  refused  to  play  a 
part  in  that  dance  of  mimes  which  passes 
for  life  among  the  upper  classes.  In  him, 
to  extraordinary  intellectual  attainments 
was  added  the  gift  of  a  firm  and  steadfast 
self-respect,  which  unfortunately  does  not 
always  go  with  them.  He  felt  the  reality 
of  things,  and  it  was  easier  for  a  workman 
than  for  a  princess  to  obtain  access  to  him. 
It  is  not  always  the  men  who  talk  most 
affectingly  about  our  being  all  of  one  flesh 
and  blood,  who  are  proof  against  those 
mysterious  charms  of  superior  rank,  which 
do  so  much  to  foster  unworthy  conceptions 
of  life  in  English  society;  and  there  are 
many  people  capable  of  accepting  Mr. 
Mill’s  social  principles,  and  the  theoretical 
corollaries  they  contain,  who  yet  would 
condemn  his  manly  plainness  and  austere 
consistency  in  acting  on  them.  The  too 
common  tendency  in  us  all  to  moral  sloven¬ 
liness,  and  a  lazy  contentment  with  a  little 
flaccid  protest  against  evil,  finds  a  constant 
rebuke  in  his  career.  The  indomitable 
passion  for  justice  which  made  him  strive 
so  long  and  so  tenaciously  to  bring  to 
judgment  a  public  official,  whom  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  great  criminal,  was  worthy 
of  one  of  the  stoutest  patriots  in  our  seven¬ 
teenth-century  history.  The  same  moral 
thoroughness  stirred  the  same  indignation 
in  him  on  a  more  recent  occasion,  when 
he  declared  it  “  a  permanent  disgrace  to 
the  Government  that  the  iniquitous  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  gas-stokers  was  not  remitted 
as  soon  as  passed.” 

Much  of  his  most  striking  quality  was 
owing  to  the  exceptional  degree  in  which 
he  was  alive  to  the  constant  tendency  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  lose  some  excellence  of  aim,  to 
relapse  at  some  point  from  the  standard  of 
truth  and  right  which  had  been  reached  by 
long  previous  effort,  to  fall  back  in  height 
of  moral  ideal.  He  was  keenly  sensible  that 
it  is  only  by  persistent  striving  after  im¬ 
provement  in  our  conceptions  of  duty,  and 
improvement  in  the  external  means  for 
realising  them,  that  even  the  acquisitions 
of  past  generations  are  retained.  He 
knew  the  intense  difficulty  of  making  life 
better  by  ever  so  little.  Hence  at  once 
the  exaltation  of  his  own  ideas  of  truth 
and  right,  and  his  eagerness  to  conciliate 
anything  like  virtuous  social  feeling,  in 
whatever  intellectual  or  political  association 
he  found  it.  Hence  also  the  vehemence 
of  his  passion  for  the  unfettered  and  un- 
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checked  development  of  new  ideas  on  all 
subjects,  of  originality  in  moral  and  social 
points  of  view ;  because  repression, 
whether  by  public  opinion  or  in  any  other 
way,  may  be  the  means  of  untold  waste  of 
gifts  that  might  have  conferred  on  man¬ 
kind  unspeakable  benefits.  The  discipline 
and  vigor  of  his  understanding  made  him 
the  least  indulgent  of  judges  to  anything 
like  charlatanry,  and  effectually  prevented 
his  unwillingness  to  let  the  smallest  good 
element  be  lost,  from  degenerating  into 
that  weak  kind  of  universalism  which 
nullifies  some  otherwise  good  men. 

Some  great  men  seize  upon  us  by  the 
force  of  an  imposing  and  majestic  au¬ 
thority;  their  thoughts  impress  the  ima¬ 
gination,  their  words  are  winged,  they 
are  as  prophets  bearing  high  testimony  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Bossuet,  for  instance, 
or  Pascal.  Others,  and  of  these  Mr.  Mill 
was  one,  acquire  disciples  not  by  a  com¬ 
manding  authority,  but  by  a  moderate  and 
impersonal  kind  of  persuasion.  He  appeals 
not  to  our  sense  of  greatness  and  power  in 
a  teacher,  which  is  noble,  but  to  our  love 
of  finding  and  embracing  truth  for  ourselves, 
which  is  still  nobler.  People  who  like 
their  teacher  to  be  as  a  king  publishing 
decrees  with  herald  and  trumpet,  perhaps 
find  Mr.  Mill  colorless.  Yet  this  habitual 
effiicement  of  his  own  personality  marked 
a  delicate  and  very  rare  shade  in  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  purity  of  truth. 

Meditation  on  the  influence  of  one  who 
has  been  the  foremost  instructor  of  his  time 
in  wisdom  and  goodness  quickly  breaks  oflF, 
in  this  hour  when  his  loss  is  fresh  upon  us, 
and  changes  into  affectionate  reminiscences 
for  which  silence  is  most  fitting.  In  such 
an  hour  thought  turns  rather  to  the  person, 
than  the  work,  of  the  master  whom  we 
mourn.  We  recall  his  purity,  simplicity, 
gentleness,  heroic  self-abnegafion ;  his 
generosity  in  encouraging,  his  eager  readi¬ 
ness  in  helping ;  the  warm  kindliness  of  his 
accost,  the  friendly  brightening  of  the  eye. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  few  days 
before  he  left  England.  He  came  to 
spend  a  day  with  me  in  the  country,  of 
which  the  following  rough  notes  happened 
to  be  written  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

He  came  down  by  a  morning  train  to  G.  sta¬ 
tion,  where  I  was  waiting  for  him.  He  was  in 
his  most  even  and  mellow  humor.  We  walked 


in  a  leisurely  way  and  through  roundabout  tracks 
for  some  four  hours  along  the  ancient  green  road 
which  you  know,  over  the  high  grassy  downs, 
into  old  chalk  pits  picturesque  with  juniper  and 
yew,  across  heaths  and  commons,  and  so  up  to 
our  windy  promontory,  where  the  majestic  pros- 

Cect  stirred  him  with  lively  delight.  You  know 
e  is  a  fervent  botanist,  and  every  ten  minutes  he 
stooped  to  look  at  this  or  that  on  the  path. 

Unluckily  I  am  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
the  matter,  so  his  parenthetic  enthusiasms  were 
lost  upon  me. 

Of  course  he  talked,  and  talked  well.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Goethe  had  added  new  points  of  view 
to  life,  but  has  a  deep  dislike  of  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter  ;  wondered  how  a  man  who  could  draw  the 
sorrows  of  a  deserted  woman  like  Aurelia,  in 
Wilhelm  Meister,  should  yet  have  behaved  so 
systematically  ill  to  women.  Goethe  tried  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  be  a  Greek,  yet  his  failure  to 
produce  anything  perfect  in  form  except  a  few 
lyrics  proves  the  irresistible  expansion  of  the 
modern  spirit,  and  the  inadequateness  of  the 
Greek  type  to  modern  needs  of  activity  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Greatly  prefers  Schiller  in  all  respects  ; 
turning  to  him  from  Goethe  is  like  going  into  the 
fresh  air  from  a  hot-house.  i 

Spoke  of  style  ;  thinks  Goldsmith  unsurpassed  ; 
then  Addison  comes.  Greatly  dislikes  the  style 
of  Junius  and  of  Gibbon  ;  indeed  thinks  meanly 
of  the  latter  in  all  respects,  except  for  his  research, 
which  alone  of  the  work  of  th.it  century  stands 
the  test  of  nineteenth-century  criticism.  Did  not 
agree  with  me  that  Georges  Sand’s  is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  prose,  but  yet  could  not  name  any¬ 
body  higher,  and  admitted  that  her  prose  stirs 
you  like  music. 

Seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the  most  feasi¬ 
ble  solution  of  the  Irish  University  question  is  a 
Catholic  University,  the  restrictive  and  obscuran¬ 
tist  tendencies  of  which  you  may  expect  to  have  I 

checked  by  the  active  competition  of  life  with  men  ' 

trained  in  more  enlightened  systems.  Spoke  of  I 

Home  Rule.  I 

Made  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  feeling  ■ 

of  modern  refusers  of  Christianity  as  compared 
with  that  of  men  like  his  father,  impassioned  de- 
niers,  who  believed  that  if  only  you  broke  up  the 
power  of  the  priests  and  checked  superstition,  all 
would  go  well — a  dream  from  which  they  were 
partially  awakened  by  seeing  that  the  French  i 

revolution,  w'hich  overthrew  the  Church,  still  did  ' 

not  bring  the  millennium.  His  radical  friends 
used  to  be  very  angry  with  him  for  loving  Words¬ 
worth.  ‘  Wordsworth,  I  used  to  say,  is  against 
you,  no  doubt,  in  the  battle  which  you  are  now 
waging,  but  after  you  have  won,  the  world  will 
need  more  than  ever  those  qualities  which  Words¬ 
worth  is  keeping  alive  and  nourishing.’  In  his  : 

youth  mere  negation  of  religion  was  a  firm  bond  ^ 

of  union,  social  and  otherwise,  between  men  who 
agreed  in  nothing  else. 

Spoke  of  the  modern  tendency  to  pure  theism, 
and  met  the  objection  that  it  retards  improvement 
by  turning  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  men 
from  social  affairs,  by  the  counter-proposition  that 
it  is  useful  to  society,  apart  from  the  question  of 
its  truth, — useful  as  a  provisional  belief,  because 
people  will  identify  serviceable  ministry  to  men 
with  service  of  God.  Thinks  we  cannot  with  any 
sort  of  precision  define  the  coming  modification  ' 
of  religion,  but  anticipates  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
rest  upon  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  as  Comte 
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said,  and  as  you  and  I  believe.  Perceives  two 
things,  at  any  rate,  which  are  likely  to  lead  men 
to  invest  this  with  the  moral  authority  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  ;  first,  they  will  become  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  awful  fact  that  a  piece  of  conduct 
to-day  may  prove  a  curse  to  men  and  women 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  years  after  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it  is  dead ;  and  second,  they  will  more 
and  more  feel  that  they  can  only  satisfy  their 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  seen  or  unseen  bene¬ 
factors,  can  only  repay  the  untold  benefits  they 
have  inherited,  by  diligently  maintaining  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  service. 

And  so  forth,  full  of  interest  and  suggestive¬ 
ness  all  through.  When  he  got  here,  he  oliatted 
to  R.  over  lunch  with  something  of  the  simple 
amiableness  of  a  child  about  the  wild-flowers,  the 
ways  of  insects,  and  notes  of  birds.  He  was  im¬ 
patient  for  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  Then  I 
drove  him  to  our  roadside  station,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  days  of  my  life  came  to  its  end, 
like  all  other  days,  delightful  and  sorrowful. 

Alas,  the  sorrowful  day  which  ever  dogs 


our  delight,  followed  very  quickly.  The 
nightingale  that  he  longed  for  fills  the 
darkness  with  music,  but  not  for  the  ear 
of  the  dead  master;  he  rests  in  the  deeper 
darkness  where  is  unbroken  silence.  We 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
offered  by  the  dying  Socrates  to  his  sor¬ 
rowful  companions  ;  he  who  has  arrayed 
the  soul  in  her  own  proper  jewels  of  mode¬ 
ration,  and  justice  and  courage,  and  no¬ 
bleness  and  truth,  is  ever  ready  for  the 
journey  when  his  time  comes.  We  have 
lost  a  great  teacher  and  example  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue,  but  men  will  long  feel 
the  presence  of  his  character,  making  them 
ashamed  of  what  is  indolent  or  selfish, 
and  encouraging  them  to  all  disinterested  \ 
labor,  both  in  trying  to  do  good,  and  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  good  is, — 
which  is  harder. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Ours  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  great  reli¬ 
gious  thoughtfulness.  “  Thinkers”  '  are 
rife  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  but 
especially  in  that  which  used  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all, 
and  in  which  men  only  ventured  to  specu¬ 
late  who  had  trained  themselves  by  long 
and  laborious  culture.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  Our  most  notable  religious 
teachers  are  no  longer  men  who  have 
spent  their  days  and  nights  in  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  calm  and  grave 
reflection  on  the  great  subjects  which  its 
study  suggests,  but  “able”  editors,  “ad¬ 
vanced  ”  dukes,  and  “  literary”  men  with  no 
function  for  “  dogma,”  and  who  despise  it 
accordingly.  If  it  were  said  that  our  age 
was  one  of  great  religious  restlessness  and 
excitement,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying.  For  the  very  air 
.  around  us  is  resonant  with  theological  dis¬ 
turbance.  And  our  newspapers  serve  up 
the  morning  news  or  the  weekly  retro¬ 
spect  amidst  a  garnishing  of  “  modem” 
views  or  the  latest  theories  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  singular  than 
the  chaos  of  religious  “  novelties”  in  which 
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we  are  living.  There  are  no  books  more 
popular  than  those  which  profess  to  discuss 
religious  problems  Avith  what  is  called 
“  freshness” — or  Avith  some  infusion  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling.  Old  theories  Avith  neAV 
faces,  Avhich  seemed  dead  and  buried  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  have  come  to  life  again.  The 
rags  of  Stoicism,  threadbare  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines — when  they  yet  clothed 
truly  noble  natures — have  been  flaunted 
as  discoveries  in  our  face  under  the  name 
of  a  great  universum  ;  and  even  the  “  sty 
of  Epicurus”  has  found  poetical  votaries 
Avho,  in  feeding  on  the  old  garbage,  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  to  be  luxuriating  in  a 
new  divine  food.  There  is  hardly  an  opi¬ 
nion  or  tendency,  philosophical  or  theolo¬ 
gical,  Avhich  the  Avisdom  of  “  eighteen 
Christian  centuries”  might  have  been 
thought  to  have  outlived,  Avhich  has  not — 
in  slightly  or  considerably  altered  form — 
shown  signs  of  resuscitation,  and  begun 
anew  to  court  the  attention  of  the  superfi¬ 
cial  and  the  half-informed  minds  Avliich  an 
“age  of  progress”  never  fails  to  produce 
in  multitudes. 

It  is  always  the  characteristic  of  such 
an  age  to  attack  the  most  fundamental 
and  radical  questions,  and  so  to  \*eer  to- 
Avards  religious  discussion,  even  Avhile  pro¬ 
fessing  to  ignore  or  despise  religion.  The 
great  problems  of  the  origin  of  life,  of  the 
character  of  man,  of  the  authority  of  Re- 
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velation,  of  the  nature  of  religion,  reappear 
for  fresh  inquiry  and  controversy,  as  if 
they  had  never  before  wearied  the  brain  or 
tasked  its  utmost  powers.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  cheerful  perhaps  in  this  ever-renewed 
assault  on  the  great  fortresses  of  human 
thought,  as  if  sure  to  yield  at  last  to  the 
accumulating  knowledge  and  skill  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  It  is  a  witness,  if 
nothing  else,  to  the  bravery  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  refuses  to  be  beaten  back  or 
succumb  before  the  barred  secrets  which 
no  one  has  yet  disclosed.  The  attempt  is 
a  hopeful,  yet  a  sad  one,  and  must  always 
command  respect  when  we  see  not  only 
courage,  but  true  knowledge,  and  wise  re¬ 
verence,  and  patient  and  large  thoughtful¬ 
ness  engaged  in  it.  The  mind  would  be 
dead  indeed  that  was  not  kindled  into 
some  enthusiasm  by  the  ardent  ambition 
of  a  noble  and  well-controlled  intellect — 
like  that  of  Hooker  or  Butler  in  the  past 
— to  penetrate  to  the  sources  of  our  high¬ 
er  knowledge,  and  lay  bare  the  granite,  so 
to  speak,  of  those  convictions  out  of 
which,  since  the  world  began,  all  dignity 
of  faith  and  earnestness  of  life  have  come. 
Let  'it  not  be  supposed  that  we  underva¬ 
lue  the  power  of  thought,  or  the  real  use  of 
“  thinkers”  in  a  world  like  ours.  There 
are  none  who  more  thoroughly  deserve 
honor  than  true  thinkers — men  who  pa¬ 
tiently  go  to  the  roots  of  questions,  in  the 
light,  not  of  their  own  fancy,  but  of  all 
preceding  knowledge.  There  are  none 
who  do  so  much  to  advance  human  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  world’s  welfare.  Nor 
would  we  be  supposed  to  imply  that  our 
age  does  not  possess  such  thinkers.  It 
would  be  strange  and  melancholy  indeed, 
if  the  higher  methods  of  criticism  and  the 
great  discoveries  of  science  which  have 
made  the  present  generation  so  conspicu¬ 
ous,  should  not  yield  some  definite  and 
clear  results  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Christian  reason,  and  the  widening  of 
men’s  thought  and  faith.  No  doubt  they 
will  do  so — and  human  civilization  will  go 
forward  on  its  career  the  better  for  the 
higher  impulse  thus  imparted  to  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are 
many  pseudo-thinkers  abroad — men  of 
whom  the  world  will  certainly  not  be  the 
better,  but  the  worse,  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  it.  If  the  sight  of  men 
with  real  powers  attacking  the  old  pro¬ 
blems  and  bringing  the  accumulated 
thought  of  all  the  philosophies  to  bear 


upon  them  be  a  noble  one,  there  is  little 
to  excite  our  admiration  in  the  far  more 
common  spectacle  of  crude  speculation, 
fanciful  theory,  and  unsound  rage  for 
generalisation  that  constitute  so  much  of 
what  is  at  present  called  science,  or  of 
the  flimsy  confidence  and  superficial  dilet- 
tanteism  which  passes  with  many  for  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology.  There  is  less  to 
be  said  perhaps  for  some  of  our  theologi¬ 
cal  teachers,  than  even  for  our  rashest 
theorisers  in  science  ;  for  the  latter  are  at 
least  primarily  dealing  with  what  they  have 
carefully  studied  and  understand.  If  Mr. 
Darwin’s  halting  logic  and  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  inference  cast  ridicule  on 
some  of  his  conclusions,  he  is  yet  tho¬ 
roughly  at  home  in  the  field  of  natural  ob¬ 
servation  and  in  those  crowds  of  facts 
which  he  seldom  fails  to  marshal  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  however  inconclusively  he  may 
interpret  them.  He  and  others  have  had 
a  genuine  scientific  training,  and  they  fail 
only  when  they  leave  their  proper  domain, 
and  traverse  a  region  of  argument  for 
which  they  have  had  no  training,  and  for 
which,  plainly,  they  have  no  special  apti¬ 
tude.  But  there  are  some  of  our  theological 
essayists  and  anti-dogmatists,  who  not  only 
“  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  but 
who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  master 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
write  so  fluently.  Nothing  but  courage 
seems  to  them  necessary  to  assail  and 
overthrow  the  most  cherished  opinions  of 
centuries. 

The  fact  is  that  theology  nowadays 
is  considered  to  be  an  open  pasture-ground 
on  which  all  literary  adventurers  may  dis¬ 
port  themselves,  and  whet  their  appetite 
for  speculation  and  culture.  Translations 
have  made  familiar  the  resources  of  Ger¬ 
man  study,  and  even  the  latest  results  of 
Dutch  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  new 
“  Experience-Theology”  of  Groningen  are 
filtered  through  the  columns  of  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  a  general  admission 
that  the  older  forms  of  Christian  thought 
have  had  their  day,  and  are  no  longer 
good  for  anything.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  litterateurs  and 
dukes,  not  altogether  “  inaccessible  to 
ideas,”  should  join  in  the  milee  of  theolo¬ 
gical  criticism  which  is  so  general.  They 
may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought,  they  may  fail  to  understand 
the  profound  conceptions  out  of  which 
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some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  theo¬ 
logical  opinion  have  come,  they  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  theological  literature  of 
their  own  country — by  far  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  in  spiritual  and  moral  reflec¬ 
tiveness  of  any  in  the  world — but  they 
feel  it  to  be  their  mission  to  enlighten  a 
benighted  Church  and  vaunt  a  new  Chris¬ 
tianity  destined  to  supersede  the  old,  and 
to  bud  forth  and  blossom  into  riper  fruits  of 
virtue  than  it  has  ever  done.  Such  writers 
have  never  any  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
Calvinism,  although  they  may  never  have 
read  a  word  of  Calvin.  They  judge 
glibly  of  Puritanism,  although  ignorant  of 
Howe  and  Baxter  alike.  They  can  tell 
all  about  predestination,  and  free  grace, 
and  justification  by  faith,  although  each 
of  these  terms  has  a  history  which  it  would 
take  years  to  learn,  and  they  have  hardly 
begun  its  study. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  theology,  of  all  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  has  thus  come,  in  our  time,  to  be 
the  special  field  for  amateurs  (a  “  feminine 
pastime,”  as  Lord  Lytton  says  in  ‘  Kenelm 
Chillingly,’  which  touches  so  admirably 
many  features  of  the  age),  from  the  Prime 
Minister  during  his  autumn  leisure,  to  the 
London  correspondent  of  a  provincial 
newspaper.  It  cannot  certainly  be  be¬ 
cause  it  is  less  difficult  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  than  some  others,  or  that  it 
needs  less  patience  and  capacity  to  master 
its  great  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  real  value  of  the  study,  there  is 
none  which  demands  more  knowledge  or 
more  patience  and  largeness  of  mind. 
But  its  subjects  lie  near  to  human  life  at 
every  point,  and  touch  multiplied  social 
interests.  In  a  time  of  “  new  ideas”  theo¬ 
logy  always  comes  to  the  front,  and  every 
man  who  shares  the  new  ideas  is  apt  to 
fancy  that  he  also  understands  and  can  refute 
the  old.  There  is  much  that  is  inevitable 
in  all  this,  and  theology  can,  of  course, 
claim  no  exemption  from  the  laws  of 
movement  that  rule  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  This  would  be  to  set  up  a 
pretension  for  it  which,  in  its  very  extrava¬ 
gance,  would  invalidate  its  title  to  be  a 
true  branch  of  knowledge  at  all.  Our 
present  criticism  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
implying  such  a  conclusion.  Our  com¬ 
plaint  is,  not  that  theology  is  undergoing,  as 
it  must  undergo,  great  modifications  of  its 
accumulated  opinions  and  traditions,  but 
that  its  old  opinions  are  frequently  set 


aside  as  valueless  by  those  who  have  never 
studied  them,  and  that  its  accumulated 
treasures  are  held  to  be  so  much  waste- 
paper  by  many  who  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  never  tried  to  estimate  them. 
There  may  be  progress  in  theology  as  in 
other  things,  and  the  old  phrases  and 
forms  of  doctrine  cannot  be  expected  to 
hold  their  place  permanently  here  any 
more  than  elsewhere.  But  true  advance 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  by  merely  turning  our  back  on  what 
is  old  and  welcoming  all  manner  of  no¬ 
velties.  We  may  have  to  unlearn  much 
that  our  forefathers  believed  ;  but  it  is  only 
a  shallow  philosophy  that  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  what  was  true  and  good,  as  well  as 
defective  and  false,  in  the  grounds  of  their 
belief.  With  all  our  increased  knowledge 
and  more  exact  canons  of  verification, 
the  capacity  of  human  thought  varies  but 
slightly  from  age  to  age.  It  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  power  of 
brain,  in  individual  cases,  retains  -its  old 
level  with  the  wider  diffusion  of  intellec¬ 
tual  culture.  The  attitude  of  the  student, 
therefore,  towards  past  forms  of  opinion, 
ought  always  to  be  an  attitude  of  respect¬ 
ful  criticism.  If  no  doctrines,  however 
venerable,  are  entitled  to  acceptance  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  are  old,  it  is  yet  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  student  to  trace  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  true  conditions  of  thought  or 
faith  out  of  which  they  grew,  and  the 
genuine  elements  of  knowledge  which 
they  embrace,  or  were  supposed  to  em¬ 
brace,  against  the  errors  of  their  time. 
The  study  of  dogma,  pursued  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becomes  a  study  which  at  once 
illuminates  the  past  and  guides  the  present. 
It  is  the  best  corrective  of  extravagant 
theory  and  self  confidence.  The  student 
learns  how  varied,  subtle,  and  multiplied 
have  been  the  relations  of  religious 
thought  in  all  ages  of  intellectual  excite¬ 
ment — how  constantly  these  relations  re¬ 
peat  themselves  under  modified  forms — 
and  how  little  essential  novelty  there  fre¬ 
quently  is  in  the  most  “  modern”  theories. 
He  acquires  an  instinct  of  appreciation 
and  balance  of  judgment  that  enables 
him  to  estimate  the  real  constituents  of 
progress  in  any  movement,  and  to  guide 
possibly  the  course  of  the  movement  in 
a  useful  or  beneficial  direction. 

It  is  one  of  our  most  serious  objections 
to  the  work  before  us  that  it  betrays  so  in¬ 
adequate  an  estimate  of  the  true  meaning 
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and  value  of  dogma,  and  of  the  liigh  uses 
which  may  come  from  its  intelligent  study 
to  the  advance  of  religious  thought.  We 
take  this  objection  the  more  freely,  because 
the  author  is  evidently  not  without  serious 
aims  in  this  and  other  publications  which 
he  has  devoted  to  religious  questions,  how¬ 
ever  easy  it  may  be  for  many  readers  to 
doubt  this.  We  credit  Mr.  Arnold,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  these  writings,  with  a  de¬ 
sire  upon  the  whole  to  help  religious  in¬ 
quiry,  and  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  before  a  certain  class  of  minds 
disposed  to  set  them  aside  altogether. 
There  are  passages  here  and  there  so  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed,  and  even  lines  of 
thought  at  times  so  finely  worked  out,  that 
we  are  bound  to  accept  them  as  fruits  of  a 
genuine  religious  interest.  We  have  felt 
inclined  to  say  to  ourselves,  this  author  is 
not  a  mere  amateur — one  who  writes  upon 
theology  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  do  so. 

This,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  is  not  the 
impression  left  by  Dr.  Arnold’s  latest  and 
apparently  most  mature  work.  It  has, 
upon  the  whole,  fewer  traces  of  earnest  in¬ 
telligence,  while  the  faults  of  the  author 
appear  in  their  most  aggravated  form.  Es¬ 
pecially,  it  has  all  those  characteristics 
which  stamp  the  mere  amateur  writer  in 
theology  or  in  anything  else.  Although  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  ‘  Literature  and  Dog¬ 
ma  ’  is  really  only  a  large  pamphlet  direct¬ 
ed  in  great  part  against  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  particularly  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester.  The  same 
continuous  vein  of  flippant  personality,  de¬ 
signed  as  pleasantry,  which  marked  ‘  St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism  ’  towards  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  pervades  this  volume  towards  the 
bishops.  And  here  it  is  more  offensive, 
because  at  once  more  obtrusive  and  less  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  subject.  The 
previous  volume  was,  after  all,  in  form  little 
more  than  a  pamphlet.  It  was  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  special  appeal  to  the  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  ;  but  the  present  volume  is  meant  to 
be  “  An  Essay  towards  a  better  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.”  It  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  natural  wish  of  the  author 
to  work  out  in  a  larger  and  more  consisten- 
form,  with  reference  to  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
the  threads  of  thought  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  started  in  relation  to  St.  Paul.  No 
object  could  w'ell  be  more  grave  or  elevat¬ 
ed.  It  was  surely  undesirable  to  mix  up 
with  such  an  object  any  grievances  the  au¬ 


thor  may  have  with  the  Bishops  of  Glou¬ 
cester  or  Winchester,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  or  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  Evident¬ 
ly,  these  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  not 
judged  highly  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  efforts  to 
expound  St.  Paul  or  to  minimise  religious 
dogma.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  made  to  play  the  part — not 
of  chorus,  but,  we  might  say,  of  scullion, 
in  his  present  volume.  Appearing  in  the 
introduction  as  the  representatives  of 
dogmatic  theology,  they  reappear  in  the 
background  of  his  argument,  whenever  it 
is  convenient  for  him  to  discharge  some  of 
that  irrepressible  scorn  with  which  his  style 
is  constantly  mantling.  There  may  be,  to 
certain  readers,  something  of  entertainment 
in  their  first  or  second  appearance,  and  the 
“  chaff”  which  he  levels  at  them ;  but  even 
the  reader  in  search  of  amusement  gets 
heartily  tired  of  them.  The  “chaff”  be¬ 
comes  very  dreary,  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  taste,  if  not  his  sense,  should  have 
made  him  avoid  this. 

This  manner  was  sufficiently  trying  in 
‘  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.’  The  reader 
grew  wearied  with  Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr. 
Mill,  and  the  “  Rev.  W.  Cattle,”  and  the 
“  Rev.  E.  W.  Conder,”  and  Mr.  Winterbo- 
tham,  and  his  “  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy.” 
Even  in  what  was  little  more  than  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  a  grave  subject,  it  was  felt  that  the 
effect  was  not  promoted,  but  impaired,  by 
such  headlong  personalities.  Only  the  au¬ 
thor’s  lightness  of  touch,  and  the  deftness 
with  which  his  satirical  shafts  were  pointed 
rendered  them  tolerable.  In  the  more  ela¬ 
borate  volume  before  us  they  become  al¬ 
together  intolerable.  They  wound  our 
taste  and  sense  of  fairness  without  advanc¬ 
ing  the  argument,  or  raising  any  responsive 
smile  of  well-bred  contempt  in  the  reader, 
or  at  least  in  any  reader  who  is  not  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Mr.  Arnold  himself.  They  are, 
in  short,  nothing  but  impertinences.  In 
any  circumstances  they  would  be  so ;  but 
as  by-play  in  an  argument  “  towards  a  bet¬ 
ter  apprehension  of  the  Bible,”  they  are 
serious  literary  blemishes,  at  variance  with 
that  very  culture  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
proclaimed  himself  the  peculiar  apostle.  In 
one  instance,  indeed — an  illustration  of 
what  he  calls  “  the  Protestant  story  of  jus¬ 
tification” —  he  has  allowed  his  love  of 
personal  allusion  to  hurry  him  into  a  pa¬ 
rallel  of  such  merely  vulgar  profanity  as  to 
shock  every  true  and  right  instinct.  No 
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Philistine  who  had  ever  heard  of  “  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  ”  could  have  further  trans¬ 
gressed.  Our  author  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  may  be  a  Philistinism 
of  thought  as  well  as  of  manner,  and  that 
the  true  British  character  of  that  name 
may  appear  all  the  more  offensively  when 
clothed  with  a  certain  external  polish.  It 
is  a  deeper  outrage  to  drag  the  sacred 
thoughts  of  your  fellew-creatures  into  that 
aspect  of  caricature  to  which  the  highest 
subjects  often  lend  themselves  most  easily, 
than  to  cherish  honestly  even  the  most  im¬ 
perfect  and  debased  notions  of  such  sub¬ 
jects.  It  cannot  advance  the  conception 
of  religion  to  have  any  of  its  doctrines,  and 
especially  one  which  has  so  powerfully 
swayed  many  devout  minds,  presented  un¬ 
der  images  of  ludicrous  inaptitude. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  present 
volume,  as  it  was  in  a  more  limited  degree 
of  his  previous  essay  on  St.  Paul,  is  to 
draw  out  the  distinction  betwixt  dogma, 
or  what  he  frequently  calls  “  metaphysics” 
in  religion,  and  religion  itself.  “  Religion,” 
he  truly  enough  says,  “  means  simply  either 
a  binding  to  righteousness,  or  else  a  serious 
attending  to  righteousness,  and  dwelling 
upon  it :  which  of  these  two  it  most  nearly 
means  depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  word’s  derivation ;  but  it  means  one  of 
them,  and  they  are  really  much  the  same.” 
“  Dogma,”  on  the  other  hand,  means  such 
theoretical  or  metaphysical  views  as  are 
held  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Gloucester  about  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
— such  ideas  as  that  “  God  is  a  person,  the 
great  First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Governor  of  the  universe,  Jesus 
Christ  consubstantial  with  him,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  person  proceeding  from  the 
other  two.” 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  in  which  he  places  his  sub- 
ject'before  the  reader :  “  The  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
thought  it  needful  to  tell  us  on  a  public 
occasion  lately,  that  ‘  religion  is  no  more 
to  be  severed  from  dogma  than  light  from 
the  sun.’  Every  one,  again,  remembers 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
making,  in  convocation  the  other  day, 
their  remarkable  effort  ‘  to  do  something,’ 
as  they  said,  ‘  for  the  honor  of  our  Lord’s 
Godhead,’  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  that 
infinite  separation  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
which  is  involved  in  rejecting  the  Godhead 


of  the  eternal  Son.  In  the  same  way; 

‘  To  no  teaching,’  says  one  champion  of 
dogma,  ‘  can  the  appellation  of  Christian 
be  truly  given  which  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God,’  and  then  lays  like 
stress  on  the  correct  ideas  about  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ‘  Our  Lord 
unquestionably,’  says  a  third,  ‘  annexes 
eternal  life  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
Godhead  ’ — that  is,  to  a  right  speculative 
dogmatic  knowledge  of  it.” 

But  in  truth  all  these  things,  and  not 
least  “  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,”  are,  in 
Mr.  Arnold’s  opinion,  of  the  nature  of 
“  abstruse  reasonings”  or  metaphysics,  with 
which  religion  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
word  “  God  ”  is  an  unscientific  term — “  a 
term  thrown  out,  so  to  speak,  at  a  not 
fully  grasped  object  of  the  speaker’s  con¬ 
sciousness — a  literary  term,  in  short;  and 
mankind  mean  different  things  by  it  as 
their  consciousness  differs.  .  .  .  Strictly 
and  formally,  the  word  ‘  God,’  we  now 
learn  from  the  philologist,  means,  like  its 
kindred  Aryan  words  tlieos,  dens,  and  droa^ 
simply  brilliant.  In  a  certain  narrow  way, 
therefore,  this  is  the  one  exact  and  scienti¬ 
fic  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  long  thought 
to  mean  good,  and  so  Luther  took  it  to 
mean  the  best  that  man  knows  or  can  kncnv  ; 
and  in  this  sense,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  mankind  constantly  use  the  word.” 
The  theological  sense  of  the  word — the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester — is,  according 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  quite  another  thing.  This 
is  “  deduced  from  the  ideas  of  substance, 
identity,  causation,  design,  and  so  on.” 
And  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
For  surely  “  if  there  be  anything  with 
which  metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  where  a  plain  man  without  skill  to 
walk  in  the  arduous  paths  of  abstruse 
reasoning  may  yet  find  himself  at  home,  it 
is  religion.  For  the  object  of  religion  is 
conduct  j  and  conduct  is  really,  however 
men  may  overlay  it  with  philosophical  dis¬ 
quisitions,  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  so  far  as  understanding  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as  regards  doing,  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world.” 

Again  and  again,  after  his  manner,  the 
author  reiterates,  “  Religion  is  conduct ; 
and  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  human 
life.”  “  When  we  are  asked,  what  is  the 
object  of  religion  ?  let  us  reply,  conduct. 
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And  when  we  are  asked  further,  what  is 
conduct  ?  let  us  answer,  three-fourths  of 
life." 

Now  of  course  it  is  needless  to  say,  and 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Arnold  to 
announce  with  such  repertory  emphasis, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  betwixt  religion 
and  dogma.  The  distinction  lies  obvi¬ 
ously  in  the  respective  nature  of  the  things. 

“  Religion  is  conduct,”  as  the  author 
says,  or  touches  conduct.  It  is  practical, 
and  may  and  frequently  does  exist  where 
there  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of  dogma. 
Dogma,  again,  is  in  form  at  least  intel¬ 
lectual.  It  represents  our  conception  of 
religious  truth,  and,  like  all  other  intel¬ 
lectual  products,  it  may  be  clearly  ap- 
])rehended  without  any  practical  result. 
But  surely  the  fact  that  opinion  does  not 
necessarily  influence  conduct,  by  no  means 
destroys  the  value  of  “  right  opinions”  in 
religion  any  more  than  in  other  things. 
Because  dogma  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  conduct,  and  the  one  may  exist 
without  the  other,  this  is  no  reason  for 
disparaging  dogma,  or  for  putting  it  aside 
as  of  no  account.  For  what  are  dogmas, 
after,  all,  but  men’s  highest  thoughts  about 
religion — the  thoughts  of  the  Church  for¬ 
mulated  and  set  down  in  order  respecting 
those  Divine  relations  out  of  which  all 
religion  comes,  and  into  which,  when  we 
make  it  a  subject  of  reflection,  it  always 
runs  ?  Man,  as  our  author  quotes,  “  is  a 
being  of  a  large  discourse  looking  before 
and  after,”  and  he  cannot  help  thinking 
out  what  appears  to  him  the  conditions  of 
right  conduct.  .It  is  of  the  essence  of 
religion  that  these  conditions  are  felt 
largely  to  be  beyond  ourselves.  Of  this 
very  fact  Mr.  Arnold  makes  much.  “  The 
not  ourselves,"  which  is  in  us  and  around 
us,  and  exercises  constantly  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  us,  is  his  own  phrase  to  ex¬ 
press  the  religious  side  of  life.  Or  again, 
more  definitely,  “  The  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness;”  or,  more  de¬ 
finitely  still,  the  enduring  power,  not  our¬ 
selves,  which  makes  for  righteousness.” 
These  are  the  forms  under  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  Divine,  or  that  which  is  more 
than  we  are,  and  in  conformity  with  which 
religion  arises.  Even  he  cannot  get  quit 
of  dogma  so  far.  God  is  for  him — not  a 
person  or  a  cause  (this  is  to  anthropomor- 
phise) — but  the  “  Eternal,”  or  “  enduring 
Power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness.”  To  talk  of  God  as  a  per¬ 


son,  still  more  as  a  “  personal  First  Cause, 
the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  of  the 
universe,”  is  to  talk  what  appears  to  him 
unverifiable  nonsense.  But  to  talk  of  God 
as  “  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,”  or  as 
the  “  Eternal  ” — the  “  enduring  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness  ” 
— this  is  to  talk  in  one  case  the  language 
of  science,  and  in  the  other  case  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  religious  experience.  We  say 
nothing  in  the  mean  time  of  the  value  of 
these  definitions,  or  whether  they  have  any 
claim  to  stand  for  what  our  author  makes 
them  stand ;  we  point  merely  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  in  both  cases  they  are  gene¬ 
ralisations  of  the  nature  of  dogma.  They 
are  the  intellectual  forms  in  which  the 
Divine  seems  true  to  him,  or  the  opinions 
regarding  it  which  he  would  wish  us  to 
receive  for  our  mental  peace  and  our 
practical  good. 

But  to  most  minds — may  we  not  say  to 
a  catholic  consensus  of  minds  ? — the  Divine 
is  far  more  truly  conceived  as  a  “  great  in¬ 
telligent  First  Cause,  or  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe.”  Does  Mr.  Arnold  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  of 
Gloucester,  or  even  the  Archbishop  or 
York,  have  invented  “  the  idea  of  God  at 
a  person,”  that  this  idea  is  a  mere  producs 
of  their  metaphysics,  or  of  anybody’s  me¬ 
taphysics  ?  Even  the  more  formal  Chris¬ 
tian  dogmas  are  in  no  sense  metaphysical 
inventions.  Who  has  invented  them  or 
given  them  their  dominance  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  ?  Powerful  as  bishops  and 
archbishops  are,  they  are  hardly  equal  to 
any  such  task  as  this.  Surely  they  are 
only  there,  the  most  abstruse  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  their  day  real  growths 
of  Christian  thought  and  experience — as 
real  as  any  products  of  modern  thought, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  If  Christian  theology 
teaches  that  “  God  is  a  person,”  it  is  not 
merely  that  any  bishops  have  thought  or 
reasoned  so,  but  because  all  the  revelations 
of  the  Divine,  “  the  not  ourselves,”  in 
history  and  in  human  life,  have  pointed 
towards  this  conclusion.  When  men  were 
athirst  for  the  Divine,  and  could  not  find 
it  in  such  mere  stoical  conceptions  of  order 
and  righteous  power  as  Mr.  Arnold  once 
more  tenders  for  our  acceptance,  then  the 
words  of  Christ  revealed  to  them  a  living 
Father — not  merely  a  Power  making  for 
righteousness,  but  a  divine  Person  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  evil. 
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Mr.  Arnold  does  not  profess  to  doubt 
that  this  element  of  personality  enters 
into  the  Biblical  conception  of  God.  But 
he  casts  it  aside  as  a  mere  poetic  accretion 
of  the  main  idea,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  “  the  Eternal.”  “  The  Eternal  ”  was 
that  special  conception  of  the  Divine  which 
the  Hebrew  mind  meant  to  designate  by 
the  name  “  which  we  wrongly  convey 
either  without  translation  by  yehovah — 
which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  mere  my¬ 
thological  deity — or  by  a  wrong  transla¬ 
tion,  Lord,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man.  .  .  . 
In  Israel’s  earliest  history  and  earliest  lite¬ 
rature  under  the  name  of  Eloah,  Elohim, 
the  Mighty,  there  may  have  lain  and  ma¬ 
tured,  there  did  lie  and  mature,  ideas  of 
God  more  as  a  moral  power,  more  as  a 
a  power  connected  above  everything  with 
conduct  and  rightousness,  than  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  other  races.  Not  only  can  we 
judge  by  the  result  that  this  must  have  been 
so,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  so.  Still 
their  name,  the  Mighty,  does  not  in  itself 
involve  any  true  and  deep  religious  ideas, 
any  more  than  our  name  the  Briiliant. 
With  the  Eternal  it  is  otherwise.  For  what 
did  they  mean  by  the  Eternal  ?  the  Eternal 
what?  the  Eternal  cause  ?  Alas  !  these  poor 
people  were  not  Archbishops  of  York. 
They  meant  the  Eternal  righteous,  who 
loveth  righteousness.  This  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  idea  which  Israel  had  of  the 
Divine.  He  personified  his  Eternal,  for 
he  was  strongly  moved,  and  an  orator  and 
a  poet.” — and  “  man  never  knows  how  an¬ 
thropomorphic  he  is,"  according  to  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Goethe.  I'herefore  “  Israel  called 
God  the  maker  of  all  things,  who  gives 
drink  to  all  out  of  his  pleasure  as  out  of 
a  river ;  but  he  was  led  to  this  by  no  the¬ 
ory  of  a  first  cause.  The  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  given  by  the  world,  the  grandeur 
of  the  cause  of  its  all  being  not  ourselves, 
being  above  and  beyond  ourselves,  and 
immeasurably  dwarfing  us,  a  man  of  ima¬ 
gination  instinctively  personifies  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  mighty,  loving,  and  productive  pow¬ 
er.”  The  language  of  Scripture  is  every¬ 
where  of  the  same  character.  So  far  it  is 
a  mere  poetical  adaptation.  “  God  is  a 
father,  because  the  power  in  and  around 
us  which  makes  for  righteousness  is  indeed 
best  described  by  the  name  of  this  authori¬ 
tative  but  yet  tender  and  protecting  rela¬ 
tion.” 

This  and  nothing  else  was  the  sense  in 


which  Jesus  used  the  name  of  Father. 
He  gave  no  “  new  or  more  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  God,  but  took  up  this  term  just  as 
Israel  used  it  to  stand  for  the  Eternal  that 
lorteth  righteousness.  If,  therefore,  this 
term  was,  in  Israel’s  use  of  it,  not  a  term 
of  science,  but,  as  we  say,  a  term  of  com¬ 
mon  speech,  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
thrown  out  at  a  vast  object  of  conscious¬ 
ness  not  fully  owned  by  it,  so  it  was  in 
Christ’s  use  of  it  also.  And  if  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  scientific  affirmation  in  the  term 
was  not  the  affirmation  of  ‘  a  great  personal 
First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent 
Governor  of  the  universe,’  but  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  ‘  an  enduring  Power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness,’  so  it  remained 
with  Christ  likewise.  .  .  .  Instead  of 

proclaiming  what  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
calls  ‘  the  blessed  truth  that  the  God  of 
the  universe  is  a  person,’  Jesus  uttered  a 
warning  for  all  time  against  this  unprofit¬ 
able  jargon  by  saying,  ‘  God  is  an  influ¬ 
ence  (a  Spirit),  and  those  who  would  serve 
Him  must  serve  Him  not  by  any  form  of 
words  or  rites,  but  by  inward  motion  and 
in  reality.’ — P.  191,  192,  198,  199. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  statements  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  language  of  Scrijv 
ture  is  used  so  confidently,  and  yet  in  a 
sense  so  different  from  what  is  customary. 
If  we  are  to  take  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  expressive  of  religious  truth  at  all, 
on  what  ground  can  we  accept  its  witness 
to  the  Divine  righteousness  and  exclude 
its  witness  to  the  Divine  personality  ? 
The  “  idea  of  God  as  a  person  ”  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  Mr.  Arnold,  but  it  was  plainly 
a  very  real  and  true  idea,  and  no  mere 
poetical  imagination  to  the  mind  of  He¬ 
brew  Psalmist  and  Prophet.  “Jehovah 
is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  names’ 
sake.  .  .  .  O  God  (Elohim),  thou  art 
my  God:  early  will  I  seek  Thee.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  Thee.  .  .  .  O  Thou 
that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all 
flesh  come.”  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
quote  passages  to  show  how  pervading 
this  personal  strain  is  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  heart  crying  unto  heart — 
the  conscious  self,  ignorant  and  astray, 
appealing  for  light  and  help  to  an  almighty 
conscious  Being,  who  “  knowetli  our 
frame,”  and  “  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
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children,”  pitietli  them  that  fear  Him.  Is 
not  this  the  deepest  strain  of  psalm  and 
prophecy  to  which  the  other  strain  of 
righteousness  is  added,  rather  than  that  to 
this  ?  The  idea  of  a  personal  Being  who 
thinks  and  loves  and  reigns, — is  not  this 
the  primary  idea  of  the  Divine  to  Abraham, 
who  was  the  friend  of  God — to  David, 
who  was  His  servant  —  and  to  Isaiah, 
whose  eyes  had  seen  in  vision  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  The  idea  of  righteous¬ 
ness  was  no  doubt  a  very  vital  and  fruitful 
growth  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  but  it  was  of 
later,  and,  at  the  end,  of  more  imperfect 
development  than  the  idea  of  personality. 
God  was  a  conscious  Will  or  Providence 
— a  personal  Power  to  help  and  guide 
and  punish,  before  He  was  seen  to  be  in 
all  things  a  righteous  Power,  demanding 
not  merely  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering, 
but  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Look¬ 
ing,  therefore,  merely  at  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Hebrew,  how  can  we  re¬ 
ject  its  primary  and  accept  its  secondary 
revelation  ?  on  what  principle  can  we  pro¬ 
nounce  the  one  to  be  poetry  and  the 
other  experience  or  fact  ?  Certainly  Israel 
felt 'Jehovah  to  be  more  truly  a  person — 
one  who  cared  for,  and  loved,  and  pro¬ 
tected  them — than  anything  else. 

And  who  can  doubt,  in  reading  the 
Gospels,  that  this  element  of  personality 
sublimed  into  the  perfect  conception  of 
fatherhood,  is  the  conception  of  God  which 
is  everywhere  present  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  ?  “I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so.  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
Thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.” 
What  need  here  also  to  multiply  quota¬ 
tions  ?  Do  not  we  feel  everywhere  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  at  last  in  His  passion 
and  death,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  personal 
relationship  to  God  which  sustained  and 
blessed  Him  more  than  all  else  ?  God 
was  to  Him  a  Father,  He  was  His  Fa¬ 
ther  with  whom  He  daily  dwelt  in  blessed 
communion,  whose  conscious  presence 
cheered  Him,  whose  absence  for  a  moment 
bewildered  and  terrified  Him,  Can  we 
believe  that  all  that  Christ  verified  of  God 
was  “  a  power  not  himself  making  for 


righteousness that  He  had  no  conscious 
intercourse  with  a  Divine  mind ;  that  the 
will  of  God  which  He  declared  was  not  a 
conscious  purpose  ?  God  as  a  power  not 
ourselves  making  for  righteousness,  is  not 
only  something  less,  as  indeed  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  admits,  than  the  “  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  but 
something  else  —  something  outside  the 
genuine  Christian  conception,  and  quite 
different  from  it.  Not  that  there  is  any 
question  of  righteousness  being  an  element 
of  this  conception.  It  is  so  invariably. 
The  very  glory  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  is  that  it  blends  in  undistinguishable 
union  the  elements  of  righteousness  and 
fatherhood  or  personality.  God  is  a  right¬ 
eous  Father.  The  laws  of  His  family 
and  kingdom  are  laws  of  righteousness. 
His  will  is  ever  a  righteous  will.  He  is, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often  repeats,  “  the 
Eternal  that  loveth  righteousness.”  There 
is  no  doubt  of  all  this,  and  the  verity  of 
this  idea  of  God  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  Yet,  withal, 
this  is  not  the  inner  side  of  the  Christian 
idea.  Righteousness  is  everywhere  pre¬ 
sent  in  it,  but  fatherhood  is  the  core  and 
centre  of  the  idea,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  the  fact.  Primarily  God  was  to 
Christ  His  Father,  and  to  all  who  know 
the  method  of  Christ,  that  very  method  of 
imuardness  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  says  so 
much,  God  is  primarily  “  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.”  It  is  the  personal 
relation  that  is  the  deepest  relation  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  God.  Nay,  it 
is  that  which  takes  the  place  of  all  otlter 
thoughts  of  God,  and  to  which  all  others 
gather,  as  its  living  centre.  Father — 7ny 
God  and  Father — is  what  the  Christian 
heart  means  by  God — what  it  knows  as 
God — what  it  has  verified  to  be  God, 
although  not  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  sense  of 
verification. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold  did 
not  feel  that  his  own  notion  of  verification 
takes  him  quite  outside  the  Christian,  or 
indeed  the  religious,  sphere.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  God  as  described  by  him, 
and  God  as  “  a  great  personal  First  Cause 
who  thinks  and  loves,”  is  that  the  one,  as 
he  supposes,  can  be  verified,  and  the  other 
cannot.  Nobody  can  ever  know,  he  says, 
or  be  sure  that  God  is  a  person.  And 
what  people  wish  nowadays,  and  especially 
our  hard-headed  “  masses,”  is  to  be  sure  of 
what  they  are  called  upon  to  hold  or 
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accept.  “  The  masses,  with  their  rude 
practical  instinct,  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  They  are  told  there  is  a 
great  personal  First  Cause  who  thinks  and 
loves,  the  moral  and  intelligent  Author 
and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
the  Bible  and  Bible-righteousness  come 
from  Him.  Now  they  do  not  begin  by 
asking  with  the  intelligent  Socinian,  whe¬ 
ther  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is 
worthy  of  this  moral  and  intelligent  Ruler ; 
they  begin  by  asking  what  proof  we  have 
of  Him  at  all.  Aloreover,  they  require 
plain  experimental  proof,  such  as  that  fire 
burns  them  if  they  touch  it.”  This  is  the 
sort  of  proof,  he  thinks,  that  can  be  given  of 
God  as  “  the  Power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness.”  He  would  say 
to  the  working  man  who  rejects  God  and 
religion  altogether,  “  Try  it.  You  ^au  try 
it.”  That  there  is  such  a  Power  m/  our¬ 
selves  you  can  verify  by  the  very  same 
process  as  you  verify  that  fire  burns — by 
experience !  “  Every  case  of  conduct,  of 

that  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of 
your  own  life,  and  of  the  life  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  will  prove  it  to  you.  Disbelieve  it 
and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake ;  as 
sure  as  if  you  disbelieve  that  fire  burns, 
and  put  your  hand  into  the  fire,  you  will 
find  out  your  mistake.  Believe  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  benefit  of  it.” 

Now,  if  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  this  (and 
if  he  does  not  mean  so  much,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  will  not  serve  his  purpose),  that 
religious  truth  is  to  be  tested  by  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which 
prove  that  fire  burns,  and  that  no 
relgion  has  claim  upon  us  which  cannot 
stand  this  test — it  is  surely  evident,  first  of 
all,  that  this  is  not  the  order  of  religious 
certitude.  Men  do  not  find  religion  in 
this  way.  It  finds  them.  It  seizes  them 
not  as  a  law  of  being,  or  conduct,  to  which 
they  must  conform,  but  as  a  living  awe,  a 
conscious  presence  haunting  them.  God 
is  not  a  power  outside  of  them  which  they 
seek  to  verify  after  Mr.  Arnold’s  manner, 
but  a  power  wdthin  them  which  their  whole 
life  confesses.  He  is,  they  feel :  and  their 
spirits  witness  with  His  Spirit  the  fact. 
God,  in  short,  is  a  revelation  to  the  human 
heart  and  conscience,  and  not  a  mere  law 
or  order  which  we  verify,  as  we  verify  the 
properties  of  fire  or  water,  or  any  other 
natural  substance.  Whether  His  righteous 
power  is  not  also  verifiable  in  this  manner 
is  another  question.  We  believe  it  is.  All 


Christian  thinkers,  no  less  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
hold  that  righteousness  is  the  only  law  of 
happiness  in  individuals  or  states,  and  that 
the  course  of  every  life  and  of  every  nation¬ 
al  history  more  or  less  proves  this.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  finer  or  truer  than  much  that 
he  says  on  this  subject.  But  the  sphere  of 
experimental  verification  in  individual  con¬ 
duct — in  history — is  not  the  inner  religious 
sphere.  It  is  not  properly  this  sphere  at 
all.  This  is  within  the  spirit  alone.  It  is 
the  life  of  the  soul  abiding  in  God  ;  and 
finding  all  its  strength  and  righteousness 
and  rest  in  Him.  To  such  a  spirit  and  life 
there  is  no  doubt  of  God ;  and  of  God  as 
a  Father,  and  not  merely  a  Power — as  a 
Personal  Love  dealing  with  us,  and  not  a 
mere  Force  binding  us. 

Plainly  this  was  the  side  on  which  Christ 
approached  men,  and  the  special  aspect  in 
which  He  set  God  before  them.  God  is 
your  Father.  He  is  willing  to  save  you. 
For  this  end  have  I  come  into  the  world 
to  make  known  to  you  His  loving  will  for 
your  good.  “  I  came  forth  from  the  Father. 
Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the 
Father.  .  .  .  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.”  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Arnold 
to  call  this  mere  language  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  adapted  to  the  common  beliefs  of  the 
Jews,  and  necessary  to  be  used  if  Christ  was 
to  address  them  intelligibly  at  all.  We  quote 
it  in  illustration  of  his  essential  method,  as 
of  the  method  of  all  great  religious  teachers, 
whose  first  and  last  aim  is  not  with  conduct, 
or  even  with  righteousness,  all  important 
as  these  are,  but  with  God  as  a  living  au¬ 
thority,  and  with  man  as  a  creature  of  God. 
“  Repent,”  no  doubt  such  teachers  have  al¬ 
ways  said.  “Be  changed  in  your  whole 
inner  man.”  “  Renounce  thyself,”  they 
have  also  said.  But  primarily  they  have  al¬ 
ways  said,  or  at  least  all  who  have  “  learned 
of  Christ  ”  have  said,  “  God  is  your  Father 
— He  has  claims  upon  you.  He  has  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  you.”  And 
this  thought  of  God  as  a  living  Being  “  who 
thinks  and  loves,”  whose  we  are,  and  yet 
against  whom  we  have  sinned — this  thought 
of  God  it  is  which  has  been  the  well-spring  of 
religious  life  in  Christendom,  which  pours 
itself  forth  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  which  these  beautiful  na¬ 
tures,  with  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  genius 
for  religion,  have  especially  cherished. 
They  have  never  thought  of  verifying  God 
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as  he  would  have  us  to  do.  They  have  never 
thought  of  the  results  of  conduct  as  tests  of 
religious  truth.  God  is  within  them. 
Religious  truth  is  for  them  the  experience 
of  the  heart  and  conscience — its  own  light 
lightening  and  sending  its  verifying  radi¬ 
ance  down  upon  all  the  lower  levels  of 
conduct. 

If  this  is  not  the  “  experiment  ”  of  the 
nature  desiderated  by  Mr.  Arnold,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  experiment  which 
has  been  first  of  all  and  last  of  all  satisfactory 
to  the  religious  nature.  It  is  such  an  inner 
consciousness  of  God  to  which  the  saintly 
and  good  in  all  ages  have  clung,  when  they 
had  nothing  else  to  which  to  cling — when 
no  way  of  righteousness  was  plain  to  them, 
and  the  course  of  their  own  lives  and  the 
course  of  the  world  seemed  to  lie  in  dark¬ 
ness.  “  Righteousness  is  no  doubt  salva¬ 
tion,"  but  the  consciousness  of  this  has  not 
been  always  present  to  the  Church,  or  at 
any  rate  this  has  not  been  the  primary 
spring  of  the  most  powerful  religious  move¬ 
ments.  No  thought  of  conduct,  nor  even 
passion  for  righteousness — but  the  subdu¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  God,  and  of  the  living, 
personal,  responsible,  relation  of  all  to  Him, 
as  children  to  a  father,  as  subjects  to  a 
lord, — this  has  been  the  special  inspiratiop 
of  religious  hearts  in  all  ages.  And  if  this 
relation  is  unverifiable  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold’s  illustration,  it  is  only  because  his 
illustration  is  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
Religious  facts  are  not  facts  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  properties  of  fire  or  water, 
and  you  cannot  certify  them  in  the  same 
manner.  Fire  always  burns,  and  if  any 
one  doubts  the  fact  let  him  try  it.  But  it 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  religion  to  appeal 
to  a  religious  sense — as  of  poetry  to  a 
poetic  sense,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  con¬ 
fesses,  or  music  to  a  harmonic  sense.  The 
laws  or  truths  of  both  poetry  and  music 
are  unverifiable  to  those  who  have  no  taste 
or  capacity  for  either.  They  cannot  be 
tested  as  you  test  the  facts  of  nature.  They 
are  none  the  less  true  on  this  account. 
They  yield  an  experience  of  their  own 
which  is  their  sufficient  evidence.  And 
taking  religious  experience  as  our  guide, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God  is  a  fact  to  it  as  sure  as  the 
fact  that  fire  burns,  although  not  after  the 
same  manner  sure  ?  It  proves  itself  tvithin 
the  spiritual  sphere ;  it  is  the  root-relation 
of  all  religious  affection  and  aspiration ; 
it  is  the  life  and  strength  of  all  religious 


effort ;  it  is  the  joy  of  Christian  song, 
and  the  breath  of  Christian  prayer.  “  O 
God,  Thou  art  my  God  :  early  will  I  see 
Thee." 

Is  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
Christian  ages  to  pass  for  nothing,  or  less 
than  nothing — “  a  huge  mistake,"  “  an 
enormous  blunder"  ?  With  so  much  talk 
of  experience,  is  nothing  to  be  allowed 
for  what  Christian  men  have  felt  and 
thought  from  the  beginning  ?  It  is  surely 
an  egregious  misreading  of  human  history 
— to  say  nothing  else — to  suppose  that  the 
deepest  and  most  sacred  convictions  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  nothing  but  mis¬ 
applied  metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  less  an 
astounding  affectation  to  suppose  that  it 
has  remained  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  point  out 
this,  and  to  recall  men  from  the  region  of 
“  abstruse  reasoning  ”  to  the  region  of 
“  fact  and  experience"  in  religion.  It  is  not 
he  indeed,  but  the  “  Zeit-Geist " — he  says, 
in  d  concluding  passage  of  banter — that 
has  discovered  this.  But  the  “  Zeit-Geist," 
powerful  as  it  is,  is  nothing  but  a  transitory 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  human  experience. 
It  will  take  its  place  and  leave  its  result 
in  the  onward  course  of  history.  It  has 
no  claims  to  do  anything  more,  and  least 
of  all  to  dispossess  us  of  our  old  treasures 
till  it  has  provided  for  us  something  better 
than  “  a  Power  not  ourselves  making  for 
righteousness.”  Moreover,  it  has  other 
prophets  than  Mr.  Arnold ;  some  of  whom 
will  not  even  allow  us  so  much  as  this — 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  righteousness, 
or  with  the  Bible  as  the  great  lesson-book 
of  righteousness. 

This  is  the  second  point  of  weakness, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  in  our  author’s  plan  of 
verification.  Try  conduct,  he  says,  and 
you  will  find  that  righteousness  is  salvation, 
life,  happiness.  So  far  Mr.  Arnold  is  at 
one  with  the  ordinary  Christian ;  and  we 
observe  that  there  are  those  in  these 
“  thoughtful  ’’  weekly  and  monthly  organs 
of  opinion,  which  report  to  us  every  “  ad¬ 
vance”  of  the  “  Zeit-Geist  ”  in  religion, 
and  in  other  things,  who  are  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  our  author  for  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  as  to  righteousness.  Almost,  they 
feel  and  say,  he  is  persuaded  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian;  and  although  they  cannot  approve 
of  his  flippancies  towards  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester,  and  “  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,”  they  are  disposed  to 
pardon  them  for  the  sake  of  this  admission. 
But  there  are  many  others,  we  need  not 
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say,  who  look  upon  Mr.  Arnold  as  un¬ 
faithful  to  the  “  Zeit-Geist  ”  just  in  so  far 
as  he  is  weak  enough  to  talk  about  righteous¬ 
ness  at  all — or  a  Power  not  ourselves  making 
for  righteousness.  And  these  are  the  “  men 
of  science,”  par  excellence^  in  our  day — the 
men  who  are  given  to  verification,  and 
will  allow  of  nothing  that  we  cannot  verify, 
as  we  verify  the  fact  that  fire  burns.  Right¬ 
eousness,  they  will  say, — what  has  science 
to  do  with  righteousness  ?  Such  an  idea  is 
ust  as  much  a  product  of  metaphysics  as 
personality — the  one  as  untangible,  as  un- 
verifiable  as  the  other.  All  that  science 
has  to  do  with  is  Nature  and  its  laws — 
and  these  laws  operate  m  a  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  manner.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
po'iver  behind  them,  and  least  of  all  of  a 
righteous  power.  We  know  merely  that 
our  lives  must  be  ordered  into  obedience 
to  these  laws,  and  that  if  we  violate  them 
no  allowance  is  made  for  our  ignorance 
and  mistake.  And  this  is  really  the  simpler 
view  of  the  matter,  if  we  must  have  scientific 
verification  for  everything.  Facts,  and 
the  order  in  which  these  facts  recur,  are 
all  that  science  can  know  in  a  strictly 
scientific  manner.  We  have  really  no 
right  to  interpret  nature  or  life  so  far  as  to 
include  in  them  the  idea  of  power — still 
less  of  a  Power  making  for  righteousness. 
How  can  we  tell,  looking  merely  at  the 
outside  of  things  ?  There  are  many  things, 
evidently,  that  do  not  make  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  wicked  are 
seen  to  flourish  “  like  a  green  bay-tree,”  and 
the  pure  and  humble  and  good  to  live  and 
die  in  misery.  If  there  is  a  rapture  in 
righteousness,  this  does  not  come  from 
any  outside  view  of  its  effects,  or  because 
righteousness  (as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often 
quotes)  “  tendeth  to  life,”  but  from  the 
undying  faith  within  that  there  is  a  living 
Power  above  us  that  loveth  righteousness, 
and  will  make  it  triumph  in  the  end.  It 
is,  in  short,  that  very  faith  in  a  personal 
God,  which  Mr.  Arnold  ridicules,  which 
alone  sustains  the  idea  of  righteousness, 
and  makes  it  a  passion  to  any  poor,  weak, 
human  soul.  This  is  the  living  root  from 
which  the  flower  of  righteousness,  and 
every  virtue  of  conduct,  most  surely  and 
strongly  springs.  Cut  it  away,  and  the 
passion  for  this,  or  any  other  form  of  good¬ 
ness,  would  die  out  of  the  human  heart. 
How  should  it  live,  if  all  we  can  ever  know 
are  the  mere  movements  on  the  chess¬ 
board,  if  there  is  nothing  behind  the 


changing  phenomena  of  which  we  are  a 
part  ?  It  would  still  be  our  business,  in¬ 
deed,  to  learn  the  game  of  life  as  well  as 
we  could.  But  how  many  are  there  who 
would  never  learn  it !  How  many  have 
never  a  chance  of  weighing  the  calculations 
which  it  involves,  or  testing  the  rules  of 
conduct!  To  such,  righteousness  is  a 
mere  name.  They  see  it  nowhere.  Nor 
indeed  do  any  of  us  see  it,  or  know  it, 
apart  from  the  belief  of  something  more 
than  we  can  see  and  feel.  Without  some 
such  belief  life  has  no  plan, — no  ideal. 

And  so,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Arnold’s 
verifying  test  returns  upon  himself.  We 
cannot  verify  righteousness,  still  less  that 
there  is  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  as  we  verify  the  fact  that 
fire  burns.  All  that  he  can  verify  in  this 
manner  is  the  recurrence  of  certain  out¬ 
ward  conditions  to  which  he  chooses  to  give 
this  name,  and  behind  which  he  supposes 
that  there  is  a  power  working  or  making 
for  them.  This  is  the  measure  of  his  faith ; 
but  beyond  question  it  is  faith  and  not 
science  which  so  far  utters  itself  in  Mr. 
Arnold’s  creed,  scanty  as  it  is,  no  less  than 
in  all  other  creeds.  The  idea  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  as  truly  a  product  of  conscience,  or 
what  he  calls  metaphysic,  as  the  idea  of 
personality — born  within,  and  not  gathered 
from  without.  Nay,  they  are  twin  ideas 
— the  one  lying  within  the  other  in  the 
common  conscience  everywhere — a  law  or 
order  of  conduct  (righteousness),  and  a 
lawgiver  or  personal  authority  from  whom 
the  law  comes.  This  is  the  voice  of  ex¬ 
perience,  not  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  sense,  but  in 
a  higher  and  truer  sense — the  voice  of  the 
righteous  heart  and  religious  life  every¬ 
where — the  voice  of  Psalmist,  and  Pro¬ 
phet,  and  Apostle,  and  Fathers,  and  Saint 
in  all  ages.  Always  they  have  felt  and 
realised  not  only  a  law  of  righteousness, 
but  a  living  source  of  righteousness — a 
power  not  indeed  themselves,  but  conscious, 
intelligent,  like  themselves, — holding  them 
not  merely  by  blind  force,  but  loving,  guid¬ 
ing,  and  educating  them  as  their  Shepherd 
and  Father — “  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
their  souls.” 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  initial  and 
pervading  absurdity  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
volume — his  conception  of  dogma  as  a 
mere  excrescence  or  disease  of  religion.  All 
the  creeds  are  to  him  mere  mistakes ;  all 
Christian  theology  a  mere  illusion  of  meta¬ 
physics,  or  jumble  of  abstract  reasonings. 
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They  have  come  out  of  a  misdirected  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Bible,  and  must  perish  with  all 
other  products  of  misdirected  criticism. 
“  As  were  the  geography,  physiology,  cos¬ 
mology  of  the  men  who  developed  dpgma, 
so  was  also  their  faculty  for  a  scientific 
Bible  criticism,  such  as  dogma  pretends  to 
be.  Now  we  know  what  their  geography, 
history,  physiology,  cosmology  were.” 
Here  is  the  “  Zeit-Geist”  with  a  vengeance, 
sweeping  away  at  one  brush  all  the  results 
of  Christian  thought !  The  Apostles’ 
Creed,  we  are  told,  is  “  the  popular  science 
of  Christianity;”  the  co-called  Nicene 
Creed,  “  the  learned  science”  of  the  same ; 
and  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  also 
“learned  science  like  the  Nicene  Creed, 
but  learned  science  which  has  fought  and 
got  ruffled  by  fighting,  and  is  fiercely  dic¬ 
tatorial  now  that  it  has  won ; — learned 
science  with  a  strong  dash  of  violent  and  vin¬ 
dictive  temper."  This  is  very  pretty  play 
on  the  part  of  our  theological  amateur. 
We  can  imagine  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
with  which  he  contemplated  this  effort  of 
creed-classification ;  but  it  is  easy  to  classify 
creeds,  or  do  anything  else,  when  we  have 
a  proud  confidence  in  our  own  opinion, 
and  know  so  well  how  everything  has  hap¬ 
pened.  We  have  heard  of  a  Professor  of 
Church  History  who,  when  questioned  as 
to  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and 
apologists  of  the  second  century,  that  tern- 
pus  dd7]Xiiv,  as  Scaliger  calls  it,  replied  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  these  writings ;  but 
“  what  with  the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  human  consciousness  on  the  other,”  he 
knew  very  well  what  must  have  happened 
in  that  century !  Mr.  Arnold,  without  ap¬ 
peal  to  these  aids,  can  tell  all  about  the 
three  great  Creeds  of  Christendom.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  can  explain  with  ease  the 
misdirected  criticism  and  futile  metaphysics 
out  of  which  “  the  whole  of  our  so  called 
orthodox  theology”  has  grown. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  reply 
to  such  light-headed  confidence.  Dog¬ 
matic  Theology  will  survive  Mr.  Arnold’s 
witticisms,  and  even  the  touch  of  that 
“  Ithuriel  spear  of  the  Zeit-Geist  ”  which 
he  evidently  thinks  he  wields  with  no  little 
effect.  But  apart  from  any  higher  con¬ 
siderations,  we  may  surely  urge  again  the 
absurdity  of  conceiving  the  development 


of  religious  thought,  or  any  other  mode  of 
thought,  after  such  a  manner.  In  every 
age  men  have  thought  more  or  less  deeply 
of  religion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  the  wisest  and  most  humble  no 
less  than  the  most  daring  and  speculative 
minds,  have  been  busy  with  its  great  facts 
and  questions.  If  they  lacked,  as  no  doubt 
they  did,  the  aids  of  modern  criticism,  they 
yet  knew  profoundly  the  necessities  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  the  realities  of  Reve¬ 
lation  were  living  and  present  to  them  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  this  criticism.  The  Creeds 
of  Christendom  have  been  the  fruit  of  all 
this  study  and  experience.  The  labors  of 
dogmatic  theologians  have  sought  to  or¬ 
ganise  the  highest  ideas  of  the  Church  from 
age  to  age.  They  may  have  sometimes 
passed  -beyond  the  range  of  permanent 
Christian  thought,  and  corrections  may 
await  the  extravagances  of  theology  as  of 
other  subjects.  But  the  great  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  have  sprung  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  Christian  consciousness ; 
they  are  its  living  utterance;  and  to  this 
day  they  continue  living  in  thousands  of 
Christian  hearts.  Do  they  not  still  witness 
to  a  far  grander  spirit  than  this  “  Zeit-Geist,” 
or  modern  spirit  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
but  whose  main  ambition  seems  to  be  to  in¬ 
sult  or  disparage  all  that  has  gone  before 
it  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  unscientific  than 
such  a  spirit  ?  It  is  the  very  apotheosis  of 
self-opinion  intoxicated  by  its  own  pride, 
and  flaunting  its  dogmatisms  with  a  crude 
audacity  in  the  face  of  preceding  dogmas. 
As  a  student  of  the  Bible  our  author  should 
have  learned  better  than  this.  To  his  ex- 
postulatory  and  clever  friends  who  knew  so 
much  in  their  time,  the  patriarchs.  Job 
says,  “No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  you  ;  but  I  have  un¬ 
derstanding  as  w’ell  as  you.”  Other  ages 
besides  ours  have  known  something  of  the 
Bible ;  the  doctors  and  theologians  of  the 
Church  have  not  quite  mistaken  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Literary  critics  like  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
their  “  wide  experience,”  and  the  “  Zeit- 
Geist  favoring,”  may  haply  add  something 
to  our  knowledge.  But  it  is  neither  modest 
nor  consistent  with  the  progress  of  truth 
that  they  should  claim  to  do  anything 
more. — BlackivoocTs  Magazine. 
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II  faut  dans  ce  bas  monde  aimer  beaucoup  de  choses. 

Pour  savoir  apris  tout  ce  qu'on  aime  le  mieux.. .. 

II  faut  fouler  au  pieds  des  fleurs  ^  peine  ^closes  ; 

II  faut  beaucoup  pleurer,  dire  beaucoup  d'adieux.... 
De  ces  biens  passagers  que  Ton  goQte  i  demi 

Le  meilleur  qui  nous  reste  est  un  ancien  ami, — 

Alfred  de  Musset  says,  in  his  sonnet  to 
Victor  Hugo:  anci  as  we  live  on  we  find 
out  who  are  in  truth  the  people  that  we 
have  really  loved,  which  of  our  companions 
belongs  to  us,  linked  in  friendship  as  well 
as  by  the  chances  of  life  or  relationship. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  until  they  are  gone 
that  we  discover  who  and  what  they  were 
to  us — those  “  good  friends  and  true”  with 
whom  we  were  at  ease,  tranquil  in  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  kind  presence.  Some  of  us, 
the  longer  we  live,  only  feel  mOre  and 
more  that  it  is  not  in  utter  loneliness  that 
the  greatest  peace  is  to  be  found.  A  little 
childs  starts  up  in  the  dark,  and  finding  it¬ 
self  alone,  begins  to  cry  and  toss  in  its  bed, 
as  it  holds  out  its  arms  in  search  of  a  pro¬ 
tecting  hand ;  and  men  and  women  seem 
for  the  most  part  true  to  this  first  childish 
instinct  as  they  awaken  suddenly:  (how 
strange  these  awakenings  are,  in  what  in¬ 
congruous  places  and  seasons  do  they  come 
to  us!)  People  turn  helplessly,  looking 
here  and  there  for  protection,  for  sympathy, 
for  affection,  for  charity  of  human  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  give  it  what  name  you  like,  it  is  the 
same  cry  for  companionship,  and  terror  of 
the  death  of  silence  and  absence.  Human 
Sympathy,  represented  by  inadequate 
words  or  by  clumsy  exaggeration,  by  feeble 
signs  or  pangs  innumerable,  by  sudden 
glories  and  unreasonable  ecstasies,  is,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  among  the  most 
reasonable  of  emotions.  It  is  life  indeed ; 
it  binds  us  to  the  spirit  of  our  race  as  our 
senses  bind  us  to  the  material  world,  and 
makes  us  feel  at  times  as  if  we  were  indeed 
a  part  of  nature  herself,  and  chords  respond¬ 
ing  to  her  touch. 

People  say  that  as  a  rule  men  are  truer 
friends  than  women — more  capable  of 
friendship.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  classi¬ 
cal  education  ?  Do  the  foot-notes  in 
which  celebrated  friendships  are  mention¬ 
ed  in  brackets,  stimulate  our  youth  to  imi¬ 
tate  those  stately  togas,  whose  names  and 
discourses  come  travelling  down  to  us 
through  two  thousand  years,  from  one 
country  to  another,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  from  one  langunge  to  another, 
until  they  flash  perhaps  into  the  pages  of 


Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  of  which  a  volume 
has  been  lent  to  me  from  the  study-table 
on  the  hill  ?  It  is  lying  open  at  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  friendship.  “  To  me  indeed,  though 
he  was  snatched  away,  Scipio  still  lives, 
and  will  always  live ;  for  I  love  the  virtue 
of  a  man,  and  assuredly  of  all  things  that 
either  fortune  or  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  have  none  which  I  can  compare  with 
the  friendship  of  Scipio.”  So  says  Cicero, 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Lajlius  and  of 
Bohn,  and  the  generous  thought  still  lives 
after  many  a  transmigration,  though  it  exists 
now  in  a  world  where  perhaps  friendship  is 
less  thought  of  than  in  the  days  when  Scipio 
was  mourned.  Some  people  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  gift  of  their  own  for  friendship ;  they 
transform  a  vague  and  abstract  feeling  for 
us  into  an  actual  voice  and  touch  and  re¬ 
sponse.  As  our  life  flows  on — “  a  torrent 
of  impressions  and  emotions  bounded  in  by 
custom,”  a  writer  calls  it  whose  own  deep 
torrent  has  long  since  overflowed  any  nar¬ 
row  confining  boundaries — the  mere  names 
of  our  friends  might  for  many  of  us  almost 
tell  the  history  of  our  own  lives.  As  one 
thinks  over  the  roll,  each  name  seems  a 
fresh  sense  and  explanation  to  the  past. 
Some,  which  seem  to  have  outwardly  but 
little  influence  on  our  fate,  tell  for  us  the 
whole  hidden  story  of  long  years.  One 
means  perhaps  passionate  emotion,  unrea¬ 
sonable  reproach,  tender  reconciliation ; 
another  may  mean  injustice,  forgiveness, 
remorse  ;  while  another  speaks  to  us  of  all 
that  we  have  ever  suffered,  all  that  we  hold 
most  sacred  in  life,  and  gratitude  and  trust 
unfailing.  There  is  one  name  that  seems 
to  me  like  the  music  of  Bach  as  I  think  of 
it,  and  another  that  seems  to  open  at  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  “  My  dearest 
friend,”  a  young  man  wrote  to  his  mother 
only  yesterday,  and  the  simple  words 
seemed  to  me  to  tell  the  whole  history  of 
their  lives. 

“  After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friend¬ 
ship,  peace  in  the  affections,  and  support 
of  the  judgment,  followeth  the  last  fruit, 
which  is  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kernels.  I  mean  aid  and  bearing  a 
part  in  all  actions  and  occasions,”  says 
Lord  Bacon,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  Cicero 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

To  be  in  love  is  a  recognised  state  ;  re¬ 
lationship  without  friendship  is  perhaps 
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too  much  recognised  in  civilized  communi¬ 
ties;  but  friendship,  that  best  blessing  of 
life,  seems  to  have  less  place  in  its  scheme 
than  almost  any  other  feeling  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  Of  course  it  has  its  own  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  outward  life  appears,  on  the 
whole,  more  given  to  business,  to  acquaint¬ 
ance,  to  ambition,  to  eating  and  drinking, 
than  to  the  friends  we  really  love  :  and 
time  passes,  and  convenience  takes  us  here 
and  there,  and  work  and  worry  (that  we 
might  have  shared)  absorb  us,  and  one 
day  time  is  no  more  for  our  friendship. 

One  or  two  of  my  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  friendship  of  late,  and  have  chosen  this 
theme  for  my  little  essay,  thinking  that  not 
the  least  lesson  in  life  is  surely  that  of 
human  sympathy,  and  that  to  be  a  good 
friend  is  one  of  the  secrets  that  comprise 
most  others.  And  yet  the  sacrifices  that 
we  usually  make  for  a  friend’s  comfort  or 
assistance  are  ludicrous  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  them.  “  One  mina,  two  minae ; 
are  there  settled  values  for  friends,  Antis- 
thenes,  as  there  are  for  slaves  ?  For  of 
slaves,  one  is  perhaps  worth  two  minae, 
another  not  even  half  a  mina,  another  five 
minae,  another  ten.”  Antisthenes  agrees, 
and  says  that  some  friends  are  not  even 
worth  half  a  mina ;  “  and  another,”  he 
says,  “  I  would  buy  for  my  friend  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  money  and  revenues  in 
the  world.” 

I  am  afraid  that  we  modern  Antisthenes 
would  think  a  month’s  income  a  serious 
sacrifice.  If  a  friend  is  in  trouble,  we 
leave  a  card  at  his  door,  or  go  the  length  of 
a  note,  perhaps.  We  absent  ourselves  for 
months  at  a  time  without  a  reason,  and 
yet  all  of  this  is  more  want  of  habit  than  of 
feeling  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
said  of  the  world  and  its  pompous  vanities, 
there  are  still  human  beings  among  us,  and, 
even  after  two  thousand  years,  true  things 
seem  to  come  to  life  again  and  again  for 
each  one  of  us,  in  this  sorrow  and  that 
happiness,  in  one  sympathy  and  another  ; 
and  one  day  a  vague  essay  upon  friendship 
becomes  the  true  story  of  a  friend. 

In  this  peaceful  island  from  whence  I 
write  we  hear  Cicero’s  voice,  or  listen  to  In 
Memoriam,  as  the  Friend  sings  to  us  of 
friendship  to  the  tune  of  the  lark’s  shrill 
voice,  or  of  the  wave  that  beats  away  our 
holiday  and  dashes  itself  upon  the  rocks  in 
the  little  bay.  The  sweet  scents  and  daz¬ 
zles  of  sunshine  seem  to  harmonise  with 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  2 


emotions  that  are  wise  and  natural,  and  it 
is  not  until  we  go  back  to  our  common 
life  that  we  realise  the  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  noble  souls  and  the  noisy 
bewildered  translation  into  life,  of  that  sol¬ 
emn  and  printed  silence. 

Is  it,  then, 'regret  for  buried  time. 

That  kecnlier  in  sweet  April  wakes. 

And  meets'the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 
The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime. 

Not  all  :  the  songs,  the  stirringi  air. 

The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust. 

Cry  thro’  the  scene  to  hearten  trust 
In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Here,  then,  and  at  peace,  and  out  of 
doors  in  the  spring-time,  we  have  leisure  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  indeed  some 
failure  in  the  scheme  of  friendship  and  in 
the  plan  of  that  busy  to-day  in  which  our 
lives  are  passed  ;  over-crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple,  with  repetition,  with  passing  care  and 
worry,  and  unsorted  material.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  possible  that  by  feeling,  and  feel¬ 
ing  alone,  some  check  may  be  given  to 
the  trivial  rush  of  meaningless  repetition  by 
which  our  time  is  frittered  away,  our  pre¬ 
cious  power  of  love  and  passionate  affec¬ 
tion  given  to  the  winds. 

Sometimes  we  suddenly  realise  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  kindness,  the  treasure 
of  faithful  protection,  that  we  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  owed  for  years,  for  our  creditor 
has  never  claimed  payment  or  reward,  and 
we  remember  with  natural  emotion  and 
gratitude  that  the  time  for  payment  is 
past ;  we  shall  be  debtors  all  our  lives 
long — debtors  made  richer  by  one  man’s 
generosity  and  liberal  friendship,  as  we 
may  be  any  day  made  poorer  in  heart  by 
unkindness  or  want  of  truth. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  passed 
from  among  us  whose  name  for  many,  for 
the  writer  among  the  rest,  spoke  of  a 
whole  chapter  in  life,  one  of  those  good 
chapters  to  which  we  go  back  again  and 
again.  This  friend  was  one  of  those  who 
make  a  home  of  life  for  others,  a  home  to 
which  we  all  felt  that  we  might  come  sure  of 
a  wise  and  unfailing  sympathy.  The  door 
opens,  the  friend  comes  in  slowly  with  a 
welcoming  smile  on  his  pale  and  noble 
face.  Where  find  more  delightful  com¬ 
panionship  than  his  ?  We  all  know  the 
grace  of  that  charming  improvised  gift  by 
which  he  seemed  able  to  combine  disjoint¬ 
ed  hints  and  shades  into  a  whole,  to 
weave  our  crude  talk  and  ragged  sugges¬ 
tions  into  a  complete  scheme  of  humo- 
iS 
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rous  or  more  serious  philosophy.  In 
some  papers  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Lomhill  Magazine,  called  “  Chapters 
on  Talk,”  a  great  deal  of  this  delightful  and 
pleasant  humor  appears. 

Occupying  a  foremost  position  among  these, 
I  find  a  small,  but  for  its  size  exceedingly  vigo¬ 
rous  and  active  member  of  the  garrulous  species, 
to  which  the  name  “  Perpetual-drop  Talker  ” 
may  perhaps  be  given  with  some  degree  of  pro¬ 
priety.  In  dealing  with  a  new  branch  of  science, 
as  I  aip  now  doing,  the  use  of  new  terms  is  inevi¬ 
table,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  one,  and  such 
other  technical  expressions  as  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  will  be 
favorably  received  by  talk-students  generally. 
The  Perpetual-drop  Talker  then — I  will  venture 
to  consider  the  term  as  accepted — is  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist  of  a  species  easily  recognisable  by  all 
persons  possessed  of  even  moderate  acuteness  of 
perception.  The  chief  and  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  him  is  that  his  chatter  is  incessant, 
and  that  there  issues  from  his  mouth  a  perpetual 
dribble  of  words,  which  convey  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  hear  them  no  sort  of  information 
w'orth  having,  no  new  thing  worth  knowing,  no 
idea  worth  listening  to.  These  talkers  are  found 
in  the  British  Isles  in  great  numbers.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  specimens.  If  you 
live  in  a  street,  and  will  only  sit  at  your  window 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  pass.  He  has  a  companion  with  him,  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  that  small  dropping  talk.  Perpetual 
Drop  points  with  his  stick,  calling  his  friend’s 
attention  to  a  baker’s  shop— what  is  he  saying  ? 
He  is  saying,  “Ah,  German,  you  see: 
Frantzmann,  German  name.  Great  many  Ger¬ 
man  bakers  in  London :  Germans  and  Scotch : 
nearly  all  bakers  are  either  one  or  the  other.’’ 
You  continue  to  watch,  and  you  observe  that  this 
loquacious  gentleman  is  again  pointing. 

“Where  you  see  those  houses,”  he  is  saying 
now,  “  there  were  nothing  but  green  fields  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Not  a  brick  to  be  seen  anywhere.” 
And  so  he  goes  on  commenting  on  everything. 
Whatever  his  senses  inform  him  of,  he  seems 
obliged  to  put  on  record.  “  Piebald  horse,”  he 
says,  as  one  goes  by  him  in  an  omnibus ;  or,  “  Cu¬ 
rious  smell,”  as  he  passes  the  fried-fish  stall. 
This  is  the  man  with  whom  we  have  all  travelled 
in  railway-trains.  He  proclaims  to  his  companion 
— a  person  much  to  be  pitied — the  names  of  the 
stations  as  the  train  arrives  at  each — “Ah,  Croy¬ 
don,”  he  says  ;  or  “  Ah,  Redhill, — going  to  stop, 
I  see.”  He  makes  his  comments  when  they  do 
stop.  “Little  girl  with  fruit,”  he  says;  or, 
“  Boy  with  papers.”  Very  likely  he  will  imitate 
the  peculiar  cry  of  this  last — “  Mornin’  papaw,” 
for  his  friend’s  benefit.  This  kind  of  talker  may 
be  studied  very  advantageously  in  railw'ay-trains. 
He  is  familiar  with  technical  terms.  He  remarks, 
when  there  is  a  stoppage,  that  we  are  “  being 
shunted  on  to  the  up-hne  till  the  express  goes  by.” 
Presently  there  is  a  shriek,  and  a  shake,  and  a 
whirl,  and  then  our  friend  looks  round  with 
triumph.  “That  was  it,”  he  says;  “Dover  ex¬ 
press,  down-line.”  This  is  a  very  wearying  per¬ 
sonage.  He  cannot  be  quiet.  If  he  is  positively 
run  out  and  without  a  remark  to  make,  he  will 
ask  a  question.  Instead  of  telling  you  what  the 
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station  is,  he  will  in  this  case  ask  you  to  tell  him. 

“  What  station  is  this  ?”  is  a  favorite  inquiry  with 
him.  He  doesn’t  want  to  know  :  he  is  not  going 
to  stop  at  it :  he  merely  asks  because  his  mouth  is 
full  of  words,  and  they  must  needs  dribble  out  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  this  case  it  takes  an  inter¬ 
rogative  form.  A  tiresome  individual  this :  one 
cannot  help  speculating  how  many  times  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
inform  his  fellow-creatures  that  the  morning  has 
been  fine  or  cold,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
weather  generally  seasonable,  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about  good 
listeners.  They  are  scarce,  almost  as  scarce  as 
good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist,  has 
but  a  moderate  opinion  of  himself,  is  possessed  of 
a  great  desire  of  information  on  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities.  It  is 
too  much  the  general  impression'that  listening  is  a 
merely  negative  proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far 
from  being  really  the  case.  A  perfectly  inert 
erson  is  not  a  good  listener,  any  more  than  a 
olster  is.  You  require  the  recipient  of  your  talk 
to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  feel  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  lis¬ 
ten  w'ell — as  to  do  anything  else  well — is  not 
easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well, 
as  we  observe  notably  in  the  conduct  of  bad  actors 
and  stage  amateurs,  who  break  down  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  perhaps  more  often  and  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other. 

But  it  is  even  more  in  his  society  than 
in  his  writing  that  our  friend  showed  him¬ 
self  as  he  was.  His  talking  was  unlike 
that  of  anybody  else;  it  sometimes  put 
me  in  mind  of  another  voice  out  of  the 
past.  There  was  an  earnest  wit,  a  gentle 
audacity  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
made  it  come  home  to  us  all.  Of  late,  E. 
R.  was  saying  he  spoke  with  a  quiet  and 
impressive  authority  that  we  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  acknowledged.  The  end  of  pain 
was  near.  Of  his  long  sufferings  he  never 
complained.  But  if  he  spoke  of  himself, 
it  was  with  some  kind  little  joke  or  hu¬ 
morous  conceit  and  allusion  to  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  endurance,  nor  was  it  until  after 
his  death  that  w’e  knew  what  his  martyr¬ 
dom  had  been,  nor  with  what  courage  he 
had  borne  it. 

He  thought  of  serious  things  very  con¬ 
stantly,  although  not  in  the  conventional 
manner.  One  of  the  last  times  that  we 
met  he  said  to  me,  “  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  unlike  that  of  an  earthly  father,  and 
that  as  an  earthly  father,  so  He  rejoices  in 
the  prosperity  and  material  well-doing  of 
his  children.”  Another  time,  quoting 
from  the  Roundabout  Papers,  he  said 
suddenly,  “  ‘  Be  good,  my  dear.’  Depend 
upon  it,  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
life ;  it  is  very  simple.” 
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Speaking  of  a  friend,  he  said  with  some 
emotion,  “  I  think  I  love  M.  as  well  as  if 
he  were  dead.” 

He  had  a  fancy,  that  we  all  used  to 
laugh  over  with  him,  of  a  great  central 
building,  something  like  the  Albert  Hall, 
for  friends  to  live  in  together,  with  galle¬ 
ries  for  the  sleepless  to  walk  in  at  night. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  think  that  al¬ 
lusions  so  personal  as  these  are  scarcely 
fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  but 
what  is  there  in  truth  more  unpersonal 
than  the  thought  of  a  wise  and  gentle 
spirit,  of  a  generous  and  truthful  life  ? 
Here  is  a  life  that  belongs  to  us  all ;  we 
have  all  been  the  better  for  the  existence 
of  the  one  man.  He  could  not  be  good 
without  doing  good  in  his  generation, 
nor  speak  the  truth  as  he  did  without 
adding  to  the  sum  of  true  things.  And 
the  lesson  that  he  taught  us  was — “  Let 
us  be  true  to  ourselves ;  do  not  let  us  be 
afraid  to  be  ourselves,  to  love  each  other 
and  to  speak  and  to  trust  in  each  other.” 

Last  night  the  moon  rose  very  pale  at 
first,  then  blushing  flame-like  through  the 
drifting  vapors  as  they  rose  far  beyond  the 
downs ;  a  great  black-bird  sat  watching 
the  shifting  shadowy  worlds  from  the  bare 


branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  colts  in  the  field 
set  off  scampering.  Later,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  the  mists  had  dissolved  into  a  si¬ 
lent  silver  and  nightingale-broken  dream — 
in  which  were  vaporous  downs,  moonlight, 
sweet  sudden  stars,  and  clouds  drifting, 

like  some  slow  flight  of  silver  birds.  L - 

took  us  to  a  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  his 
father’s  garden.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
night  lay  spread  before  us,  bounded  by 
dreams.  For  a  minute  we  stood  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  monotonous  wave  that 
beats  away  our  time  in  this  pleasant  place, 
and  then  it  ceased — and  in  the  utter  si¬ 
lence  a  cuckoo  called,  and  then  the  night¬ 
ingale  began,  and  then  the  wave  answered 
once  more.  It  will  all  be  a  dream  to¬ 
morrow,  as  we  stumble  into  the  noise,  and 
light,  and  work  of  life  again.  Monday 
comes  commonplace,  garish,  and  one  can 
scarce  believe  in  the  mystical  Sunday 
night.  And  yet  this  tranquil  Sunday 
night  is  more  true  than  the  flashiest  gas- 
lamp  in  Piccadilly.  Natural  things  seem 
inspired  at  times,  and  beyond  themselves, 
and  to  carry  us  upwards  and  beyond  our 
gas-lamps ;  so  do  people  seem  revealed  to 
to  us  at  times  in  the  night,  when  all  is 
peace. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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But  for  Pepys  and  Evelyn  we  should 
know  but  little  of  the  social  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  host  of  letter 
w-riters — Walpole,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu,  at  the  head  of  them — may  be 
said  to  have  photographed  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  for  us.  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  some  others  succeeded ;  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  have  revelations 
exclusively  of  the  first  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  most  important  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  is 
the  late  Sir  George  Jackson,  whose  recent¬ 
ly  published  volumes  will  afford  us  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  times  in  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  were  young  and  had  swains  at 
their  feet — unless  war  called  them  away. 

Gay  people  on  the  continent  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  war  broke  out  in  1803, 
and  the  French  government  issued  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  all  English  persons  on 
whom  hands  could  be  laid.  Bath  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  absentees  ;  but  their  difficulty 


was  how  to  return.  All  who  were  in 
France  were  made  prisoners.  A  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight  of  crowds  of  English  travel¬ 
lers  from  Geneva  suddenly  took  place. 
They  were  not  safe  on  any  part  of  the 
Continent ;  but  some,  in  disguise  and  on 
foot,  reached  Berlin,  others  got  to  the  sea 
and  arrived  in  England  ;  but  Bath  was 
not  sensible  of  any  increase  in  numbers  or 
gaiety,  for  the  times  were  out  of  joint, 
though  dowagers  still  played  whist  and 
young  couples  danced  minuets. 

Many  of  those  who  were  shut  up  at 
Verdun  chafed  under  the  restraint  as  in¬ 
tolerable.  Some,  however,  bore  it  phi¬ 
losophically,  others  gaily.  A  few  took  to 
French  mistresses  ;  other  few  to  French 
w'ives.  The  French  officials  made  “  a  good 
thing”  out  of  those  who  had  money, 
granting  them  partial  liberty  for  so  many 
days  or  hours,  accordin  g  to  the  “  conside¬ 
ration.”  Two  or  three,  having  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  their  bribes,  at  last 
took  “  French  leave,”  and  were  lucky  in 
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not  being  recaptured.  Their  course  is  not 
to  be  commended.  We  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  when  a 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  refused  to  have  his 
parole,  used  to  tell  the  governor  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant,  as  he  would  be  off  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  ultimately  kept  his  word,  broke 
prison,  and  found  his  painful  way  to 
England. 

The  seriousness  of  the  times  and  their 
events  little  affected  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  indeed  thought  to  be  ill  in  the 
early  part  of  1804 ;  but  the  illness  arose,  it 
was  said,  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  so  drunk, 
for  three  whole  days,  that  the  former  at 
last  fell  like  a  pig,  and  would  have  died 
like  one,  but  for  prompt  and  copious  bleed¬ 
ing.  How  rude  the  “  first  gentleman” 
could  be,  when  he  chose,  to  his  wife,  is 
well-known.  At  a  drawing  room,  held  by 
Queen  Charlotte  in  June  1807,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  present, 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  Princess.  Turn¬ 
ing  his  back  upon  her,  he  stood  between 
her  and  the  Queen,  and  as  long  as  the 
Princess  remained  he  kept  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  sisters,  thereby  preventing 
them  from  addressing  a  word  to  his  wife. 
This  feeling  against  his  wife  he  paraded 
everywhere.  He  was  jealous  of  her  popu¬ 
larity — quite  unnecessarily,  for  she  made 
herself  ridiculous,  and  the  subject  of  scorn¬ 
ful  criticism,  by  her  lavish  display  at  even¬ 
ing  parties  of  her  protuberant  beauties. 
At  these  parties,  the  Prince  would  stare  at 
ladies  whom  he  knew,  without  speaking  to 
them.  His  condescending  speech  was  ad¬ 
dressed  only  to  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  and  her  sister.  Lady  Haggerstone. 
The  first  of  these  ladies  lived  at  Brighton 
with  the  state  of  a  queen  and  the  spirit  of 
a  goddess  of  mirth.  Meanwhile,  his 
Royal  Highrtess  flirted  with  his  “  fiiture 
Duchess,”  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
One  of  Queen  Fitzherbert’s  merriest  tales 
related  how  a  man  had  sent  to  her  some 
lemonade  powders  he  had  invented,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  highly  approved 
and  constantly  used  by  the  Marchioness 
in  question. 

In  1802  Bath  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
froni  the  Duke  of  York.  He  brought  the 
Duchess  with  him,  and  left  her  there  next 
day.  Her  friends  reported  that  she  had 
been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  one  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  pet  dogs,  and  that  the  wound  was 
privately  pumped  upon  daily.  But  the 


public  story  was,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  lost  200,000/.  at  play,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  break  up  his  town  establish¬ 
ment.  The  scandalous  story  of  the  Duke 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  a  mistress,  who  sold 
places  and  commissions,  is  pleasantly  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  incident  respecting  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  mistress, 
Mrs.  Jourdan — Lieutenant  Fitzclarence,  in 
1809.  He  was  in  Spain  with  our  army  in 
that  year,  and  he  reversed  La  Fontaine’s  fa¬ 
ble  of  the  mule  who  was  always  talking  of 
his  mother  the  mare,  but  said  little  of  his 
father  the  ass.  The  Lieutenant  was  the 
foolish  aide-de-camp  of  a  foolish  General 
Shaw,  who  was  always  showing  him  about 
to  the  Spaniards,  as  the  King  of  England’s 
grandson. 

That  grandson  was  about  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Continent  in 
1813,  but  ministers  changed  their  minds. 
They  were  afraid  he  would  write  every¬ 
thing  to  his  father,  who  would  publish  it 
in  Bond  Street ;  and  so  the  gentleman  was 
kept  at  home  to  sun  himself  in  the  bow 
window  at  White’s. 

The  grandest  fete  of  sixty  years  since 
was  the  one  given  by  the  Prince,  at  Carl¬ 
ton  House,  in  1811.  The  King  was  in 
such  ill  health  and  the  Princess  Amelia 
in  such  a  precarious  condition  that  it  was 
often  deferred;  and  Jekyll  remarked  that 
no  one  could  ever  again  say,  “  Fixed  as 
fate  !”  At  length  it  came  off,  and,  for  one 
happy  invited  guest,  made  a  hundred  mad 
who  were  not  invited.  The  Queen  and 
Princesses  declined  to  be  present ;  but  Louis 
the|Eighteenth  and  thesad-looking  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  appeared  there,  and  the 
Prince  received  the  former  as  a  sovereign 
de  facto.  “  I  am  only  a  Comte  de  Lille,” 
said  Louis  modestly.  “  Sire,”  said  the 
Prince,  “  you  are  the  King  of  France  and 
Navarre  and  he  treated  his  guest  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Both  the  Prince’s  wives  (Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  the  Princess  of  Wales) 
sat  at  home  by  themselves  ;  but  the  “  fa¬ 
vorite”  was  honored  by  a  command  to  a  t- 
tend  the  festival.  One  of  the  Prince’s 
ideas  was  to  divorce  his  second  wife  and 
shut  her  up  in  Holyrood  House  for  ever. 
This  grand  fete,  it  may  be  added,  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  fight  that  was  to  come  off  between 
the  Baltimore  negro,  Molyneux,  and  the 
chief  of  English  boxers,  Tom  Cribb  !  It 
was  a  time,  moreover,  when  later  hours  be¬ 
gan  to  be  fashionable.  We  hear  of  a  ball 
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lasting  from  twelve  till  eight ;  and  of  an¬ 
other  at  which  the  majority  of  dancers 
kept  it  up  till  ten  in  the  morning. 

We  go  back  a  couple  of  years,  in  order 
to  remark  that  in  1809,  while  there  was  no 
lack  of  enjoyment  among  optimists,  the 
press  saw  the  worst  side  of  everything; 
and  the  Times  especially  denied  or  ex¬ 
plained  away  our  victories  generally,  and 
that  of  Talavera  in  particular.  The  pub¬ 
lic  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  ill-inform¬ 
ed  as  to  what  was  being  done  abroad  as 
they  are  now  by  “  our  own  correspon¬ 
dents,”  who  are  sent  to  describe  battle¬ 
fields  or  other  troublesome  matters,  and 
who  write  columns  on  the  boiling  of  their 
eggs  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  laundresses. 
“  It  is  too  much,”  says  Jackson,  “  to  hear 
the  victory  of  Talavera  called  in  question 
by  the  Times  ;  a  victory  as  honorable  to 
British  arms  and  British  generalship  as 
any  they  ever  achieved.  That  paper 
should  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  Al- 
berche.  I  have  not  patience  to  read  it.” 

In  1814  the  Prince  Regent  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  for  his  life.  On  one  of  his 
evenings  of  ennui  he  sent  for  George  Col- 
man  to  come  from  the  King’s  Bench, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  amuse  him. 
Court  jester  and  prince,  they  passed  the 
night,  drinking  and  fooling,  till  six  o’clock, 
when  his  Highness  was  carried  to  bed  in 
an  apoplexy,  from  which  he  only  recover¬ 
ed  at  the  cost  of  seven  and  twenty  ounces 
of  blood  !  He  was  as  near  death  at  this 
critical  juncture  as  a  man  could  be  and 
yet  live.  His  constitution,  however,  car¬ 
ried  him  through.  When  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns  entered  London  fie  was  ready  for  all 
tfie  duties  and  eager  for  all  tlie  pleasures 
tfiat  the  occasion  offered  ;  but  he  shocked 
some  people  on  one  occasion  by  presiding 
at  a  public  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

That  English  society  wanted  refinement 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  When  Mr.  Jackson  re¬ 
turned  from  long  diplomatic  service  abroad 
in  1806,  he  dined  one  day  at  Lord  West¬ 
moreland’s.  The  guests  were  chiefly  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  were  as  much  out  of  their  ele¬ 
ment  in  English  society  as  the  young  di¬ 
plomatist  says  he  was  after  the  sociability, 
ease  and  elegance  of  the  society  at  foreign 
courts  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed. 

Some  of  that  foreign  society  was  quite 
as  free  as  it  was  easy.  Jackson  and 


other  Englishmen  at  the  Prussian  court 
were  admitted  to  the  morning  toilette  of 
Madame  de  Vos,  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
grande  maitresse.  While  under  the  hands 
of  her  hairdresser  she  laughed  and  flirted 
with  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
paid  tribute  to  her  beauty  and  its  uses  by 
making  her  presents  of  wine  and  tea,  and 
other  English  matters,  which  she  greedily 
accepted.  There  are  three  things,  says 
the  Welsh  proverb,  which  always  swallow 
and  are  never  satisfied  —  the  grave,  the 
sea,  and  a  king’s  concubine. 

Austerlitz  killed  Pitt  as  surely  as  Trafal¬ 
gar  killed  Nelson.  Each  died  for  his 
country,  but  that  country  mourned  more 
deeply  for  the  great  admiral,  stricken 
down  in  the  battle  where  he  was  the  vic¬ 
tor,  than  it  did  for  the  great  minister  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  last  book 
he  read,  at  Bath,  was  Miss  Owenson’s 
(Lady  Morgan’s)  ‘  Novice  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nic.’  That  now  unreadable  romance,  Pitt 
said,  he  could  not  lay  down  till  he  had 
finished  it,  and  thence  did  the  ‘  Novice  ’ 
come  to  be  the  rage  for  a  time.  People 
almost  fought  to  obtain  it  at  the  libraries, 
and  nothing  in  literature  was  talked  of 
but  a  book  which  has  long  since  fallen 
out  of  literature  and  of  memory  altogether. 
People,  too,  fought  for  another  novel,  ‘  A 
Winter  in  London,’  in  which  fashionable 
life  was  illustrated  by  an  incapable  whose 
name  and  whose  work  are  equally  wrapt 
in  oblivion. 

Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival 
Pitt.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1806.  A  week  previously,  when  he  was 
already  dying,  he  transacted  public  busi¬ 
ness.  He  gave  an  audience  in  his  bed¬ 
room  to  George  Jackson,  with  instructions 
as  to  how  the  latter  was  to  act  on  his  new 
mission  to  Germany.  There  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  in 
the  scene.  When  Jackson  was  announced 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  complete  dishabille,  was  in 
the  room.  In  her  flurry  she  slipped  into 
a  closet,  and,  as  the  interview  was  pro¬ 
longed,  the  lightly-draped  lady  kept  sig¬ 
nalling  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  if  he  alone  could 
hear  her,  by  little  coughs  and  murmurs, 
to  warn  him  not  to  over-exert  himself,  or 
to  dismiss  the  envoy,  that  she  might  be  set 
free.  At  a  moment  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  between  the 
minister  and  his  agent  the  fair  captive 
tapped  at  the  panel,  asked  if  the  young 
gentleman  was  not  gone,  and  complained 
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of  being  cold.  The  dying  statesman 
looked  at  Jackson  with  a  languid  smile, 
and  with  friendly  wishes  bade  him  farewell 
— as  it  proved,  for  ever. 

Descending  to  minor  legislators,  we 
meet  with  an  Irish  M.P.,  who,  being  told 
that  the  favor  he  asked  would  be  granted 
on  condition  of  his  supporting  goverment, 
replied  that  he  would  not  give  his  constant 
support  for  so  paltry  a  favor.  The  Irish 
member  obtained  the  favor,  and  voted 
twice  for  government  in  payment  for  it. 
This  was  better  diplomacy  than  Sir  Charles 
Stuart’s  (Marquis  of  Londonderry),  who, 
when  named  to  a  post  in  Germany,  told 
people  that  he  was  going  to  Spain,  by 
way  of  being  diplomatic.  We  were  un¬ 
lucky  in  our  leading  diplomatists  generally 
at  that  time.  Lord  Aberdeen  may  serve 
as  an  example.  He  went  to  Toplitz,  as 
English  ambassador,  and  had  the  bad 
taste  and  idiotic  indiscretion  to  say  one 
day,  openly  at  dinner,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  undertaking,  and  would  not  go 
on  with  it  to  keep  the  crowns  on  the  allied 
heads!  One  qualification  w-as  necessary 
to  even  a  decently  moderate  success, 
namely,  the  ability  to  speak  French ;  but 
Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  could  not  speak 
two  w'ords  of  French,  but  had  the  folly  to 
tell  everybody  who  addressed  him  in  that 
language  that  he  hated  it.  There  was  in 
some  persons  as  much  bad  taste  in  acts  as 
there  was  in  others  in  words;  and  it  is 
not  without  surprise  that  we  hear  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  sight- seers  who  would  pass  the 
morning  amid  the  horrors  of  a  field  of  re¬ 
cent  battle,  and  the  evening  at  the  play, 
philandering  with  ladies  and  talking  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  we  hear  of  the  gayest  and  most  gi¬ 
gantic  of  picnics,  where  luxury  abounded, 
while,  within  a  few  rail-s,  French  soldiers 
were  dropping  dead  with  hunger  as  they 
slowly  retreated. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  the  Queen  of  Brighton,  if 
not  of  England,  and  she  was  popularly 
called  “  Mrs.  Prince.”  She  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  queen-like  women  that 
ever  lived;  and  stood  in  favorable  con¬ 
trast  with  Lady  Holland,  who  is  justly  de¬ 
scribed  as  fussy,  almost  rude,  straining  at 
effect,  and  losing  it  in  the  very  effiirt. 
There  was  another  lady  then  in  England 
striving  to  be  effective,  Madame  de  Stael ; 
and  she  (who  horrified  Henry  Brougham) 
was  pronounced  by  female  critics  as  “  too 


anxious  to  glitter  to  be  intrinsically  good.” 
A  still  more  remarkable  woman  of  that 
day  was  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  She  was 
at  a  party  at  Lady  Heathcote’s.  had  been 
flirting  and  quarrelling  with  Lord  Byron, 
and  therefore  “  stabbed  herself  with  a 
knife  at  supper,  so  that  the  blood  flew 
about  her  neighbors.”  When  she  came 
to,  after  a  faint,  a  glass  of  water  was 
handed  to  her,  but  she  smashed  the  glass 
and  cut  herself  with  the  pieces.  “  A  little 
discipline,”  said  Francis  Jackson,  “will 
bring  these  school-girl  fancies  into  order.” 
A  good  deal  of  disorder  was  to  be  found 
at  breakfast  as  well  as  at  supper-tables. 
Lady  Caroline  Hood  was,  probably,  coun-* 
selled  not  to  go  to  the  Regent’s  “  break¬ 
fast  ”;  but  ladies  will,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  disregard  friends  and  doctors 
also.  Lady  Caroline  went,  and  had  only 
herself  to  blame  when  she  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  wrapped  up  in  blankets. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  conduct  at  Brighton 
was  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  Mrs, 
Gunn,  the  bathing-woman,  invariably  ad¬ 
dressed  hep  .as  “  Mrs.  Prince”  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  live  at  the  level  of  that  dignity. 
She  held  afternoon  gossips  in  her  little 
drawing  room,  hung  with  black  profiles 
(her  salon  attx  silhouettes').  Only  guests 
of  distinction  were  admitted  here  to  ex¬ 
change  the  stories  of  the  day  for  piquant 
anecdotes  and  a  cup  of  tea.  There,  too, 
M.  le  Prince  was  a  subject  of  discussion. 
His  sayings  and  doings  were  pretty  freely 
handled.  It  was  all  done  with  gusto,  and 
elicited  much  mirth ;  but  some  visitors, 
who  were  glad  to  be  there,  professed  to 
think  it  all  very  very  naughty  and  in  the 
worst  taste. 

The  fair  one  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  fairest  where  all  were  fair — the  reign¬ 
ing  queen  of  beauty  in  fact — was  Miss 
Rumbold,  daughter  of  Sir  George.  She 
was  a  “  dashing”  beauty ;  but  if  to  be 
beautiful  was  not  common,  to  be  dashing 
was  to  be  fashionable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Miss  Rumbold  attended  so  little  to  the 
hints  and  admonitions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  that  the  love  of  showing  off  an 
amazingly  fine  ankle  prevented  more  than 
one  offer  from  among  the  crowd  of  her 
adorers.  The  same  pretty  vanity  was 
strong  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  a  later 
period,  but  Prince  Leopold  was  not  kept 
thereby  from  being  a  suitor.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  gentlemen  were,  after  all, 
not  so  particular  as  the  adorers  of  Miss 
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Rumbold,  if  Texier  trul^  said  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  (whose  beauty  he  was  always  praising 
in  her  presence)  that  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  lords,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  the  happiest  of  men  to  have  her  for 
his  own. 

The  utmost  regularity  was  not  incompa¬ 
tible  with  much  eccentricity  in  many  of 
the  foremost  individuals  of  the  time.  One 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  arranged 
his  movements  for  a  whole  year  in  advance, 
and  if  one  went  wrong,  his  Grace  was  put 
out  for  six  or  eight  months  together.  The 
silent  Duke  was  under  the  thumb  of  his 
rattling  Duchess,  who  used  to  laugh  at  his 
announcement,  on  starting  for  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  of  the  precise  moment  of  his  return, 
and  what  dishes  were  to  be  ready  for  him 
on  his  arrival.  He  would  be  there,  D.V., 
of  course ;  but  in  any  case,  there  he  would 
be.  The  Duchess  was  as  irregular  as  the 
Duke  was  the  opposite.  His  obedience 
to  her  was  that  of  Jerry  Sneak.  She 
would  cry  out  in  a  room  full  of  people, 
Johnny,  do  this  ;  Johnny,  do  that ;  Johnny 
I  did  not  see  you  bow  to  such  a  ])erson ! 
Speak  to  him  directly,  and  speak  German, 
Johnny — and  Duke  Johnny  answered  not, 
but  like  a  good  boy,  unhesitatingly  obeyed. 

Lady  Holland,  fanciful,  sharp,  and  im¬ 
pertinent,  did  not  attract  Jackson’s  brother 
Francis.  Clever,  he  allowed  that  wayward 
lady  to  be,  but  not  a  wit  of  the  quality  she 
would  fain  have  been  thought.  “  There 
is  too  much  effort — a  straining  after  effect 
in  all  she  says  and  does ;  and  the  effect  is 
not  always  what  she  wishes  or  imagines  it 
to  be.” 

In  behalf  of  some  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  time,  government  officials  cheated  their 
own  revenue  department  without  scruple. 
Jackson  was,  one  day  in  1810,  amused  to 
find  the  “  subs”  at  the  Foreign  Office  very 
anxious,  at  Lord  Wellesley’s  suggestion,  to 
devise  means  of  getting  a  box  of  shoes 
which  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  for  Lady 
Holland,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Custom  House  officers.  Lady  Holland 
was  capricious,  and  as  often  insolent  as  ci¬ 
vil  ;  but  she  was  not  mean,  like  Lady 
Hyde  Parker,  who  gave  a  ball  to  a  crowd 
of  guests  and  sent  them  home  without 
supper.  By  the  way,  when  there  was  a 
ball  at  Buckingham  House,  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  century,  no  guests  under  the 
rank  of  earls’  sons  and  daughters  were  in¬ 
vited  ;  but  this  exclusiveness  had  to  be  laid 
aside. 


Nearly  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
queen  of  hearts  in  London  who  broke  as 
many  as  she  could,  voluntarily  or  involun¬ 
tarily.  She  was  a  Miss  Acklom,  daughter 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  squire.  Down  at 
Exmouth,  amid  the  loveliness  and  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  place,  the  nymph  and  a  gallant 
officer  named  Tilson  fell  in  love,  or  seemed 
to  do  so,  with  each  other.  The  warrior, 
at  all  events,  was  deeply  smitten,  and  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  plunge  him  still  deeper  in 
love ;  but,  almost  at  the  church  door,  the 
cruel  nymph  declined  to  go  further.  The 
lover  went  straightway  abroad.  After  a 
while.  Miss  Acklom  was  subdued  by  an¬ 
other  wooer,  Mr.  Maddox;  the  beauty 
consented  to  become  his  wife.  As  the 
time  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  the  lady’s 
grandfather  died.  She  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing,  ami  came  out  of  it  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  quality  to  put  her  lover  into  it ; 
namely,  that  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
Like  Tilson,  Maddox  sought  solace  in 
going  to  the  stirring  scenes  abroad.  Jack- 
son  wrote  from  his  quarters  at  Dijon,  in 
1814,  that  the  swain  so  ill-treated  by  Venus 
was  “  trying  his  luck  with  Mars,  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  ....  From  being  a  very  handsome 
and  lively-tempered  young  man,  he  has 
become  quite  the  reverse.”  While  two 
lovers  were  despairing  a  third  presented 
himself.  He  was  no  other  than  that  Lord 
Althorpe,  who  became  so  distinguished  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  statesman 
and  a  minister.  My  lord  was  accepted. 
Just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to  take 
place  this  third  lover’s  grandmother  died; 
whereupon  the  nymph  put  on  mourning 
and  went  down  to  Bath  to  live  in  retire¬ 
ment.  Old  Mrs.  Jackson  prophesied  that 
Miss  Acklom  would,  on  coming  out  of 
mourning,  jilt  the  heir  to  an  earldom  as 
she  had  done  “  poor  Maddox.”  George 
replied  that  Tilson  had  recently  returned 
to  England,  a  general,  and  “  this  perhaps 
may  win  her  smiles  again.”  Lord  Althorpe 
proved  to  be  the  successful  swain.  Esther 
Acklom  married  him,  about  a  month  after 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  presaged  that  she  would 
play  her  lover  false.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  Aprii  181 5,  and  in  little  more 
than  three  years  the  once  volatile  nymph 
was  carried  to  her  grave,  leaving  a  child¬ 
less  widower  to  mourn  a  good  wife’s  loss. 

The  great  scandal  in  high  life  within  the 
first  ten  years  of  this  century  was  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Paget,  afterwards  the  cele¬ 
brated  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  with  Lady 
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Charlotte,  wife  of  Henry  Wellesley,  nephew 
of  the  subsequently  famous  Arthur,  and 
better  known  to  us  as  the  first  Lord  Cow¬ 
ley.  All  the  world  of  fashion  had  seen 
what  was  going  on  except  the  lady’s  hus¬ 
band.  The  guilty  parties  pleaded  uncon¬ 
trollable  passion.  The  seducer  abandoned 
his  wife  and  eight  children,  the  lady  left  a 
husband  .and  four  children;  but  she  asked 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  break  the  matter  gently 
to  their  father.  Lord  Paget,  who  had  told 
his  father  that  he  had  sought  death  in  bat¬ 
tle  in  order  to  avoid  the  social  catastrophe, 
was  challenged  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  Lady 
Charlotte’s  brother.  The  Colonel  declar¬ 
ed  that  one  of  them  must  die;  but  Lord 
Paget  declined  the  chance  on  the  ground 
that  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  Colonel’s 
sister.  To  this  lady  he  was  married  in 
i8io,  in  which  year  his  union  with  his  first 
wife  was  dissolved,  and  that  lady  became 
Duchess  of  Argyle. 

Provincial  fine  society  was  somewhat 
rough  but  hearty ;  “  all  very  friendly  and 
hospitable ;  but  as  regards  stuffing  it  would 
be  difficult,  I  confess,  to  excel  them.” 
The  allusion  is  to  a  Northumbrian  high 
sheriffs  dinner  party.  At  Brighton,  de¬ 
scribed  in  1809  as  a  dangerous  rival  to 
Bath,  we  are  at  a  ball  given  by  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  “  good  people  who  have 
more  money  than  sense  or  acquaintances, 
but  who  made  up  for  the  latter  deficiency 
by  giving  balls  to  all  whom  they  did  not 
know  and  the  few  whom  they  did.”  Illus¬ 
trious  strangers  went  to  dance,  eat  suppers, 
and  drink  champagne,  and  perhaps  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Parker,  who  told  everybody  on 
coming  in,  and  by  way  of  compliment, 
that  she  had  been  disappointed  of  ihe  flow¬ 
er  of  her  party — some  three  or  four  person¬ 
ages  who  could  not  come.  The  lady  was, 
after  all,  not  such  a  fool  as  she  looked. 
There  was  good  satirical  humor  (when  she 
went  up  to  Lady  Boyne,  who  was  then  in 
deep  mourning  for  her  daughter)  in  her  re¬ 
quest  to  the  exemplary  mother  to  open  the 
ball!  And  apropos  to  Brighton,  now  so 
rich  in  vehicles,  we  smile  at  the  record  of 
the  extortion  of  Brighton  chairmen  in  1809, 
and  how  they  were  brought  to  their  senses 
by  an  ex-coachman  to  a  gentleman.  This 
Jehu  bought  the  old  blue  coach  of  the 
Blackburns,  with  the  cock  and  trumpet 
upon  it,  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Bath ; 
putting  a  pair  of  horses  to  it,  the  owner 
conveyed  people  all  over  the  town  at  a 
shilling  per  person  for  the  trip,  before  mid- 
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night,  and  one-and-sixpence  after.  While 
the  chairmen  stood  upon  their  rights,  earn¬ 
ing  nothing,  this  clever  coachman  whipped 
up  a  very  pretty  little  fortune. 

One  of  the  most  pushing  and  successful 
men  in  Bath  in  1809  was  Sigmond,  who, 
after  being  a  footman  in  Germany,  set  up 
as  a  dentist  in  the  City  of  Hot  Waters. 
His  wife  had  been  his  mistress.  The  two 
together  made  more  dash  and  lived  at 
more  expense  than  almost  anybody  in  that 
city.  They  once  invited  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester  to  a  grand  supper,  and  he  so  far  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  as  to  send  one  of  his 
gentlemen  to  represent  him.  People  of 
better  standing  than  the  footman-dentist 
and  his  married  mistress  hardly  behaved 
better.  The  mother  of  Sir  George  J ackson 
remembered  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Bath,  and  she  could  not  imagine  how 
Mrs.  Piozzi  could  tolerate  so  coarse  and 
bear-like  a  person  as  the  Doctor ;  though 
the  Doctor’s  coarseness  was  matched  by 
the  lady’s  levity.  “  Their  manners,”  Mrs. 
Jackson  wrote  to  her  son,  “  were  more  dis¬ 
gusting  than  pleasing  to  most  persons .  .  . 
they  both  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
themselves.” 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  locomotion 
was  considered  rapid  when  the  Newcastle 
mail  left  that  northern  town  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  reached  London  on  the  en¬ 
suing  Wednesday  at  5  a.m.  In  these  days 
of  electric  cables  and  telegraphs,  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  read  of  the  method  taken  by  a 
Rothschild  to  obtain  news.  \Ve  had  not 
then  got  so  far  as  sending  or  receiving  news 
by  carrier  pigeons.  In  February  1807 
Jackson  arrived  in  London  from  Munich. 
The  head  of  the  Rothschild  firm,  hearing 
of  the  arrival,  w^aited  on  the  diplomatist, 
and,  as  the  latter  said,  probed  him  dexter¬ 
ously  to  elicit  any  secrets  he  might  possess 
relative  to  Prussian  financial  difficulties 
and  state  affairs  generally.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  as  ill  off  occasionally  as  the 
financier,  ^hey  at  one  time  depended  on 
the  French  papers  for  news  from  abroad, 
and  for  the  loan  of  these,  ministers  were 
indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Looking  into  private  life,  we  find  various 
illustrations  of  its  character.  While  war 
was  raging  abroad  the  waltz  conquered  the 
prudes  of  Bath,  who,  after  gracefully  bat¬ 
tling  against  it,  embraced  it  and  their  part¬ 
ners  therein  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Those 
were  the  days  of  heavy  postage ;  and  we 
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read  of  a  lady  who  thought  to  cheat  the 
revenue  by  stuffing  a  hare  sent  to  a  friend, 
with  letters,  which  that  friend  was  to  hand 
over  according  to  the  addresses.  The  in¬ 
genious  method  failed,  inasmuch  as  the 
cook  who  received  the  hare  tossed  all  the 
rumpled  and  blood-stained  letters  with 
which  it  was  lined  into  the  fire. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  had  the  affairs  of 
the  world  to  set  down  on  paper,  and  often 
rose  from  the  table  where  he  was  writing 
despatches  only  to  catch  a  hasty  glance  at 
a  battle,  or  to  be  off  in  a  hurry,  hardly  press¬ 
ed  by  a  victorious  foe,  he  was  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  commissions  from  thoughtless  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  asked  him  to  purchase  for 
them  carriages  and  horses,  others  hammers 
and  nails;  and,  wrote  his  mother,  “  If  in 
the  course  of  your  rambles  through  Saxony 
or  Silesia  you  can  meet  with  a  piece  of 
fine  cambric  for  handkerchiefs  pray  secure 
it  for  me,  as  cambric  is  now  of  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  in  this  country.”  Thousands  of 
men  were  bleeding  to  death  for  want  of 
bandages,  and  the  easy-going  old  lady  at 
Bath  could  think  only  of  cheap  handker¬ 
chiefs  for  herself.  « 

Qne  incident  of  the  times  reads  like  a 
page  or  two  from  Fielding.  It  refers  to 
the  Irish  servant,  Pat  O’Raffer,  who  was 
with  George  Jackson  in  Bohemia.  Pat 
was  as  lean  as  if  he  had  lived  for  a  month 
at  a  French  table  d’hote.  In  Bath,  when 
his  master  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rum- 
bold,  Pat  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold’s 
maid.  In  absence,  however,  the  abigail 
gave  her  company  to  another  young  man, 
but  Pat  continued  to  write  to  her  “  a  very 
pretty  letter”  all  the  same.  As  one  of 
these  letters  especially  contained  a  good 
deal  of  political  and  personal  gossip,  which 
began  to  spread  through  Bath,  old  Mrs. 
Jackson  thought  it  would  be  well  to  se¬ 
cure  it,  and  to  stop  the  writing  of  similar 
epistles  for  the  future ;  and  she  sent  for  the 
damsel,  with  the  success  narrated  below. 

“  The  good,  stupid  wench  mentioned  regretfully 
that  the  postage  was  two  shillings  and  ninepence. 
I  said,  ‘  Susan,  this  long  story  about  things  that 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  can  take  no  interest  in, 
my  good  girl,  has  cost  you,  it  seems,  far  more 
than  it  is  worth.’  ‘  Yes  indeed,  ma’am,’  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  it  has.  I  like  very  well  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Raffer,  but  I  do  wish  he  would  pay  the  pos¬ 
tage.’  ‘  Has  this  thoughtless  man  often  put  you 
to  the  expense?’  I  inquired.  ‘Oh,  no,  ma’am; 
it’s  the  first  since  he  went ;  but  he  says  he  shall 
write  again.’  ‘Shall  you  answer  it,  Susan?’  I 
asked.  ‘  Lor,  ma’am,’  she  said,  ‘  I  should  never 
know  where  to  find  a  place  to  begin  upon. 


Doesn’t  you  think,  ma’am,  it’s  more  like  a  piece 
of  reading  in  the  newspaper  than  a  letter  ?  Then 
I  shouldn’t  like  to  pay  another  two-and-nine- 
pence.’  ‘Then,  Susan,’  I  said,  ‘as  my  son’s 
name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  suppose  I  give 
you  five  shillings  for  it — that  will  pay  the  postage, 
and  buy  you  a  nice  frilled  neckerchief.’  Susan 
blushed  and  smiled  with  delight.  The  bargain 
was  struck  at  once'  for  this  and  any  other  de¬ 
spatch  Mr.  Raffer  may  send,  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  promised .  My  only  qualm 

of  conscience  in  getting  hold  of  the  letter  was, 
that  I  suggested  to  Susan  to  buy  a  frilled  necker¬ 
chief,  never  allowing  my  own  maids  to  wear  any 
but  plain  ones.” 

In  those  days  mistresses  could  rule  the 
costume  of  their  maids.  In  ours  the  lat¬ 
ter  dress  in  the  same  ill-taste  adopted  by 
their  mistresses.  But  chignons,  at  last, 
are  going  out,  and  with  them  the  abomi¬ 
nable  smell  which  “  pervaded  ”  the  atmo-  * 
sphere. 

By  1813  the  minuet,  a  knowledge  of 
dancing  which  Mrs.  Montagu  thought  of 
more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of 
F rench,  ceased  to  be  knowm  in  the  ball-room. 

It  lingered  on  the  stage.  The  Coburg 
Theatre  audiences  looked  upon  the  Minuet 
de  la  Cour  and  Gavotte,  danced  by  M.  and 
Mdme.  Le  Clercq,  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
delight,  and  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elsler 
danced  it  on  our  opera  stage,  forty  years 
ago,  as  a  lady  and  cavalier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  the  waltz 
first  attempted  (with  its  vulgar  familiarity 
and  an  intimacy  which  made  an  Oriental 
ambassador  almost  faint)  to  supjilant  the 
minuet,  in  which  the  gentleman  scarcely 
touched  the  tips  of  the  lady’s  fingers,  and 
seemed  abashed  at  his  own  audacity,  there 
was  a  general  outcry  of  fie  upon  it.  But 
young  ladies  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  the 
objections  of  their  mothers,  and  flung 
themselves  on  the  shirt-fronts  of  their 
partners  with  alacrity.  Fashion  sanctified 
it,  and  the  youthful  world  thought  it  ill- 
bred  prudery  to  set  its  face  against  what 
fashionable  people  of  good  taste  con¬ 
sidered  innocent  and  amusing. 

The  actors  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  come  pleasantly  to  the  memories  of 
some  survivors,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
others  who  will  be  glad  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Graceful  Elliston, 
in  Octavian,  is  said  to  have  been  superior 
to  John  Kemble.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  was  always  fine,  but  never  sober ; 

“  often  so  drunk  as  not  to  be  able  to  come 
on  the  stage  at  all,  and  generally  as  not  to 
be  able  to  stand  when  on.”  We  sit  with 
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Cooke’s  exasperated  audience,  kept  half  fell  to  the  ground,  the  stage  groaned  be¬ 
an  hour  beyond  time,  when  he  was  to  neath  her ;  and  if,  in  any  character,  she 
play  Mr.  Oakley,  and  we  join  in  the  hiss-  knelt,  it  took  two  good  men  to  get  her 
ing  when  he  does  appear,  and  enjoy  the  comfortably  on  her  legs  again.  The 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation  that  greatest  theatrical  novelty  of  the  day  was 
light  up  his  countenance.  “He,  however,  when  Kemble  appeared  at  court  to  take 
recollected  himself,  and  after  one  violent  leave  on  his  intended  departure  for  Ameri- 
effort,  in  which  every  feature  of  his  speak-  ca,  where  he  was  to  play  twenty-two 
ing  countenance  had  its  peculiar  expres-  nights  for  six  thousand  pounds  and  his  ex- 
sion,  made  a  sort  of  half-disdainful  half-  penses  paid.  After  all,  Kemble  did  not 
respectful  bow,  and  an  exit  steadier  than  go ;  his  appearance  at  court,  “  a  player,” 
his  entree,  though  hardly  steady  enough  made  some  people  think  the  world  was 
for  dignity.”  Cooke’s  Oakley,  in  its  way,  coming  to  an  end.  But  there  was  a  worse 
was  as  good  as  Emery’s  Tyke,  which,  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  When  Bellingham, 
bit  of  tragi-comedy,  was  inexpressibly  after  shooting  Mr.  Perceval,  was  con- 
grand.  veyed  in  a  coach  to  Newgate,  the  mob 

In  1809  Kemble  was  declining.  In  escorted  and  cheered  him,  shook  hands 
reference  to  his  Hamlet,  Jackson  says,  with  him,  and  congratulated  him  on  hav- 
4  “  Kemble  was,  of  course,  great,  and  his  ing  murdered  a  minister. 

triumph,  I  believe,  complete ;  but,  in  my  It  is  startling  to  find  Mrs.  Siddons  ac- 
humble  opinion,  he  has  gone  off  a  good  cused  of  want  of  feeling  when  she  took 
deal.”  Of  the  then  new  Covent  Garden  leave  of  the  stage.  As  John  Kemble  con- 
(burnt  down  in  1808),  he  writes :  “  It  tinned  to  linger  on  it,  his  power  of  attract- 

appears  to  me  small,  and  the  prevailing  ing  audiences  grew  less.  In  1812  it  is 
color — brick  red-very  common  and  in-  said  of  his  King  John,  “  his  conception  of 
effective.  The  doors  too,  though  they  the  character  remains,  of  course,  as  excel- 
cost  a  large  sum,  and  will,  if  they  last  as  lent  as  ever ;  but  his  voice  is  gone,  and  I 
long,  be  very  handsome  some  years  hence,  am  told  when  the  play  is  ended  he  is  so 
have  a  mean  appearance,  the  mahogany  exhausted  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  speak  or 
being  so  very  pale.”  Kemble  lingered  move.” 

too  long  upon  the  stage.  In  1810  we  We  conclude  these  desultory  samples 
read,  in  reference  to  his  Hotspur,  “  In  of  by-gone  life  with  an  example  of  the 
some  parts  he  warmed  up  to  the  situation  remuneration  of  a  leading  barrister  of  the 
and  was  very  good  ;  but  he  is  too  old  for  first  years  of  this  century,  namely,  Garrow. 
such  a  character,  and  the  dress  only  shows  It  is  said  of  him  that  “  he  went  into  court 
off  his  unfitness  the  more.  It  made  him  one  morning  at  York,  made  a  speech  of 
appear  decidedly  aged,  and  thus,  in  a  about  twenty  minutes,  then  doffed  his 
great  measure,  rendered  all  he  had  to  say  wig  and  gown,  pocketed  four  hundred 
ineffective.”  But  in  those  last  years  pounds,  besides  one  hundred  pounds  for 
of  his  career  Kemble  flashed  forth  gleams  his  expenses,  and  drove  off  again  to  Lon- 
of  his  old  glory.  In  the  year  last  named  don.” 

he  and  Mrs.  Siddons  played  inimitably  in  Those  who  have  examined  these  grains 
‘  Isabella,’  in  which  Charles  Kemble  from  a  full  measure  may  find  more  perfect 
played  Carlos,  and  showed  signs  that  he  enjoyment  by  perusing  ‘  The  Diaries  and 
was  not  going  to  remain  the  mere  “stick”  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,’  and  the 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years.  Mrs.  interesting  second  series  of  the  work 
Siddons  was,  on  the  other  hand,  deterio-  known  as  ‘  The  Bath  Archives.’ — lemple 
rating.  She  had  grown  enormously  large.  Bar. 

When  she  killed  herself,  in  ‘  Isabella,’  and 
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A  MEDICAL  critic  in  the  Lancet  has  re-  should  I  say  as  a  beverage  ? — among  the 
cently  raised  some  controversy  by  attack-  poor  and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics 
ing  the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a  drink — or  and  journalists  found  this  earnest  doctor 
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guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  perhaps 
few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may 
be  made  out,  and  has  been  over  and  over 
again  made  out,  on  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  teetotallers  who  agitate  for  what  they 
call  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill,  have 
taken  up  a  lesser  evil  and  left  the  larger 
one  untouched.  Many  people  drink  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits  ;  but  after  all  downright 
drunkards  are  few.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  “  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate” 
are  found  in  every  home  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  the  simple  fact  that 
these  cups  do  not  inebriate  makes  them  go 
unsuspected.  Even  the  clergy  drink  tea. 
Innocent  girls  drink  tea.  You  may  drink 
it  any  hour  of  the  day  if  you  like,  and  no 
legislator  thinks  of  interfering  with  your 
freedom  of  action.  Surely  the  question  of 
the  real  effects  of  so  general  a  beverage  not 
only  on  the  health  but  on  the  morals  of 
the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The 
bad  effects  of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent 
to  the  crudest  observer.  The  red  nose  of 
the  drunkard  is  a  beacon-light  to  warn 
others ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  '  of  the  habitual  tea-drinker  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  him  from  the  rest.  Tea  may  be 
undermining  a  man’s  constitution  or  his 
morals  and  yet  no  sign  of  it  shall  appear  in 
his  face.  If  tea  have  the  evil  effects  which 
are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the  arguments 
which  the  teetotaller  advances  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  “  mode¬ 
rate  drinker”  of  alcohol  apply  to  the 
moderate  use  of  tea.  If  the  moderate 
drinker  demands  to  be  let  alone  on  the 
ground  that  his  conduct  can  injure  no  one 
but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  reply  ;  “  Yes,  it  can  ;  you  help  indi¬ 
rectly  to  increase  the  criminal  and  pauper 
population,  and  if  you  are  a  father  you 
transmit  to  posterity  the  consequences  of 
the  diseased  brain  which  we  contend  even 
a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  produces.” 
Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tea  is  as 
injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  not 
quite  so  obvious,  every  syll.able  of  this  is  in 
point ;  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
should  immediately  be  called  to  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  question. 

Our  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them 
relied  a  good  deal  upon  an  argument 
which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  most  ardent  advocates. 
“  Where,”  says  a  writer  now  before  me, 
“  where  is  the  Distillery  of  God  ?”  There 


is  much  force  in  the  argument ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  circular,  revolving  razor,  and  we  may 
with  equal  reverence  and  equal  pertinence 
inquire,  “  Where  is  the  Tea-pot  of  God  ?” 
The  advocates  of  the  use  of  tea  can  never 
answer  this  question,  whether  they  are 
moderate  drinkers  or  not.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  particular  in  which  the  two  cases  are 
on  all  fours.  Physiologists  have  long  been 
wholly  at  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  al¬ 
cohol  on  the  human  system.  Now  they 
are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that  of 
tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  believe  most 
men  of  science  still  say,  that  the  use  of  tea 
arrests  waste  in  the  body  ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  still  undecided  ;  and  till  we  know 
more  definitely  what  is  the  specific  action 
of  theine,  caffeine,  &c.,  it  riiay  be  contend¬ 
ed  we  should  at  least  suspend  our  use  of 
the  infusions  in  which  these  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  occur. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil 
effects  of  tea-drinking  may  be  as  great  as 
the  evil  effects  of  dram-drinking,  though 
not  so  obvious.  As  far  as  the  physique  is 
concerned,  I  shall  for  the  present  content 
myself  with  quoting  the  powerful  testimo¬ 
ny  of  Dr.  Trotter,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Bath,  who  was  in  great  repute  early  in  the 
present  century,  a  man  of  large  practice, 
acute  observation,  and  high  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  country,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  comes  under  this  evil  head. 
The  consumption  of  the  Chinese  plant  is 
enormous  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  it  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  age. 
But  however  agreeable  may  be  its  immedi¬ 
ate  flavor,  the  ultimate  effects  are  debility 
and  nervous  diseases.  There  may  be  con¬ 
ditions  of  health  indeed  where  tea  can  do 
no  harm,  such  as  in  the  strong  and  athle¬ 
tic  ;  but  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the 
female  constitution  ;  to  all  persons  who 
possess  the  hereditary  predisposition  to 
dyspepsia,  and  all  the  diseases  with  which 
it  is  associated  ;  to  gout,  and  to  those 
who  are  naturally  weak-nerved. 

“  Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  quality 
seems  to  be  concentrated,  when  taken  in 
a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting, 
tremors,  cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  confusion  of  thought.  But  I 
have  known  a  number  of  men  and  women 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could 
not  use  tea  in  any  form  without  feeling  a 
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sudden  increase  of  all  their  unpleasant 
symptoms,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach, 
vertigo,  and  weakness  of  sight. 

“  Though  f0nd  of  tea  myself,  I  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  by  sus¬ 
pecting  that  it  aided  to  my  natural  shortness 
of  vision.  As  the  use  of  this  article  in  diet 
extends  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  laboring  poor,  it  must  do  the 
more  harm.  A  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has 
need  of  substantial  nourishment ;  but  tha 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  an  infusion  of 
tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  are  expended  on  this  leaf,  what 
remains  for  the  purchase  of  food  l>etter 
adapted  to  labor  ?  In  this  case  tea  comes 
to  be  hurtful,  not  only  from  its  own  narco¬ 
tic  quality,  but  that  quality  will  act  with 
double  force  in  a  body  weakened  from 
other  causes.  This  certainly  is  one  great 
reason  for  the  increased  and  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  nervous,  bilious,  spasmodic,  and 
stomach  complaints,  appearing  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  This  fcut  has  long 
been  confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries, 
and  among  prersons  varying  much  in  their 
employments.  I  have  lately  met  with  many 
severe  and  obstinate  cases  among  poor 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  where  it  was 
plain  they  originated  from  this  cause.  I 
also  think  that  the  use  of  tea  often  paves 
the  way  to  habitual  dram-drinking  among 
this  class  of  society,  more  than  among  the 
better  orders.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  finer  the  tea  it  contains  more  of  the 
pernicious  quality. 

“  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  con¬ 
stitutions,  which  are  often  induced  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  tea-drinking,  in  advanced 
age  are  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy.  And 
from  a  concomitant  torpor  of  the  absor¬ 
bent  system  of  vessels,  they  also  very  fre¬ 
quently  terminate  in  general  dropsy.  Cof¬ 
fee  possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in 
a  lesser  degree  than  tea ;  the  same  dis¬ 
eases  follow  its  use.” 

To  this  powerful  pihce  justificative,  and 
on  the  pathological  portion  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  at  present  add  nothing ;  for  I  must 
pass  on  to  the  far  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  tea  on  morality 
and  religion.  Its  tendency  to  produce 
Scepticism  and  Infidelity  is,  however,  too 
large  a  topic  for  the  present  occasion, 
though  I  only  defer  it.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
question  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  con- 
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nects  itself  are  patent  to  the  dullest.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  Tea  and 
Coffee  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  less  glar¬ 
ing  forms  of  social  depravation  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse  at 
St.  Andrews  disclosed  his  share  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  long  been  creeping  over 
the  consciousness  of  the  best  men  and 
women  in  England,  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  honor  has  been  rapidly  lower¬ 
ing  itself  of  late  years.  And,  still  more 
distinctly  and  emphatically.  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  in  an  article  (in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review)  upon  Progress,  admitted, 
as  she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this 
respect  we  had  gone  back  in  the  most  por¬ 
tentous  manner.  Others  have  lamented, 
with  bitterness,  that  “  an  Englishman’s 
word"  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
olden  days.  Now,  we  must  remember 
that  those  were  the  days  when  men  drank 
two,  three,  four,  even  five  bottles  of  port 
at  a  sitting,  and  were  not  content  with 
that.  “  Did  you  drink  those  three  bottles 
of  port  without  assistance?”  said  a  friend 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  dined.  “  No,” 
said  the  gentleman,  “  I  had  the  assistance 
of  a  bottle  of  Madeira.”  And  the  case 
wa.i  typical.  But,  in  those  times,  tea  was 
an  expensive  drink,  and  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  its  way  insidiouslydownwards 
among  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was 
that  first  took  eagerly  to  tea.  It  was  the 
weaker,  less  conscientious,  or  at  least,  less 
straightforward  sex.  Women  are  not,  as 
a  class,  prone  to  the  faults  which  make 
open  criminals ;  they  are  as  correct  as  tee¬ 
totallers.  But  is  Woman  honest?  Not 
so : — 

“  Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit, 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  she’ll  say — 
Although  I’ll  never  call  her  cheat — 

(  But  that  is  only  the  poet’s  gallantry) — 

Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay!” 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female 
sex,  tea  passed  into  universal  use  as  a 
beverage,  and  what  have  we  had  in  its 
train  ?  Commercial  fraud  in  a  hundred 
thousand  hideous  forms.  There  is  not  a 
comer  of  our  life  in  which  we  are  safe. 
England,  considered  as  a  mart,  is  one  vast 
gambling  hell.  From  the  rotten  banks 
and  rotten  insurance  companies,  down  to 
rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  same  story.  I 
forbear  here  to  enlarge  further.  But  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  these  changes  ? 
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I  Some  secret,  subtle,  unheeded,  but  most 

potent  relaxing  influence  has  been  at  work 
for  half  a  century,  weakening  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  it  ?  To 
change  the  metaphor,  let  us  ask :  Where 
is  English  honesty  ?  And  I  answer — 

I  drowned  in  the  Tea-pot.  Tea  has  done 

it.  Not,  indeed,  (to  parody  our  three- 
bottle  ancestors,)  without  assistance — it 
has  had  the  assistance  of  coffee,  and  even 
of  cocoa  (ginger-beer  I  omit  for  the  pre¬ 
sent).  It  remains  to  consider,  however, 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  tea  has  exer¬ 
cised  this  demoralizing  influence. 

The  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon 
what  the  majority  of  physiologists  and 
:  physicians  have  denied,  namely,  the  inju¬ 

rious  reaction  which  follows  upon  the  use 
of  alcohol.  But  they  have  apparently  not 
considered  what  is  the  first  and  second 
action  of  tea.  We  know  that  Shakspeare 
makes  Caesar  express  a  profound  distrust 
of  Cassius  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
sleep  much ;  and  some  of  the  worst  and 
i  most  treacherous  men  that  ever  lived,  Na¬ 
poleon,  for  example,  have  slept  but  little. 
Now  let  us  apply  this :  What  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  Tea  ?  To  cause  wakeful¬ 
ness.  How  do  we  describe  an  American  ? 
By  the  word,  Wide-awake.  And  where 
do  wooden  nutmegs  come  from  ?  America. 
Who  “  repudiates”  debts  ?  America. 

[  And  where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law 
j  first  established?  In  America.  These 
are  pregnant  facts. 

The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often 
leads  to  acts  of  violence,  but  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It  makes 
people  sing  “  Auld  lang  syne,”  or  “  He’s 
a  jolly  good  fellow it  makes  them  laugh, 
or  cry,  or  jump  about,  or  fall  down  flat, 
or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear  eternal 
friendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  give  each 
other  black  eyes ;  it  even  makes  men  beat 
their  wives.  It  never  makes  men  sly.  A 
man  far  gone  in  drink  never  forges  a 
cheque.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
drunken  detective  in  the  police  force. 
But  watch  the  effect  of  tea.  You  never 
find  people  sing  “  Auld  lang  syne”  over 
their  tea,  nor  do  they  fight  over  it.  All 
is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  surface.  But 
underneath!  I  never  drink  tea  without 
feeling  as  if  I  should  like  to  over-reach 
somebody  directly.  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
do  me  good  to  go  in  for  a  competitive 
examination  on  the  spot.  I  invent  wood- 
jj  en  nutmegs  and  dummy  ship-bolts.  T 
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think  of  abstruse  conundrums,  I  long  to 
start  bubble  companies  and  forge  trade 
marks.  In  a  short  time  I  experience  a  gene¬ 
ral  relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have  no 
physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of 
man  as  man,  no  motto  but  Caveat  empior, 
or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  more  short  weight 
given  by  tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than 
by  tipsy  ones.  All  this  seems  to  agree 
with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea  upon  the 
animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As 
it  makes  you  want  to  keep  all  you  get,  it 
is  natural  that  it  should  make  you  want 
to  get  all  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists, 
psychologists,  reformers,  and  legislators  to 
this  great  question.  While  we  have  been 
turning  our  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious 
and  vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free 
use  of  alcohol,  we  have  been  overlooking 
the  insidious  action  of  a  bland  and  peace¬ 
ful  liquid  which  has  been  sapping  the 
foundations  of  manhood  and  honesty. 
Alcohol  sends  a  few  to  gaol  or  to  the  mad¬ 
house.  But  Tea  acts  through  the  nervous 
system  on  the  conscience  and  turns  us 
into  a  nation  of  sneaks.  Let  us,  then, 
take  instant  action.  It  would  be  difficult, 
at  present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  of 
tea,  but  pray  do  what  you  can  !  You  do 
not  hesitate  to  pick  my  pocket  in  order  to 
educate  somebody  else’s  child.  Why 
should  you  hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either 
money  or  pleasure  in  order  to  prevent  the 
relaxation  of  other  people’s  moral  fibre 
by  the  use  of  tea !  I  say,  let  the  whole 
tea  trade  be  placed  under  instant  legisla¬ 
tive  checks.  Set  up  visitors  to  go  from 
door  to  door,  as  your  School  Board  in¬ 
quisitors  do,  and  let  them  inquire  into  the 
quantity  of  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 
whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength 
of  the  infusion.  Let  every  tea-dealer  keep 
a  register  of  his  customers,  and  if  upon  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  average  it  is  found 
that  his  sales  go  beyond  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  a  year  for  each  adult,  fine  him,  or 
nail  his  ear  to  the  door,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Perhaps  the  recent  reaction  in 
favor  of  severity  would  even  support  you 
in  applying  the  cat  in  such  cases.  All 
the  favor  /  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever  any 
parliamentary  rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  carry  out  these  objects,  he  will  oblige 
me  with  a  private  intimation,  so  that  I 
may  take  care  of  myself  (I  am  fond  of 
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tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  troducer  of  such  a  bill  seem  a  little  at 

my  natural  life  or  (since  tea  deteriorates  variance  with  principle,  it  will  at  least  be 

by  keeping)  that  I  may  have  time  to  im-  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that 

port  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself.  If  spirit  of  enlightened  compromise  which 

such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  in-  distinguishes  our  age. — 5/.  Paut s. 


THE  WARM  FULL  MOON. 


Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold, 
chaste  Moon,  pallid  with  weariness  of  her 
long  watch  upon  the  Earth  (according  to 
the  image  used  alike  by  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley),  that  it  seems  strange  to  learn 
from  science  that  the  full  moon  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  hot  that  no  creature  known  to  us 
could  long  endure  contact  with  her  heated 
surface.  Such  is  the  latest  news  which 
science  has  brought  us  respecting  our 
satellite.  'I'he  news  is  not  altogether  unex¬ 
pected  ;  in  fact,  reasoning  had  shown,  long 
before  the  fact  had  been  demonstrated,  that 
it  must  be  so.  The  astronomer  knows 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  exposed 
during  the  long  lunar  day,  lasting  a  fort¬ 
night  of  our  terrestrial  time,  to  the  rays  of 
a  sun  as  powerful  as  that  which  gives  us 
our  daily  heat.  Without  an  atmosphere 
to  temper  the  sun’s  heat  as  ours  does — not, 
indeed,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  aloft  the  cloud- 
veil  which  the  sun  raises  from  our  oceans — 
the  moon’s  surface  must  become  intensely 
hot  long  before  the  middle  of  the  lunar  day. 
Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  atmosphere 
causes  the  moon’s  heat  to  be  rapidly 
radiated  away  into  space.  It  is  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  causes  a  steady  heat  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  our  earth.  And  at  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
rare,  although  the  mid-day  heat  is  intense, 
yet  so  rapidly  does  the  heat  pass  away 
that  snow  crowns  for  ever  the  mountain 
heights.  Yet  although  the  moon’s  heat 
must  pass  away  even  more  rapidly,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  heating  of  the  moon’s 
actual  surface,  any  more  than  the  rarity  of 
the  air  prevents  the  Alpine  traveller  from 
feeling  the  action  of  the  sun’s  direct  heat 
even  when  the  air  in  shadow  is  icily  cold. 
Accordingly  Sir  John  Herschel  long  since 
pointed  out  that  the  moon’s  surface  must 
be  heated  at  lunar  mid-day— or  rather,  at 
the  time  of  lunar  mid-heat,  corresponding 
to  about  two  o’clock  in  our  afternoon — to 
a  degree  probably  surpassing  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been 


proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Earl  of  Rosse 
has  shown,  by  experiments  which  need  not 
here  be  described,  that  the  moon  not  only 
reflects  heat  to  the  earth  (which  of  course 
must  be  the  case),  but  that  she  gives  out 
heat  by  which  she  has  been  herself  warmed. 
The  distinction  may  not  perhaps  appear 
clear  at  first  sight  to  every  reader,  but  it 
may  easily  be  explained  and  illustrated. 
If,  on  a  bright  summer’s  day,  we  take  a 
piece  of  smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished, 
metal,  and  by  means  of  it  reflect  the  sun’s 
light  upon  the  face,  a  sensation  of  heat 
will  be  experienced  ;  this  is  reflected  sun- 
heat  :  but  if  we  wait  while  so  holding  the 
metal  until  the  plate  has  become  quite 
hot  under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recognise 
a  sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  proximity 
of  the  plate  to  the  face,  even  when  the 
plate  is  so  held  as  not  to  reflect  sun-heat. 
We  can  in  succession  try, — first,  reflected 
heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has  grown 
hot ;  next,  the  heat  which  the  metal  gives 
out  of  itself  when  warmed  by  the  sun’s 
rays ;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds  of  heat 
together,  when  the  metal  is  caused  to  re¬ 
flect  sun-heat,  and  also  (being  held  near 
the  face)  to  give  out  a  sensible  quantity  of 
its  own  warmth.  What  Lord  Rosse  has 
done  has  been  to  .show  that  the  full  moon 
sends  earthwards  both  kinds  of  heat ;  she 
reflects  solar  heat  just  as  she  reflects  solar 
light,  and  she  also  gives  out  the  heat  by 
which  her  own  surface  has  been  warmed. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  to 
inquire  how  much  heat  we  actually  obtain 
from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a  simple 
way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  the  full 
moon  were  exactly  as  hot  as  boiling  water, 
we  should  receive  from  her  just  as  much 
heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmosphere 
out  of  account)  as  we  should  receive  from 
a  small  globe  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  and 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  look  just  as  large 
as  the  moon  does.  Or  a  disc  of  metal 
would  serve  equally  well.  Now  the  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  easily  tried.  A  bronze 
halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  as  the  moon’s  average  distance  is 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  VERMONT. 


Vermont  is  the  home  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  Yankee.  It  is  the  Green  Mountain 
(Verd  mont)  State,  where  the  Yankee  is 
more  like  the  Englishman  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  bluffness,  cunning, 
energy,  hardfistedness,  wonderment,  cau¬ 
tion,  self-love,  self-value,  and  pertinacity 
of  a  Yorkshire  or  North  Lincolnshire 
farmer  can  be  matched  and  brought  to 
sample  more  readily  in  Vermont  than  in 
any  territorj'  in  America  colonized  by 
English  settlers. 

Yet  schools  and  churches  abound,  as 
they  always  will  do  where  female  author¬ 
ity  has  a  voice, — and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Vermont  the  wife  and  the  mother 
have  a  very  penetrating,  positive,  shrill, 
and  clamorous  organ  of  speech.  There  is 
little  or  no  exclamation  about  “  Woman’s 
Rights”  in  this  State.  The  women  have 
their  own  rights,  and  their  husbands’  too, 
by  all  appearances. 

This  paper  is  written  from  a  country 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  “  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,”  a  pastoral  continuation  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  chain,  limestone,  clothed  with  trees, 
turf,  and  moss ;  soothing,  protective,  peace¬ 
ful,  and  of  constant  beauty  in  summer  and 
winter. 

The  towns,  townlets,  villages,  and  ham¬ 
lets  all  l)ear  familiar  English  names,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Newhaven,  Shrewsbury,  Wallingford, 
Leicester,  Bristol,  Rutland,  Burlington, 
Castleton,  Brandon,  Manchester,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Whitehall,  &c.,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  old  English  fashion  of  laying  out  a 
public  park  or  village  green  prevails.  The 
main  walks  and  avenues  are  lined  with 
rows  of  maples,  limes,  and  beeches,  whose 
shade  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  a  grateful 
boon  and  repose,  and  adds  to  the  quiet, 
sleepy,  homely  look  of  a  country  town. 

None  can  give  themselves  better  cha¬ 
racters  than  these  Vermonters.  Their 
men  were  the  “  best-  and  bravest  soldiers” 
in  the  war.  Tliey  were  the  “  backbone 
of  the  whole  army”  of  the  North.  The 
Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly  is  to  this 
day  hammering  away,  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  about  the  deathless  doings  of  the 
Vermont  Brigade.  No  such  business-men, 
clerks,  runners,  storekeepers,  traffickers, 
and  pedlars  are  to  be  found  out  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  late  notorious  James  Fisk, 
who,  in  impudence  and  dishonesty,  tow¬ 


ered  above  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 
and  the  thieves  in  the  municipality  of 
New  York,  came  from  a  town  hard  by 
where  I  am  writing. 

To  be  a  “  Green  Mountain  Girl  ”  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  a  rustic  beauty.  The  Mor¬ 
gan  and  “  Kthan  Allen”  breeds  of  trotting 
horses  are  “  known”  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
granites,  marbles,  slates,  serp>entines,  mine¬ 
rals,  and  ores  are  declared  to  be  “  inexhaus¬ 
tible.”  “  Vermont,”  says  a  State  professor 
of  geology,  “  is  a  giant  whose  full  propor¬ 
tions  are  undeveloped.”  “  Vermont,” 
writes  one  of  the  editors  of  the  State  Sur¬ 
vey,  “  excels  all  the  other  New  England 
States  in  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  its 
soil.”  “  Give  us  Old  Vermont  and  New 
England,”  exclaims  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Society,  “to 
produce  a  dollar  out  of  the  earth  over  any 
other  land.”  “  It  is  easier  to  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  out  of  a  farm  in  Vermont  than  in  the 
West,”  cries  a  leading  fanner,  Colonol  D. 
Needham.  “  There  is  no  place  like  Ver¬ 
mont,”  according  to’  the  Reverend  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  the  State,  “  to 
live  in,  and  no  place  nearer  Heaven  to  die 
in.”  And  so  on  with  everything  raised, 
grown,  or  manufactured  amid  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  their  dales  and  plains. 
Children,  farm  produce,  cattle,  cheese, 
lawyers,  cider,  locomotives,  varnish,  paint, 
flowers,  sheep,  doctors,  com,  apples,  trout, 
pears,  pickerel,  grapes,  nuts,  quack-medi¬ 
cines,  lumber,  glass,  preachers,  pill-boxes, 
soapstone  or  steatite,  newspapers,  slop- 
pails,  drugs,  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild  fruits, 
maple-sugar,  dogs  and  carpenters  all  chal¬ 
lenge  competition,  and  defy  a  possible 
peer  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  vast  deal  of 
all  that  is  so  boasted  and  insisted  upon  is 
true.  So  persistently  was  this  undeniable 
superiority  dinned  into  my  ear  that  for  the 
first  weeks  of  my  stay  I  began  to  think 
that  I  must  believe  it,  for  very  peace’s 
sake,  and  abandon  all  private  judgment. 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  the  natural 
self-esteem  of  the  Englishman  is  not  so 
easily  subdued.  Then  came  the  thought 
that  perhaps  a  fair  amount  of  this  bragga¬ 
docio,  as  with  us  all,  is  put  on  and  adopted 
to  cover  manifest  deficiencies ;  and  people 
who  like  to  impose  on  others  frequently 
finish  by  imposing  on  themselves.  So  I 
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resolved  on  keeping  my  own  independent 
record,  small,  personal,  superficial,  but  re¬ 
liable. 

Our  hotel  is  as  good  a  house  of  enter- 
tertainment — I  am  insensibly  practising 
the  optimist  tone — as  any  in  the  State. 
Outside  is  a  marble-flagged  piazza,  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  and  on  the  roof  of  it  a  bal¬ 
cony  with  the  same  extent  of  promenade. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  enclosure 
planted  with  maples  of  a  dozen  years’ 
growth,  furnished  also  with  a  self-acting 
swing,  which  struck  me  on  my  arrival  as  a 
sure  evidence  of  the  philoprogenitiveness 
of  the  landlord,  and  I  was  right,  for  he 
has  no  children  of  his  own.  His  custom¬ 
ers  have.  As  the  custom  is,  on  entering 
the  hotel,  you  subscribe  your  name  and 
residence  in  the  hotel-book,  or  register  of 
guests,  which  is  always  an  object  of  close 
study  to  the  household  and  the  other  visi¬ 
tors;  and  in  the  office,  or  general  receiving 
hall,  are  the  means  of  ablution,  with  the  hair 
brush  and  comb  (in  common  for  the  whole 
world),  and  the  newspaper  table.  Here, 
too,  the  idlers,  gossips,  and  customers  ot 
the  house  congregate,  sit  and  smoke,  and 
talk,  and  have  business  interviews,  in  which 
those  around  join  if  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  they  are  mostly  safe  to  find 
the  opportunity.  The  huge  stove  which 
warms  this  apartment  is  irresistible  to  the 
loafers  in  the  winter  time ;  and  they  troop 
in,  and  loll  and  lounge  in  the  chaes,  as  if 
they  were  the  best  and  choicestirpatrons 
that  the  landlord  could  select.  As  the 
spring  comes  on  they  throng  the  piazza, 
and  well  sun  themselves  and  rock  in  their 
chairs,  for  all  the  time  they  can  snatch 
from  their  several  avocations.  The  meals 
in  the  hotel  daily  brought  me  new  experi¬ 
ence.  Breakfast  at  half-past  seven  a.m., 
dinner  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve,  and 
tea  at  six,  confused  one  seriously.  All  are 
taken  at  the  public  table  with  the  other 
guests.  Tea  was  the  only  solace  at  din¬ 
ner,  till  it  was  understood  that  beer  or 
wine  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  positive 
necessity.  The  profusion  of  vegetables 
at  the  dinner  table  is  somewhat  bewilder¬ 
ing  ;  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beet-root,  succo- 
tast,  indian  corn,  onions,  squash,  rice,  tur¬ 
nips,  helped  up  by  all  the  growths  of  the 
season,  as  well  as  three  different  sorts  of 
bread,  garnish  the  table.  Beef,  pork,  and 
poultry — the  turkey  attended  by  cran¬ 
berry  or  blackberry  preserve — and  some¬ 
times  fish,  are  the  viands  that  commonly 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  2 


await  your  call.  Soups  are  not  much  in 
vogue  ;  the  native  delight  is  in  oyster  stew 
of  milk  and  oysters  in  profusion,  and  baked 
pork  and  beans.  The  huge  Saddlerock 
oyster  from  New  York — four  of  them  will 
cover  a  large  sized  plate — is  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  The  waiters  are  girls  of  Irish 
extraction,  tidy,  civil,  intelligent,  far  before 
their  countrymen  as  servants,  and,  to  my 
taste,  sujjerior  in  every  way  to  the  negro 
waiter,  who  mixes  a  supreme  audacity  with 
his  familiar  obsequiousness.  The  female 
servants  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  residing 
are  first-class  domestics,  clean,  (^uick,  and 
patient.  A  lively  writer,  “  Grace  Green¬ 
wood,"  a  lady  for  some  time  employed  on 
the  York  Tribune^  writes  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  that  the  home 
of  “  vegetables”  of  real  grandeur  is  down 
in  Colorado,  the  Switzerland  of  America  : 
“  Think  of  early  potatoes,  sound  and  sweet 
to  the  core,  weighing  six  piounds  apiece ! 
Consider  a  turnip  weighing  twenty-two 
pounds !  Shudder  before  an^awful  blood 
beet  of  sixteen  pounds,  and  make  obeis¬ 
ance  before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds !”  “  I 

really,”  continues  Miss  G.,  with  “  tall  ” 
commentary,  “  reverence  that  pumpkin, 
that  mountain  avalanche  of  summer  sun¬ 
shine.  I  would  make  a  pulpit  of  it  for 
the  platform  of  a  woman’s  rights  conven¬ 
tion,  or  put  it  to  some  other  sacred  or 
dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish  cucum¬ 
bers  by  the  yard,  and  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  more  than  six  feet  tall.  You  need 
not  be  surprised  to  have  a  Colorado  friend 
write  to  you  from  his  ranche  ‘  sitting  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by 
my  door.’  ”  May  it  not  be  said  without 
the  smallest  impropriety  that  the  sap  has 
risen  in  that  Greenwood  ?  Yet  probably 
there  is  not  a  grain  of  fiction  in  any  one 
of  her  facts,  for  Colorado  has  been  the 
land  of  Goshen  to  agricultural  emigrants. 

Pickles  and  relishes  are  very  popular 
here.  Ladies  eat  pickles  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  there  is  a  large  green  gherkin 
that  is  a  universal  favorite.  Driving  with 
“  the  Major”  from  a  farm  house,  where  we 
had  stopped  to  purchase  a  vast  jar  of 
these  pickles  for  home  consumption,  he 
gravely  pulled  up  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  his  own  house,  opened  the  jar,  and 
ate  two  monstrous  slices  half  the  size  of 
one’s  fist.  He  proffered  me  a  taste,  but  I 
was  satisfied  to  see  him  relish  his  abstrac¬ 
tions  with  all  the  heartiness  of.  a  farmer’s 
16 
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boy.  Pastry,  cakes,  and  confectionery  are 
household  necessaries.  All  the  housewives 
or  servants  are  skilled  in  making  cakes. 
Puddings  with  a  flour  crust  are  seldom 
seen,  but  creams  and  pies,  fruit,  custard, 
and  mince,  are  present  at  every  hotel  din¬ 
ner  meal.  Plum  pudding,  or  fruit  pud¬ 
ding,  as  they  term  it,  is  a  much  more  diges¬ 
tible  compound  than  at  the  English  table, 
but  it  tastes  strongly  of  molasses.  It 
would  exhaust  half  a  page  of  this  paper  to 
enumerate  the  cakes  and  preserves  that  are 
sent  up  at  tea  time.  Stewed  prunes,  fruit 
compotes,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apples, 
raspberries,  cranberries  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quent.  Maple-sugar  syrup  is  a  delicate 
relish.  Meats,  or  hash,  are  served  with 
every  meal ;  and  the  griddle  cake,  or  cake 
consisting  of  four  pancakes,  one  atop  of 
the  other,  soaked  in  butter  and  sugar,  is  in 
frequent  acceptance.  Only  in  the  town 
hotels  is  a  list  of  the  edibles  visible.  In 
the  country  the  waitress  enumerates  the 
dishes  from  which  you  have  to  make  your 
choice,  though,  as  has  been  told  above, 
the  vegetables,  sauces,  and  preserves  lie 
before  you  on  the  table.  To  board  at  a 
country  hotel  seldom  costs  more  than  ten 
dollars  (2/.)  per  week. 

The  temperance  laws  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  are  very  stringent,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  universally  evaded.  The  public  sale 
of  liquor  is  a  crime,  and  the  crime  is  com- 
mitt^  everywhere.  There  is  a  bar,  but 
the  public  is  only  in  appearance  barred 
out.  The  liquor  is  frequently  sold  in  a 
private  room,  in  which  he  who  drinks  is 
locked  in ;  or  you  follow  the  landlord  into 
his  own  sanctum,  and  take  your  hasty 
gulp  in  a  half-guilty  fashion,  without  word 
or  question.  There  is  a  loud  complaint 
about  the  increase  of  drunkenness  all  over 
the  State.  The  first  breach  of  the  law  by 
the  landlord  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten 
dollars  (nearly  2/.)  in  each  case  preferred ; 
at  the  third  repetition  of  the  offence  his 
licence  is  taken  away.  My  unfortunate 
host  has  just  been  fined  forty  dollars. 
But  somehow  the  lawyers  contrive  that 
the  summons  shall  always  be  for  a  “  first 
offence.”  Certainly  the  present  law  does 
not  work  at  all  well,  though  the  tempe¬ 
rance  societies  and  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
w'ould  not  like  to  have  it  repealed,  or  even 
modified.  The  tone  of  feeling  about  the 
use  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer  amongst  unpre¬ 
judiced  people  is  much  as  it  is  in  England. 
Tet  him  that  likes  use  these  refreshments. 


and  trust  to  his  own  sense  of  decency  not 
to  drink  to  excess.  The  State  of  Ohio 
has  passed  a  law  under  which  any  one, 
who  is  injured  in  “  person,”  property,  or 
means  of  support  by  any  intoxicated 
“  person,”  or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  any  “  person,"  may  recover  dama¬ 
ges  from  the  “  person”  who  provided  the 
liquor  causing  the  iptoxication,  or  from 
the  landlord  owning  the  premises  on  which 
the  liquor  was  procured.  This  is  the  ver¬ 
batim  report  by  “  President  H.  L.  Way- 
land,”  one  of  the  foremost  temperance 
advocates,  who  seems  to  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  this  edict  can  be  “easily” 
executed,  and  who  proposes  himself  not 
only  to  mulct  the  vendor  where  a  sale 
of  liquor  is  distinctly  proveable,  but  to 
“  assess  the  damages  upon  all  the  liquor- 
sellers  of  the  town  or  county.”  The  drug¬ 
gists  sell  spirits  and  wines  as  part  of  the 
medical  pharmacopeia ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  spirits  used  in  respectable 
households  is  surreptitiously  procured  from 
the  chemist’s  stores.  The  bottles  in  which 
the  spirits  are  vended  are  medicine  bot¬ 
tles,  and  the  vendor  wraps  them  up  tho¬ 
roughly  in  paper,  so  that  whether  the 
article  sold  is  an  embrocation,  or  black 
draught,  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  is  not  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  neighbor’s  eye,  rarely  closed. 

The  “  transients,”  or  chance-customers 
of  a  country  hotel  are  of  all  occupations — 
minstrels,  tumblers,  equestrian  performers, 
strolling  lecturers,  musicians,  jugglers  and 
rope  dancers,  travelling  dwarfs,  fortune¬ 
tellers,  spiritualists,  clairvoyants,  doctors 
with  specifics  against  every  ill  endured  by 
the  human  lK)dy,  chiropodists,  denti.sts, 
mesmerists  to  ensure  “  sleep  at  will,”  like 
our  famous  doctor  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
runners  or  “  drummers”  for  commercial 
houses,  trading  in  everything  from  razor- 
strops  up  to  locomotives,  who  display 
their  w'ares,  or  prints  of  them,  in  a  sample 
room  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Few  travel  for  pleasure,  save  in  the  excur¬ 
sion  season.  General  Klemfinger  did  us 
the  honor  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  present, 
under  proper  consideration,  his  portrait  to 
those  who  cared  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  a  great  man,  hardly  twenty-four  inches 
high.  He  was  only  just  more  endurable 
than  General  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  tall  hat, 
dress  coat,  pants  or  trousers  strapped,  and 
boots,  carried  a  gold-tipped  cane  half  as 
tall  as  himself  for  “style,"  and  smoked 
cigars,  strong  or  mild,  whenever  any  were 
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presented  to  him.  As  he  sat  in  the  lap  of  the  English  language  owns  nowhere  else, 
his  attendant  the  conductors  of  the  rail-  Dyspepsia,  catarrh,  scrofula,  chill  and 
way  cars  passed  him  without  taking  a  fare  fever,  lung  disease,  and  blue  devils,  are 
Of  course  fabulous  estimates  about  his  the  mortal  ills  provided  for  by  the  empiri- 
gains  were  guessed;  and  he  was  declared  cal  remedies  which  are  reported  to  have 
to  have  been  sold  by  his  father,  leased  out  the  largest  circulation.  My  rooms  are 
again  by  his  purchaser,  and  yet  to  be  put-  within  pistol-shot  of  half  a  dozen  doctors, 
ting  by  a  handsome  weekly  fortune  on  his  including  a  homceopath  and  a  “  sleep- 
own  behalf.  doctor,”  who  divines,  during  a  brief  nap. 

Major  Bumper,  a  horse  tamer,  with  a  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  the  two 
patent  bit  and  bridle,  who  drove  his  team  chemists’  shops  do  a  thriving  business  in 
of  black  geldings  without  any  reins,  using  quack  medicines. 

his  whip  and  his  voice  alone,  obtained  a  To  drive  a  fast  trotting  horse  is  the 
fair  sale  for  his  harness.  Madame  Le  highest  satisfaction,  and  the  primest  holi- 
Blond,  with  “  Iroquois  remedies  digested  day  pastime  to  all  the  people,  gentle  and 
from  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  and  simple.  A  “  sulky,"  or  racing  vehicle  of 
unvitiated  by  the  experimental  uncertain-  the  lightest  possible  construction,  where  the 
ties  of  modem  chirurgy,”  a  very  respecta-  driver  sits  on  a  strip  of  carpet  or  canvas, 
ble,  well-dressed  old  lady,  having  an  ob-  and  planting  his  feet  on  the  shafts,  the 
servant  eye,  and  quiet,  attentive  demea-  wheels  being  up  to  his  head,  weighs  about 
nor,  did  not  attract  much  patronage.  But  60  lbs.  A  bugg)',  or  gig  on  four  wheels. 
Doctor  Maxim  caught  my  attention,  with  for  two  sitters,  weighs,  without  its  top, 
his  tall  frame,  cadaverous  pointed  face,  from  no  to  200  lbs.  A  “top-buggy” 
high  cheek-bones,  restless  eyes,  square  averages  from  250  to  300  lbs.  The  name 
head ;  wearing  long  black  hair,  and  having  “  wagon”  is  usually  given  to  vehicles  of  a 
a  prominent  large  mouth,  with  a  rapid  “  heavier  kind  of  make,”  mostly  having 
fashion  of  speech.  The  Doctor,  in  his  double  seats.  Any  covered  vehicle  for  the 
circular,  modestly  affirmed  that  “  having  use  of  passengers  is  called  a  carriage,  or  a 
been  endowed  from  birth  —  being  the  coach.  The  sleighs,  which  come  out  in 
seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  of  the  the  winter  time,  are  so  light  that  a  man 
second  son  of  the  seventh  daughter,  and  might  run  one.  A  “  trotting-sleigh”  will 
with  the  wonderful  and  glorious  gift  of  not  exceed  35  to  40  lbs.  in  weight ;  the 
healing  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  his  truly  ordinary  sleigh  averages  100.  The  public 
wonderful  phreno-magnetism,  he  stands  and  the  carriage  builder  study  weight  in 
confessed  by  the  most  scientific  men  on  the  draft,  and  are  always  thinking  of  the 
either  hemisphere  to  be  the  most  perfect  speed  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  help  the 
interpreter  of  the  sympathetic  influences  driver  in  his  progress.  Landaus,  barouches, 
of  the  human  race :  the  phreno-magnetic  and  close  carriages,  are  among  the  equi- 
influence  that  pervades  all  human  nature,  pages  of  the  towns.  Sometimes  a  hooded 
and  which  is  so  little  understood,  and  carriage,  something  resembling  our  cabrio- 
seems  so  very  mysterious  to  all  mankind,  let,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  country ;  but 
is  perfectly  plain  to  him.”  You  see  the  the  wagon  and  the  buggy  with  heads,  and 
Doctor’s  orthography  and  grammar  are  a  leathern  curtains  which  can  be  buttoned  so 
little  disturbed,  probably  owing  to  the  as  to  thoroughly  enclose  the  occupants,  are 
excess  of  the  phreno-magnetic  influence,  the  vehicles  most  in  use.  Owners  and 
He  had  a  long  list  of  visitors,  though  he  liverymen  are  very  slovenly  in  the  care  of 
insisted  on  working  “  only  on  an  equitable  their  carriages  and  harness  ;  neither  the 
and  humanitarian  principle,  taxing  those  one  nor  the  other  may  be  cleaned  from  one 
who  are  able  to  pay  in  proportion  to  pro-  week’s  end  to  the  other.  Nor  is  much 
perty,  income,  or  according  to  the  nature  time  spent  in  grooming  the  horse  unless  his 
of  the  disease,  always  in  advance.”  master  happens  to  have  had  the  care  of 
Specifics  and  nostrums,  even  where  the  horses  in  town,  or  in  racing  stables,  or  in¬ 
community  is  well  provided  with  qualified  deed  has  had  something  of  an  equine 
practitioners,  have  an  illimitable  market —  education.  A  horse  and  buggy  may  be 
the  placards,  almanacks,  and  illustrated  hired  for  a  whole  afternoon  for  two  dollars, 
tracts  advertising  bitters,  balsams,  oint-  eight  shillings.  You  may  take  a  short 
ments,  liniments,  syrups,  tonics,  aperients,  drive  for  half  that  sum.  The  hire  of  a 
sedatives,  &c.,  furnish  a  literature  such  as  wagon  and  two  horses  does  not  exceed 
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four  dollars  the  entire  day.  All  along  the 
various  roads  are  public  drinking  troughs ; 
usually  the  driver  lets  the  horse  drink  at 
discretion.  The  roads  are  very  rudely 
mended ;  the  plank  bridges  often  insecure ; 
and  in  the  clay  country  the  mud  is  up  to 
the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  the  highways 
are  nearly  useless.  As  a  rule,  the  Yankee 
and  the  Yankee- Irish  treat  their  horses 
with  kindness,  and  rarely  flog  them.  Much 
is  trusted  to  tlie  intelligence  and  sagacity 
of  the  animal ;  and  I  have  seen  vehicles 
dragged  up  and  down  breakneck  openings 
in  the  woods,  and  among  the  rocks  where 
no  roadway  had  ever  been  marked  out,  or 
was  likely  to  be  established,  such  as  scared 
me  to  contemplate.  The  voice  of  the 
driver  served  instead  of  the  whip.  As  is 
already  well  known,  the  speed  of  the  trot¬ 
ting  horse  in  the  United  States,  with  a  light 
“  sulky”  and  an  able  driver,  is  marvellous. 
In  my  presence.  Lady  Thom,  a  famous 
trotting  mare,  trotted  with  ease  three  miles 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  minutes.  The 
first  mile  was  accomplished  in  two  minutes, 
twenty-two  seconds ;  the  second  mile  was 
perfomied  in  two  minutes,  twenty-one 
seconds ;  and  she  sped  the  third,  without 
effort,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  seconds. 
The  pace  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifty 
seconds  by  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  is 
thought  very  ordinary.  There  was  a 
famous  pair — Jessie  Wales  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,  jet  black,  over  sixteen  hands 
high — that  once  trotted  the  mile  in  two 
minutes,  twenty-eight  seconds.  Their 
own^r,  Mr.  Balch,  of  Boston,  was  urged 
to  send  them  over  to  England  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  American  education  of  Uie 
horse.  Prices  range  from  200  dollars  up 
to  12,000  dollars  for  a  trotting  horse. 
Here,  in  the  distant  country,  600  dollars 
to  1,000  dollars  is  frequently  obtained  for 
a  promising  trotter.  All  around  the  State 
lie  the  trotting  courses,  where  purses  rang¬ 
ing  from  100  to  1,000  dollars  are  carried 
off.  The  trotting  matches  bring  out  an 
enthusiasm  from  all  classes  of  the  people 
that  nothing  else  will,  “  Give  me  the  nig¬ 
ger  minstrel,  and  a  circus,  and  a  trotting 
match,”  says  the  fiarmer,  “  and  I’m  full.” 
Bets  always  go  w'ith  a  race,  and  the 
Yankee  loves  to  enforce  any  assertion  with 
the  offer  of  a  wager.  In  the  winter,  trot¬ 
ting  matches  are  held  on  the  ice.  The 
ponds,  lakelets,  and  rivers,  are  thronged 
with  teams.  Lake  Dunmore,  near  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  is  a  favorite  rendez- 
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vous,  having  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  four 
miles  in  extent,  and  a  mile  in  width.  The 
sleighs,  and  sledges,  and  flights  of  boys  on 
skates,  make  an  exhilarating  tableau  at 
such  an  event.  The  children,  from  their 
earliest  years,  practise  skating;  and,  on 
their  little  carts,  or  sleds,  mounted  on 
shafts  that  turn  up  at  the  extremities  like 
a  skate,  .race  down  the  snow  hills  and 
frozen  roads  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  as  a 
winter  pastime.  The  young  beggars  relish 
a  tumble  and  roll  in  the  snow  with  uncom¬ 
mon  good  humor.  There  is  much  excite¬ 
ment,  noise,  and  outcry  at  a  trot  on  the 
ice,  especially  among  the  Irish  section  of 
the  community,  but  little  or  no  visible 
drunkenness.  The  meet  is  for  business, 
for  the  stakes,  and  for  settlement  of  the 
bets ;  and  festivity  only  comes,  if  it  ever 
comes,  afterwards.  The  advent  of  snow 
is  looked  for  anxiously.  “  Good  sleighing 
time”  is  relished  by  everybody,  with  or 
without  a  team.  Occasionally  a  sleigh,  to 
accommodate  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  pas¬ 
sengers,  may  be  seen  with  six  or  eight 
horses  drawing  it  And  the  school  children 
come  in  for  a  treat  in  riding  excursions 
over  the  snow,  to  which  the  hotel-keeper 
or  liveryman,  who  has  his  customers 
amongst  their  parents,  has  invited  them. 
The  bells  attached  to  the  horses  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  sleighs  sound  cheerfully  in 
the  crisp  air,  and  occasionally  the  horses’ 
heads  will  be  garnished  with  a  plume  of 
cock’s  feathers.  Tlie  robes  and  leg-wrap- 
]>ers  of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
skunk  even,  are  very  handsome,  and  are 
tastefully  lined  with  colored  cloths — scarlet, 
blue,and  green.  The  children  are  omnijjo- 
tent.  In  the  costumes  of  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  French  and  German  cut  and  use 
of  color  have  been  added  to  the  soberer 
English  style.  Fancy  costume,  d  la  milt- 
taire  and  d  la  marine,  has  travelled  up 
here,  especially  since  the  war.  I'he  small, 
rising  population  with  which  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  which  I  see  around,  is  blessed  with 
good  looks,  and  seems  to  be  robust  and 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  ap>- 
I)etite  for  candy,  and  sugar,  and  sweets  of 
every  description.  Their  manners  have  to 
be  improved,  especially  indoors,  where  the 
fashion  of  having  the  head  covered  has 
been  taught  them  by  their  elders.  The 
tone  of  voice  in  ordinary  speaking  by  the 
lads,  is  very  brusque  and  indifferent,  as  if 
the  child  disliked  having  to  utter  any 
pleasant  salutation,  and  preferred,  as  it 
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does  by  instinct,  to  be  left  alone.  With  all 
of  them  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  is  marked, 
strong,  and  decided,  and  they  aim  to  be 
little  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk  and  speak.  In  my  opinion,  the 
custom  of  associating  them  together  in  the 
general  school,  irrespective  of  sexes,  is  not 
a  wholesome  one.  Up  to  the  age  of  six 
years,  no  harm  can  come  of  it,  but  after 
that  this  precious  freedom  should  be  re¬ 
strained.  It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  every¬ 
thing  in  this  whole  country,  that  people, 
young  and  old,  can  be  too  free. 

You  will  smile  when  I  recapitulate  the 
independent  diversions  of  the  little  town¬ 
ship  in  which  I  am  recording  these  impres¬ 
sions.  We  have  the  parties,  decided  Mon¬ 
tagues  and  Capulets,  antagonists  and  rivals, 
on  two  sides  of  the  river,  which  runs 
through  the  town.  We  have  the  Republi¬ 
can,  and  its  shades  and  divisions  of  like 
and  dislike,  the  Democratic,  and  the  Old 
Whig  party  in  politics.  There  are  the 
Catholic  section,  the  Congregational  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Baptist  congregation,  the  Me¬ 
thodist  community,  the  Episcopal  believers, 
all  with  very  certain  ideas  about  the  errors, 
deficiencies,  and  bigotry  of  their  rivals  in 
faith  and  works.  They  are  not  to  be 
combined,  though  the  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  have  a  monthly 
meeting,  at  which  the  three  respective 
ministers  assist.  There  is  an  assured  dis¬ 
trust  of  each  other  with  all  this  fair  seem¬ 
ing.  Then  there  are  two  banks,  each  with 
its  clients ;  and  the  three  wealthiest  men 
have  independent  supporters,  who  care  not 
to  come  together,  save  upon  compulsion 
or  at  a  public  meeting,  which  is  half  a 
riot.  The  immediate  population  of  the 
town,  apart  from  the  outlying  community, 
w'hich  is  scattered  over  a  circuit — say  three 
miles  distant  from  the  main  street — docs 
not  exceed  1,500  souls,  men,  women,  and 
children.  All  the  narrow,  odd,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  a  country  village  ingrained,  is  not 
ameliorated  by  this  separate  action  and 
opinion.  As  the  Congregationalist  minister, 
too,  phrased  the  condition  of  the  people  to 
me,  “  Everybody  here  thinks  himself  as 
good  as  his  neighbor,  and  a  little  better.” 

Brick  houses  are  uncommon ;  stone,  of 
course,  more  so.  Occasionally  you  will 
meet  with  a  marble-fronted  house,  if  there 
is  a  quarry  hard  by.  The  apartments  in 
most  of  them  are  roomy  and  cheerful ;  the 
furniture  a  curious  medley  of  old  and  new, 
made  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut  and  pine 


woods,  sometimes  ornamented  with  hick¬ 
ory,  and  butter-nut,  a  bright,  hard  yellow 
wood.  There  is  a  pleasant  fashion  of 
adding  a  piazza  outside,  rather  than  a 
porch  merely  to  the  houses  hereabouts. 
The  generality  of  these  homely  erections 
are  of  wood,  with  shingle  roofs  long  drawn, 
with  gables  and  comers,  set  up  as  it  were 
to  the  liking  of  the  owner.  The  aspect  of 
most  of  them  is  quaint  and  striking,  and, 
hardly  one  being  of  the  same  pattern  as 
its  neighbor,  is  by  no  means  common  or 
uninviting.  Hereabouts  the  residents  are 
fond  of  gardens,  and  cultivate  flowers  out 
of  doors  considerably.  Patches  of  grass 
land — it  would  be  a  mockery  to  call  them 
lawns — are  used  for  croquet ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  rugged,  shabby  ground,  the  game 
is  popular.  Dwarf  evergreens  are  not 
much  in  vogue,  but  the  Norway  spruce 
and  Austrian  pine  are  rather  preferred  for 
planting.  Indoors  there  is  a  graceful  fa¬ 
shion  of  training  English  ivy  in  pots  around 
the  room ;  rustic  baskets,  fern  cases,  and 
plants  on  a  movable  stand  may  also  be 
frequently  seen.  But  in  most  country 
houses  there  is  one  general  apartment  that 
serves  for  all  uses,  whilst  the  other  rooms, 
furnished  as  costly  as  the  host  or  hostess 
can  afford,  are  rarely  visited.  In  a  noble 
looking  house  fronting  my  hotel,  standing 
on  half-an-acre  of  ground,  the  occupants 
live  entirely  in  the  kitchen,  see  no  com¬ 
pany,  and  yet  their  principal  room  is  flank¬ 
ed  with  a  conservatory. 

Talking  of  houses,  lo  !  here  is  one  being 
dragged  down  the  hard  slippery  snow  on 
the  road  in  front  of  my  window  by  a  score 
of  oxen.  It  is  a  timber  mansion  twenty 
feet  high  or  more,  with  two  storeys,  and 
four  windows  in  front  and  behind,  and 
having  a  door  with  a  porch.  The  boys 
of  the  town  are  in  ecstasy,  and  aid  the 
drivers  of  the  oxen  with  shouts  and  gesti¬ 
culations.  In  a  dull,  heavy,  reckless  fa¬ 
shion  the  poor  beasts  drag  their  burden  on 
some  one  hundred  yards  at  a  time  and 
then  stop  to  take  breath.  It  is  certainly  a 
droll  sight  to  watch  this  moving  fabric, 
inhabit^  but  yesterday.  Now  it  occupies 
the  road,  and  scares  all  the  teams  of 
horses  in  the  sleighs  that  approach  it.  It 
is  nearing  the  lane  where  it  is  to  rest,  it 
has  safely  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
owing  to  the  invincible  order  of  the  drivers, 
and  the  usual  tranquillity  reigns.  When 
I  visited  it  subsequently,  its  change  of  site 
had  not  visibly  discomposed  a  plank  or  a 
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timber.  And  being  perched  alongside  an¬ 
other  tenement  of  the  same  description  on 
rising  ground,  it  had  a  well-to-do,  fresh 
cheerful  look,  such  as  it  had  never  enjoyed 
previously  in  one  of  the  main  streets,  en¬ 
closed  with  more  striking  and  newer  edi¬ 
fices.  The  contractor  for  the  moving  of 
this  residence  told  me  he  frequently  had 
similar  jobs, and  would  move  any  house  in 
the  town  if  he  “  were  well  paid  enough.” 
“  And  I  don’t  own  a  horse,  neither,  and 
perhaps  I’m  as  well  off  as  men  that  look 
down  on  me ;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  the 
best  when  my  mother’s  dowry  is  settled.” 
Heaven  bless  the  hopefulness  of  the  man ; 
his  mother  was  eighty-nine ;  he  had  her, 
and  a  sister,  and  the  widow  and  two 
children  of  a  deceased  brother,  to  maintain, 
and  his  energy  was  quite  reviving  to  en¬ 
counter. 

There  is  evidently  no  rule  of  manners 
or  habits,  or  tastes.  Art  is  utterly  un¬ 
known,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  it 
Hospitality  is  exercised,  as  it  were,  like  an 
impulse.  You  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  your  meal, 
it  is  right  that  you  should  retire,  even  if 
you  repeat  your  visit  in  the  evening.  Per¬ 
haps  they  readily  get  tired  of  each  other. 
The  host  rarely  know’s,  or  considers,  or 
intends  to  consider,  how  to  amuse  his 
guest  Accomplishments  are  not  much 
practised  even  by  the  wife  and  daughters. 
And  the  husband  is  thinking  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  his  speculations.  And  if  you  are 
outside  of  these,  you  will  have  to  entertain 
him  as  well  as  yourself.  The  inquisitive¬ 
ness  saves  them  a  little.  Questions  are 
infinitely  asked  about  English  manners  and 
customs ;  and  they  are  also  often  asked  in 
a  half  disdainful  fashion,  as  though  the 
smartness  and  practical  character,  and  su¬ 
periority  of  the  New  Englander  must  be 
always  evident  in  comparison  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Old  Englander. 
Yet  their  generosity,  which  so  pleases 
them,  is  very  striking.  A  fallen  man  is 
readily  helpcid,  unless  he  is  a  notorious 
idler^and  ne’er-do-well.  There  is  a  town 
farm,  on  which  the  destitute  are  employed, 
and  by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
mendicant  class  is  extinct  as  a  class.  But 
the  laboring  folk  will  take  money  if  it  is 
offered  them,  though  with  a  hesitation  that 
is  more  becoming  than  greediness.  They 
practise  borrowing  food,  fruit,  and  imple¬ 
ments,  vehicles  and  horses,  &c.,  in  the 
primitive  fashion  of  early  settlers.  And 


they  give,  especially  the  women  portion  of 
the  household,  to  their  poorer  neighbors 
whatever  they  may  be  possesed  of,  and  do 
so  as  an  instinct. 

Payment  of  money  by  the  male  agricul¬ 
turist,  all  over  the  world,  is  assuredly  a 
suffering,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  a 
blood-letting  to  him.  But  here  his  tena¬ 
city  is  a  very  proverb.  He  hates  to  part 
with  his  greenbacks,  as  this  greasy  paper 
currency  is  always  termed.  He  will  in¬ 
quire,  and  go  away,  and  return,  and  in¬ 
quire,  and  hang  about,  and  inquire  again 
— touching  any  article  he  has  to  purchase 
again  and  again.  'I'hen  he  will  take  credit 
— a  long  credit,  and  if  by  mere  accident 
he  can  settle  the  bill  with  goods,  hay, 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  stock,  or  the 
like,  he  has  achieved  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  Generally  better  educated  than 
his  com|)eer  in  the  old  country,  he  also 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  stinginess  and 
a  love  of  hoarding  that  is  alnwst  indescri¬ 
bable.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  love  of 
power  which  dictates  avarice.  A  sloven 
in  his  homestead  and  its  yards,  and  barns, 
and  fields ;  a  sloven  in  personal  appear¬ 
ance — wearing  clothes  patched,  soiled, 
tom,  and  stained  with  weather  and  toil  of 
half  a  century  ;  one  of  these  country  far¬ 
mers,  reputed  to  be  of  good  means,  solid, 
sufficient,  has  to  me  frequently  been  a  sore 
puzzle.  Thoroughly  ready  to  swap  or 
drive  a  bargain,  it  is  amazing  to  see  what 
life  possesses  the  inert,  slouching,  silent 
heap  of  old  clothes,  when  he  is  engaged 
in  a  “  trade.”  What  is  his  delight,  solace, 
amusement,  recreation,  “  recuper  abiat  ” 
recompense,  amidst  all  his  hard  labor,  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat  and  cold,  and  increasing 
self-denial  ?  The  greenback — the  well- 
thumbed,  half-legible,  crumpled,  smirched, 
and  ragged  greenback — which  he  can  stow 
away  more  easily  than  gold.  More  than 
once  I  have  heard  of  one  these  secretive 
old  hoarders  carrying  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  more  about  his  person,  in  a 
pocket-book  that  a  French  chiffonier 
would  pass  by  on  a  dust-heap. 

There  is  not  much  appreciation  of  “  art  ” 
in  the  family ;  though  there  is  a  pretty  fair 
sale  for  chromos  and  lithographs  of  fami¬ 
liar  subjects,  poultry,  cattle,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the 
difference  between  a  lithograph  and  an 
engraving ;  prints  are  termed  engravings 
indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  portfolios 
carried  by  the  p>edlars  of  prints  from 
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Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  contained 
very  ordinary  lithographs  of  modem  pic¬ 
tures,  with  liere  and  there  portraits  of 
Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  female  heads  as  studies: 
the  impressions  were  very  coarse  and 
blurred,  but  the  pedlars  assured  me  they 
should  get  them  all  off  their  hands  with  a 
little  patience  and  flattery.  Native  talent 
in  sketching  and  coloring  flounders  about 
in  so  dense  a  fog  that  it  arrives  usually  nt 
the  point  at  which  it  set  out.  Nor  does 
the  study  of  music  fare  very  much  better  : 
vocalists  are  employed  in  the  church  choirs, 
but  the  less  that  is  said  of  these  the  better. 
Occasionally  a  sweet  voice  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  its  owner  is  quite  satisfied  with 
what  little  training  has  been  achieved,  and 
makes  but  little  further  progress.  Of 
course  the  possession  of  a  pianoforte  is  a 
step  in  life,  though  it  may  not  be  opened 
in  the  family  from  one  month’s  end  to  an¬ 
other.  As  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
artist  is  held,  when  he  strays  this  way,  that 
may  be  gathered  from  a  little  honest  nar¬ 
rative,  just  told  me  by  a  credible  authority. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  professors  of  music  from  Boston  had 
been  induced  to  give,  during  his  summer 
sojourn,  a  public  concert  here,  which  was 
according  to  rule  highly  commended  in 
the  newspaper.  A  few  days  after,  as  he 
was  hurrying  to  the  railway  depot,  a 
house-holder,  raking  in  his  garden  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  stopped  his  labors  and  cried, 
“  Hi !  Mister,  here.  Come  and  give  us  a 
tune.  The  pianny’s  indoors."  There  are 
several  musical  associations  in  Vermont, 
but  the  value  of  their  exercises  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible  in  this  district.  At  the  concerts 
at  which  I  have  been  present  the  singers 
of  any  credit  were  from  Boston,  which  has, 
as  is  well  known,  high  rank  in  its  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  music.  The  “  Bos¬ 
ton  Music  School”  has  been  mentioned 
as  an  illustration  of  the  honest  resolve  to 
promote  music  in  its  educational,  rather 
than  in  its  sensational,  regard.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  complete  musical  education,  as  it 
announces,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  all 
its  students.  The  Vermont  associations 
make  a  parade  and  frequent  proclamation 
of  what  they  intend  to  do,  but  their  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  “  conventions”  cut  a  very  sorry 
figure  as  artists  or  amateurs,  though  of 
course  the  press — the  local  press — never 
ceases  to  utter  laudation  as  liberally  as 
possible.  It  is  impossible  for  criticism  to 


be  lower  than  it  is  in  these  local  news¬ 
papers.  Their  writers  fulsomely  praise  any 
l>erformance ;  and  are  so  approachable 
that  the  humblest  aspirant  may  secure  a 
favorable  notice  if  due  attention  is  paid  by 
interviewing  the  editor  and  his  associates. 
Mostly  a  commentary  will  be  prepared  by 
some  one  interested  in  the  entertainment, 
be  it  what  it  may,  and  inserted  without 
alteration.  Nothing  is  too  familiar  for 
Scriblerus.  Here  is  a  column  of  “  minor 
items”  to  look  over,  condensed  from  a 
daily  paper  of  large  circulation,  casually 
taken  up,  established  some  seventy  years. 
“  .\n  Old  Fellows’  festival  ”  is  announced 
to  come  off  at  “  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
New  England,  where  the  landlady  never 
fails  to  present  the  best,  richest,  and  latest 
viands  of  the  season  on  the  tables  for  the 
guests.  A  good  time  and  a  good  supper 
are  sure”  for  all  who  go  there.  “The 
latest  and  richest  variety  of  costumes”  will 
be  at  the  service  of  a  Bal  Masqu^  of  the 
Bizarre  Club.  George  F.  Train  is  adver¬ 
tised  to  lecture,  and^  the  editor  writes 
— “  His  extensive  travels  and  political  en¬ 
thusiasm  have  made  him  a  wide  reputation 
throughout  the  world.”  “  The  maple 
cream”  at  a  confectionery  store,  “  though  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  season,  is  splendid.” 
The  post-office  under  the  charge  “  of  a 
gallant  and  able  defender  of  his  country,” 
is  one  of  “  the  handsomest  and  best  kept 
in  the  State.”  The  entertainments  pre¬ 
sented  by  some  travelling  minstrels 
“  abounding  in  the  choicest  music,  and 
brimful  of  the  keenest  wit  and  wry  humor, 
are  always  looked  forward  to  by  our  com¬ 
munity  with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipa¬ 
tions.”  In  fact,  criticism  is  but  advertising 
with  these  Rhadanianthuses.  The  New 
York  Tribune  told  the  exact  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  “  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  persons,  otherwise  sensible  and 
upright,  to  enter  a  newspaper  office  with 
requests  which  are  dishonorable  to  those 
who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  made.” 

Here  we  pause.  Of  the  social  life  of 
this  section  of  Vermont  there  yet  remains 
the  local  government  and  the  common 
school  to  be  treated  of,  both  characteristic 
of  a  people  who,  if  anything,  have  too 
much  liberty. 

The  school  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  to  my  mind,  are  its  most 
unexampled  blessings — the  land  to  be 
worked,  and  the  school  where  he  who  lists 
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may  be  taught  to  work.  Region  and  soil 
under  every  variety  of  climate  is  owned 
by  this  great  republic ;  but  its  proudest  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  that  wherever  its  citizens  plant 
themselves,  they  rear  the  public  school. 


l.ITERARY 

Work  :  A  Story  of  Experience.  By  Louisa 

M.  Alcott.  Boston :  Robtrts  Bros. 

There  is  some  amiable  (^ssip  current  in  Bostcm 
to  the  effect  that  Miss  Alcott  is  engaged  on  an¬ 
other  novel,  which  will  be  her  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  all  she  has  pre¬ 
viously  done  that  she  has  expressed  herself  as 
regarding  “  Little  Women”  and  “  Work”  as 
merely  preliminary  and  unimportant.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  if  this  prove  true,  and  especially  if  she 
surpass  herself  to  the  extent  indicated — perhaps 
we  should  then  have  that  boon  for  which  the 
generations  have  been  waiting,  ”  the  great  Ame¬ 
rican  novel ;”  but  we  must  confess  that  since 
reading  the  present  story  we  have  our  doubts,  and 
are  disposed  to  think  that  when  Miss  Alcott 
comes  to  lay  aside  her  pen  and  sum  up  her  labors, 
she  will  find  that  her  greatest  work  is  contained  in 
the  series  of  which  “  Little  Women”  was  the 
key-note  and  beginning. 

“  Work”  is  a  good  book — healthful  in  tone, 
vivacious,  interesting,  and  brimming  over  with 
the  best  intentions ;  but  unless  we  admit  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  novel  to  paint  life,  not  as  it 
is]but  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  perhaps  it  some  time 
will  be,  then  “  Work”  is  certainly  not  a  novel. 
It  is  a  tract  which  really  throws  a  charm  around 
that  depressing  species  of  literature,  but  it  is  no 
more  “a  story  of  experience”  than  Utopia  is  a 
sketch  of  existing  social  conditions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  diversity  of  events  and  inci¬ 
dents  through  which  the  heroine  passes,  the  care¬ 
ful  balancing  of  good  and  ill-fortune,  success  and 
disapptointment,  and  the  admirably  realistic  style 
in  which  the  whole  is  written,  the  reader  feels 
that  they  are  all  but  artificial  adjuncts  of  the 
moral  to  be  taught,  and  that  that  moral  is  more 
important  than  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
illustrated.  Of  course  we  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  an  author’s  motive,  especially  when 
that  motive  is  confessedly  good  and  noble,  but 
this  is  Miss  Alcott’s  first  adventure  in  a  more 
difficult  and  important  field  than  any  she  has  yet 
essayed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  she 
is  apparently  working  on  a  theory  in  which  the 
best  attainable  success  must  be  transient,  and 
which  is  certainly  opposed  to  that  which  actuated 
her  earlier  books.  Those  books  we  have  always 
taken  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature  against  the  despotic 
dogmas  of  literary  and  theologic  moralists  ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  their  great  success  was 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
preach,  teach,  or  illustrate  any  thing  except  the 
essential  healthfulness  and  goodness  of  real 
“little  men  and  women.”  This  simple  plan  has 
been  abandoned  in  “  Work,”  and  is  su{)erseded 
by  that  didactic  element  which  has  been  a  greater 
bane  to  American  fiction  than  any  lack  of  talent 
in  our  authors  or  want  of  variety  in  our  social 
life 

Another  reason  probably  why  we  feel  so  little 
interest  in  ”  Christie”  and  her  associates  is,  that 
on  the  same  principle  apparently  that  the  author 
considers  children  as  “little  men  and  women,” 
she  seems  to  regard  men  and  women  simply  as 
“  big”  boys  and  girls.  The  youthfulness  of  every¬ 
thing  in  “  Work”  is  perhaps  its  most  striking  and 
predominant  feature,  and  one  comes  after  a  time 
to  look  upon  the  characters  as  children,  with 
great  shrewdness  and  extraordinary  command  of 
good  language,  playing  at  the  “  experiences"  of 
men  and  women  as  they  conceive  them  to  be. 
This  gives  freshness  and  relief  to  the  story  and 
mitigates  its  sombre  portions ;  but  of  course  it 
renders  impossible  any  thing  like  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest. 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  this  has  led  us  is, 
that  in  her  first  works  Miss  Alcott  has  indicated 
what  is  lier  true  field  of  effort.  She  has  written 
some  of  the  best  children’s  books  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  in  any  language.  In  this  country  at  least 
she  is  without  a  rival  who'-can  compete  on  equal 
terms ;  while  both  here  and  everywhere  there  are 
plenty  of  writers  who  will  undertake  to  settle 
all  the  problems  which  society  presents  by  a 
book  in  which  some  hypothetical  and  impossible 
personages  shall  meet  and  solve  them  each  and 
several. 

Scintillations  from  the  Prose  Works  of 

Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Simon  Adler  Sterne.  New-York : 

Holt  dr*  H'illiams. 

None  but  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  could  stand 
such  a  test  as  Heine  is  subjected  to  in  this  little 
volume,  and  the  way  in  which  he  stands  it  is  per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  proof  as  we  could  have  that  his 
works  are  a^^definite  and  valuable  contribution  to 
modem  literature.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Heine  wrote  not  in  epigrams  or  apo¬ 
thegms,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  provide  the 
public  with  proverbs  or  brief  literary  and  critical 
formulas.  These  “scintillations”  are  simply 
taken  here  and  there  from  his  less  accessible 
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essays,  criticisms,  books,  and  letters ;  and,  consi¬ 
dering  that  they  are  severed  from  their  proper 
connections,  that  the  chain  in  which  each  originally 
formed  but  a  link  is  broken,  it  is  astonishing  that 
they  are  so  brilliant  and  complete.  If  brevity  be 
the  soul  of  wit,  then  Heine  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  a  wit  of  the  first  order,  for  almost  con¬ 
stantly  in  these  extracts  he  sums  up  a  whole  train 
of  subtle  thinking  and  wonderful  flashes  of  insight 
in  a  single  paragraph,  and  frequently  in  a  single 
sentence,  which  cuts  its  way  into  the  mind  like  an 
inspiration. 

The  Ixwk  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  “  Florentine  Nights,”  in  which  a  faint 
hint  of  a  love-story  is  taken  as  a  thread  for  bind- 
ing  together  some  marvellously  acute  literary, 
musical,  dramatic,  and  social  criticism ;  and  the 
second  containing  “  Excerpts,”  ranged  under 
such  heads  as  “  Personal  and  Autobiographical,” 
”  Men,  Manners,  and  Society,”  "  France  and  the 
French,”  “Woman,  Love,  Matrimony,”  “Art, 
Literature,  Criticism,”  and  the  like.  The  logic  of 
some  of  these  classifications  it  is  difficult  to  pene¬ 
trate,  but  a  good  index  makes  up  all  deficiencies 
of  arrangement. 

Most  of  the  “  excerpts”  are  extremely  quotable, 
and,  though  we  can  not  find  room  for  all  we  had 
marked,  we  will  turn  the  leaves  at  random  and 
jot  down  a  few  of  the  most  striking  as  specimens 
of, the  whole : 

I  have  the  most  peaceable  disposition.  My 
desires  are  a  modest  cottage  with  thatched  roof — 
but  a  good  betl,  good  fare,  fresh  milk  and  butter, 
flowers  by  my  window,  and  a  few  fine  trees  before 
the  door.  And  if  the  Lord  wished  to  fill  my  cup 
of  happiness,  he  would  grant  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  six  or  seven  of  my  enemies  hanged 
on  those  trees.  With  a  heart  moved  to  pit^,  I 
would,  before  their  death,  forgive  the  injury 
they  had  done  me  during  their  lives.  Yes,  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies — but  not  until  they 
are  hanged. 

While  we  are  indifferent  to  our  good  qualities, 
we  keep  on  deceiving  ourselves  in  regard  to  our 
faults,  until  we,  at  last,  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  virtues. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  they  know  all 
about  the  bird,  l>ecause  they  once  saw  the  egg 
from  which  it  crept. 

Mark  this  well,  ye  proud  men  of  action  !  Ye 
are,  after  all,  nothing  out  the  unconscious  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  men  of  thought. 

In  these  times  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  our  fortresses. 

All  the  world  over,  the  merchant’s  religion  is 
one  and  the  same.  His  counting-room  is  his 
church,  his  desk  is  his  pew,  his  ledger  is  his  Bible, 
his  stock-in-trade  the  holiest  of  the  holy,  the  bell 
of  the  exchange  his  summons  to  prayer,  his  gold 
his  God,  and  credit  his  faith. 

If  all  Fiurope  were  to  become  a  prison,  Ame¬ 
rica  would  still  present  a  loop- hole  of  escape, 
and,  God  be  praised !  the  loop-nole  is  larger  than 
the  dungeon  itself. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  blaspheming 
Frenchman  is  a  spectacle  more  pleasing  to  the 
Lord  than  a  praying  Englishman. 

It  is  not  generally  known  why  our  sovereigns 
live  to  so  old  an  age.  They  are  afraid  to  die,  lest 
they  may  meet  Napoleon  in  the  next  world. 

A  woman’s  modesty  defends  her  virtue  more 
securely  than  all  the  clothes  in  the  world  would 
do,  were  they  cut  ever  so  little  at  the  neck. 

When  women  attempt  to  injure  us,  it  is  only 
because  they  hope  thereby  to  please  some  other 
man.  When  they  write,  one  eve  is  on  the  paper 
and  the  other  on  the  man.  This  rule  applies  to 
all  authoresses  with{the  exception  of  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  who  has  only  one  eye. 

It  would  be  better  doubtless  if  we  had  Heine’s 
works,  poetry  and  prose,  entire;  but  since  that 
is  not  likely  to  be,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sterne  for  making  them  better  acquainted  with  a 
writer  who  has  hitherto  been  known  to  us  only 
by  name  or  by  a  few  fugitive  lyrics. 

The  “  Scintillations,”  like  “  Hero  Carthew” 
noticed  elsewhere,  is  a  volume  of  the  “  Leisure 
Hour  Series”  which  the  publishers  commenced 
issuing  last  summer.  Both  in  style  and  contents, 
this  series  is  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  had. 
There  is  not  a  volume  in  it  but  is  worth  reading ; 
and  readers  who  wish  to  provide  an  appropriate 
store  for  the  long  dull  days  of  summer  can  not  do 
better  than  accept  the  entire  list. 

Hero  Carthew  ;  or.  The  Prescotts  of  Pam- 

PHil.t.ON.  By  Ixiuisa  Parr.  New-York:  Holt 

&•  Williams. 

Mrs.  Parr,  the  writer  of  this  story,  is  better 
known  to  the  reading  public  doubtless  as  the 
“  author  of  Dorothy  F'ox”  —  “  Dorothy  Fox” 
having  been,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
one  of  the  most  successful  books  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  publishetl.  It  was  a  story  which, 
though  wonderfully  simple  and  realistic  in  theme 
and  in  style,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  in 
reading  “  Hero  Carthew”  one  cannot  refrain  from 
drawing  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  earlier 
production  of  its  author. 

For  ourself  _we  have  hardly  found  the  later 
story  so  attractive  or  so  satisfying  as  the  first 
one,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  “  Hero” 
is  on  the  whole  a  worthy  companion- figure  to 
“  Dorothy” — the  gentle  and  devoted  little  Qua¬ 
keress  who  won  all  hearts.  It  shows,  moreover, 
a  maturer  mind  and  more  experienced  pen 
greater  precision  of  characterization — though  this 
was  from  the  start  the  author’s  strong  point — 
and  a  more  fluent  vigor  of  style.  Perhaps  it  is 
Mrs.  Parr  herself  who  has  rendered  us  less  than 
satisfied  with  “  Hero  Carthew,”  for  in  “  Doro¬ 
thy”  she  hit  upon  a  conception  at  once  so  novel 
and  so  delightful,  so  entirely  adapted  to  her  style, 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  feverish  sensational¬ 
isms  with  which  novel-writers  have  so  long  con¬ 
fronted  us,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  she  should 
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equal  it,  or  convince  us  that  she  had  equalled  it, 
on  a  second  trial. 

Compared,  however,  not  with  its  author’s  pre¬ 
vious  work,  but  with  the  current  novels  which 
along  with  it  claim  public  attention,  “  Hero  Car- 
thew”  shows  its  really  fine  qualities.  It  is  a 
strong,  healthful,  invigorating,  and  suggestive 
story  ;  a  genuine  study  in  human  nature,  and  not 
a  mere  string  of  adventures  or  fantastically  intri¬ 
cate  mystery.  With  the  simplest  and  apparently 
the  most  commonplace  materials  Mrs.  Parr  con¬ 
structs  a  story  which  holds  the  interest  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  her  art  that  Combe-Mallett  becomes  a 
real  place  to  us,  and  that  the  characters  on  its 
little  stage  develop  before  us  each  after  its  kind 
as  gradually  and  as  logically  as  in  real  life,  and 
far  more  clearly.  “  Hero  Carthew”  is  not  a  great 
novel,  such  as  Mrs.  Parr  may  one  day  write,  but 
it  comes  up  to  a  high  standard  in  all  respects, 
and  will  insure  the  reader  some  hours  of  very 
pleasant  and  very  wholesome  entertainment. 

I  Go  a-Fishing.  By  W.  C.  Prime.  New- 

York :  Harper  <Sr*  Bros. 

We  have  found  it  considerably  harder  to  class¬ 
ify  this  book  than  lo  read  it,  and  are  in  doubt 
still  whether  to  s[>eak  of  it  as  a  fishing  manual,  a 
novel,  a  book  of  travel,  a  collection  of  essays,  or 
an  autobiography.  It  belongs  in  part  to  all  these 
branches  of  literature,  is  every  thing  by  turns  and 
nothing  long,  and  leaves  the  reader  at  last  with 
the  impression  that  he  has  been  on  an  excursion 
filled  with  contrasts  and  surprises  and  apparent 
incongruities,  but  with  a  certain  underlying  me¬ 
thod  and  system  in  all  its  eccentricity. 

Practical  information  for  amateur  fishermen. 
Biblical  and  literary  criticism,  tales  of  romance 
and  adventure,  lively  character-sketches,  and 
fine  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  are  brought 
together  in  promiscuous  succession;  and  the 
whole  forms  a  genuine  summer  book,  eminently 
readable  and  entertaining,  and  suggestive  of  the 
moods  which  come  over  one  who  “  goes  a  fish¬ 
ing”  for  the  love  of  it. 

Orations  and  Addresses.  By  William  Cullen 

Bryant.  New- York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  volume  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all 
Mr.  Bryant’s  admirers — in  other  words,  by^the 
eivtire  body  of  educated  American  readers.  It 
preserves  in  handsome  and  appropriate  style  all 
the  more  important  orations  and  addresses 
which  Bryant  has  delivered  during  his  long  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  contains  what  we  think  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  his  best  prose  work. 

The  Orations  are  five  in  number,  and  among 
them  are  the  admirable  eulogies  on  Thomas 
Cole,  Cooper,  and  Washington  Irving,  the  latter 
of  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  way,  and 
still  remains  the  most  appreciative  estimate  that 
we  have  of  Irving’s  character  and  work.  There 
arc  fourteen  of  the  shorter  Addresses,  all  of  them 


showing  the  same  catholic  spirit  of  genial  and 
yet  discriminating  admiration  for  all  that  is  good 
in  literature  or  in  art.  The  liest  perhaps  are  the 
one  delivered  at  the  Press  Banquet  to  Kossuth, 
the  Plea  for  the  Better  Culture  of  Native  Fruits, 
and  the  address  advocating  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  jMuseum  of  Art ;  but  all  will  repay 
reading,  and  most  of  them  recall  to  the  reader’s 
mind  important  incidents  in  the  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  growth  of  the  nation. 

Appleton’s  American  Annual  Cyclopedia 

for  1872.  New- York:  Z>.  Appleton  6“’  Co. 

The  issue  of  the  “  Annual  Cyclopedia”  for 
1872  presents  all  those  features  which  have  caused 
previous  volumes  to  be  recognised  as  the  best 
accessible  work  of  its  kind,  as  the  only  one  in 
fact  which  is  at  once  comprehensive  enough  and 
reliable  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student. 
All  the  impmrtant  events  of  the  year  are  duly  re¬ 
corded  under  their  appropriate  heads ;  biogra¬ 
phies  are  given  of  all  noted  men  whose  death  fell 
within  its  limits ;  literary  progress  both  at  home 
and  abroad  is  critically  examined ;  and  there  ar 
very  complete  statistics  on  all  matters,  (xilitical, 
industrial,  and  commercial.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  its  “  Public  Docu¬ 
ments,”  which  are  always  given  in  full,  and 
which  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  l)e  unusu¬ 
ally  copious  and  noteworthy. 

There  are  finely-engraved  portraits  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Prof.  S.  P'. 
B.  Morse ;  and  the  volume  altogether  is  one 
which  no  library  or  student  can  dis])cnsc  with. 
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The  Welsh  are  about  to  erect  a  statue,  at  Bala, 
to^  Charles  of  Bala,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  just  finished  the  book 
up>on  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  last  sum¬ 
mer.  It  will,  be  entitled  “  Quatrevingttreize,” 
with,  as  the  first  scries,  “  I.a  Guerre  Civile.” 

The  French  Academy  has  decided  to  fill  up, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  Noveml)er,  the  fau- 
teuils  vacant  through  the  deaths  of  MM.  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  Lebrun,  and  Louis  Vitet. 

A  pension  of  4300  annum  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  researches  in  Central  Africa.  Dur¬ 
ing  Livingstone’s  absence  the  pension  will  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  trustees. 

The  Daily  Nezvs  understands  that  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  which  Mr.  Mill  has  left  behind  him,  with 
instructions  for  its  immediate  publication,  is  com¬ 
prised  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  will  make 
a  volume  not  much  larger  than  his  essay  “  On 
Liberty.” 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  M.  Thiers  is  now 
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busy  studying  geology  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
an  essay  on  the  destiny  of  mankind.  He  will 
take  an  anti-Darwinian  view  of  the  question.  M. 
Daubree  is  his  teacher  for  geology.  He  was 
taught  in  astronomy  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Lever- 
rier,  and  in  natural  philosophy  by  M.  Mascart, 
lecturer  at  the  College  de  France. 

'  Mr.  Clements  Markham  is  about  to  publish, 
in  London,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Arctic  Ex¬ 
ploration,  entitled  ‘The  Threshold  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Region,’  in  which  he  will  relate  the  events 
connected  with  all  the  principal  voyages  which 
have  touched  the  boundary  of  the  region  as  yet 
unexplored  around  the  North  Pole.  He  will 
also  discuss  the  best  route  by  which  the  unvisited 
area  may  be  examined,  and  describe  the  impor¬ 
tant  scientific  results  to  be  derived  from  Arctic 
exploration. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  correspondence  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cherry’s  recently-published 
‘  Life  of  John  Clare,’  “  the  Northamptonshire 
Peasant  Poet.”  There  are  more  than  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  letters,  and  among  the  writers  were  Charles 
Lamb,  Thomas  Hood,  Allan  Cunningham,  Ad¬ 
miral  Lord  Radstock,  Sir  Charles  Elton,  Cary, 
the  translator  _of  ‘Dante,’  Hilton  the  painter, 
Behnes  the  sculptor,  and  many  others. 

The  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Henry  John 
Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,’  by  the  late  Lord 
Dalling,  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  Contrary 
to  what  was  iit  one  time  intended,  a  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  preparation,  the  materials  for  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple.  It  will,  it  is  believed,  be  edited  by  the 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  who  was  for  some  years 
Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
Dalling’s  Sketches  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  Lafayette  will  also  be  published  before 
very  long. 

The  Tabard  Inn,  London,  the  scene  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “Canterbury  Pilgrims,’’  has  been  brought 
to  the  hammer,  but  the  highest  bid  procurable  for 
the  premises  and  space  of  29,000  feet  which  they 
cover  being  only  1,000,  the  property  was 
bought  in  for  the  proprietors.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  momentary  respite,  for  the  chances  are  that 
the  property  will,  by  private  contract,  change 
hands.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  says — “  In  any  other  country  such  a  vene¬ 
rable  and  historical  building  would  have  long 
since  been  cared  for  by  the  State — it  would  have 
been  converted  into  a  place  like  the  H6tel  Cluny, 
at  Paris.  Is  there  not  enough  enterprise  in  this 
town  to  preserve  such'a  landmark  of  old  England 
from  destruction  ?” 

0.\  the  ninth  of  June  died,  in  Paris,  M.  Teche- 
ner,  the  well-known  bookseller,  who,  since  1817, 
was  the  successful  discoverer  of  many  scarce  and 
curious  books,  autographs,  and  palacographical 


works.  Once  in  possession  of  a  literary  rarity 
he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with  it,  and 
often  purposely  put  on  it  an  extravagant  price,  to 
prevent  purchasers  depriving  him  of  the  custody 
of  his  cherished  treasure.  In  1834  M.  Techener 
started  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  a  monthly 
periodical,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
in  which  he  wrote  some  interesting  bibliographi¬ 
cal  papers.  As  a  publisher  we  have  to  thank 
him  for  elegant  and  accurate  reprints  of  a  great 
many  curious  books  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  or  undeservedly  forgotten. 

The  correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  extensive  and  various,  and  can 
not  be  too  soon  or  too  carefully  collected  and  col¬ 
lated.  The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ster¬ 
ling  must  be  in  the  possession  of  many  valuable 
letters.  Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  was  editor  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review  when  Mr. 
Mill  was  the  proprietor,  received  many  notes  and 
letters  from  him.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Lord 
Overstone  are  likely  to  have  several  valuable  let¬ 
ters  in  their  archives.  But  the  most  curious  cor¬ 
respondence,  perhaps,  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  ever  engaged,  was  a  discussion,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  months,  in  French  (a  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  talked  and  wrote  fluently  and  ad¬ 
mirably),  with  Auguste  Comte,  respecting  wo¬ 
men.  The  exalted  opinion  which  Mill  held  of 
the  sex  is  well  known,  and  Comte  controverted 
it  by  maintaining  that  “  the  intelligence  of  women 
amounted  at  best  to  only  a  small  instantaneous 
sagacity.’’ 

The  extensive  library  of  the  late  M.  Serge 
Sobolewski,  of  Moscow,  was  sold  at  Leipzig  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  following  days.  M.  Sobo¬ 
lewski  was  well  known  as  an  eminent  collector  of 
bibliographical,  literary,  and  especially  geographi¬ 
cal  works,  in  all  the  European  bnguages.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  constantly  on  the  wing;  but 
while  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  his  chief  aim  was  ever  to  enrich 
his  already  large  collection.  His  complete  set  of 
De  Bry’s  ,‘  Grands  et  Petits  Voyages,’  in  I.atin 
and  German,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unique ; 
the  85  parts,  bound  in  55  vols.,  being  very  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  met  with  in  good  condition.  On 
this  subject,  M.  Sobolewski  wrote  to  M.  J.  Ch. 
Brunet  an  interesting  letter,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
‘  Manuel  du  Libraire.’  Among  the  early  hooks 
of  geography  and  travels  included  in  the 
sale,  we  may  quote,  ‘  Itinerarium  Portug^- 
lensium,’ Milan,  1508;  Ruchamer’s  ‘Newe  Un- 
bekannte  I-andte,’  Niirenberg,  1508;  another, 
until  now  unknown,  edition  of  the  same  book,  in 
“  Plattdeutsch,’’  translated  by  H.  Ghetelen,  and 
likewise  printed  in  the  same  year  by  G.  Stuchs ; 

‘  Berlinghieri  Geographia,’  Firenze,  circa  1480: 
Mandeville’s  Travels,  in  Italian,  Bononix,  1488: 
a  German  translation  of  the  same  book,  Strass- 
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burg,  J.  Priissi,  1483 ;  ‘  Isolario  de  B.  Zamberto ' 
Venezia,  circa  1477,  &C. 

W’e  understand,  says  ^^Athtn(tum,  that  a  vol> 
ume  of  very  great  interest  has  recently  been  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
namely,  one  of  the  rarest  works  of  Tyndale,  the 
great  Reformer,  and  first  translator  of  the  New 
Testament  into  modern  English.  It  is  entitled, 
‘The  Exposition  of  the  Fyrste  Epistle  of  Seynt 
Jhon,  with  a  Prologge  before  it :  by  W.  T.’ 
There  is  no  place  of  imprint  mentioned,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  date  of  publication  is  given  at 
the  end  as  “  the  yere  of  our  lorde,  1531,  in  Sep¬ 
tember.”  Tyndale  was  then  living  at  Antwerp, 
and  a  copy  of  this  very  work  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  Vaughan,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  English  Government  to  watch  over  Tyndale’s 
movements,  and,  if  possible,  inveigle  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  Vaughan  sent  the  book  to 
Cromwell,  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  the 
King,  which  we  presume  was  done.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  ‘  Confutacyon  of  Tyndale’s 
Answere,’  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  sarcastic 
and  bitter  terms :  “  Then  have  we  fro  Tyndale 
the  fyrste  pystle  of  Saynte  John  in  suche  wyse 
expowned,  that  I  dare  say  that  blessed  Apostle 
rather  then  his  holy  wordes  were  in  suche  a  sense 
byleved  of  all  Crysten  people  hadde  lever  his 
pystle  hadde  never  been  put  in  wrytynge.”  The 
animosity  shown  by  Sir  Thomas  More  towards 
Tyndale  was  of  the  most  intense  kind,  and  he 
used  every  exertion  to  get  him  into  his  power 
with  a  view  to  having  him  burnt  as  a  heretic,  to 
such  lengths  was  the  odium  tkeologicum  carried 
in  tliose  days !  The  copy  of  Tyndale’s  work 
thus  secured  for  our  great  public  library  is  of  the 
first  edition,  and  is  believed  to  be  unique.  Co¬ 
pies  of  a  later  edition  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Cathedral  Library  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  there  was  no 
copy  of  either  in  the  British  Museum  until  the 
recent  purchase  was  effected. 
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Some  Scientific  Novelties. — Among  scienti¬ 
fic  novelties  we  hear  of  improvements  in  telegraphy, 
by  which  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  words 
can  be  flashed  along  the  wires  in  a  minute — Of  a 
chemical  preparation  of  tar,  which,  at  a  very  tri¬ 
fling  cost,  adds  enormously  to  the  insulating  pro¬ 
perties  of  gutta-jjercha,  and  consequently  facili¬ 
tates  the  transmission  of  messages.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  the  achievements  of  telegraphy  will 
border  on  the  wonderful — Of  magneto-electricity 
for  purposes  of  illumination,  to  be  tried  on  a 
grand  scale  on  the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  the  machine  igrill  be  driven  by 
a  four-horse  power  steam-engine.  This  is  Mons. 
Gramme’s  invention  applied  on  a  great  scale; 


but  the  ingenious  ^Frenchman  employs  his  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  small  scale  to  do  all  the  work  in  what 
are  called  the  ‘  galvano-plastic  arts  that  is,  elec¬ 
tro-plating  and  such-like.  Instead  of  batteries 
and  acids  and  alkalies,  which  involve  expense 
and  trouble,  manufacturers  may  henceforth  use 
Gramme’s  magneto-electric  machine  with  obvious 
advantage. — Further,  we  hear  of  magnetism  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  electrolysis  (that  is,  the  chemical 
decomposition)  of  water  :  a  remarkable  experi¬ 
ment,  for  when  the  current  is  going,  the  water  is 
seen  to  rotate  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  and 
to  change  its  direction  with  change  of  polarisation 
— Of  Mr.  Bessemer’s  apparatus  for  firing  guns  at 
sea :  attached  to  the  gun  is  a  toothed  quadrant, 
which  works  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  at 
the  critical  moment  acts  upon  a  lever,  and  an 
electrical  contrivance  that  fires  the  gun. — Cham¬ 
bers's  Journal. 

Utilizi.ng  “  Waste  Coal.” — The  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  have  held  a  meeting  in  London, 
where  they  gave  a  good  account  of  their  progress ; 
and  Mr.  T.  R,  Crampton,  C.E.,  showed  that  the 
important  problem — How  to  utilize  coal-dust  ? 
had  lieen  satisfactorily  solved.  A  puddling  fur¬ 
nace  has  been  set  up  at  Woolwich.  When  this 
furnace  is  in  opteration,  a  stream  of  air  and  coal- 
dust  is  blown  in ;  the  combustion  is  pierfect ; 
there  is  no  smoke  ;  and  the  iron  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  puddled  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  same  method  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fur¬ 
naces,  and  thus  it  would  appear  at  last  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  what  is  called  ‘  waste  coaL’ 
The  heaps  of  ‘  waste  ’  in  the  mining  districts  will 
now  fetch  a  good  price ;  and  owners  of  steam- 
shills  will  find  that  piowdered  coal  is  better  than 
lumps.  Mr.  Crampton  remarked,  in  concluding 
his  discourse,  that  ‘  his  main  object  was  to  sub¬ 
serve  higher  purposes  by  effectually  utilizing 
refuse  coal and  that  he  hopied  to  see  the  day 
when,  on  the  departure  of  the  great  mail-steamers, 
‘  the  stream  of  fuel  would  be  turned  on  at 
Southampton,  and  not  turned  off  till  the  vessel 
reached  India.’  Another  important  fact  made 
known  to  the  meeting  was  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  pionderous  rollers  of  a  rolling-mill  can  be 
made  to  reverse  their  direction  without  shock  and 
without  stopping  the  engine. 

The  Rainfall  in  Switzerland. — The  Swiss 
government  has  published  meteorological  reports 
about  the  rainfall  of  Switzerland,  which  contain 
particulars  of  much  interest  to  meteorologists 
everywhere,  and  especially  to  those  of  western 
Europ>e.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  year  for  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  is  about  four  feet.  Contrary 
to  what  has  been  observed  in  our  own  Lake  dis¬ 
trict,  the  average  fall  at  all  the  stations  below  1200 
metres  in  height  is  somewhat  more  than  at  those 
at  a  higher  elevation.  But  there  are  stations 
where  the  quantity  is  almost  incredible,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  Bernardin,  shown  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  6J  feet  of  rain  in  1871.  The  Grim- 
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sel  ranks  next  in  order,  and  almost  equals  the 
Bernardin.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the  returns 
for  1872  are  made  up,  the  Bernardin  will  show  a 
rainfall  of  twenty  feet  at  least. 

A  Testing-Machine. — A  new  form  of  testing- 
machine  has  been  constructed  in  the  United  States 
for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  bridge-bolts, 
chains,  ropes,  whether  of  metal  or  hemp,  in  any 
length,  and  boiler-plates.  And  it  is  so  arranged  as 
to  test  the  resistance  of  metal  or  stone  by  crush¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  recognised  as  important  by 
practical  men,  who  know  that  a  compression  test 
is  often  as  essential  as  a  pulling  test.  Transverse 
strain  and  torsion  in  ,any  material  can  also  be 
tested  by  this  new  machine,  which  is  so  contrived 
that  the  weighing  levers  are  at  one  end,  and  the 
power,  consisting  of  a  hydraulic  pump  and  jack 
that  run  upon  wheels,  at  the  other.  A  one-pound 
weight  placed  in  the  'disk  suspended  from  the 
beam  will  apply  a  strain  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
From  the  description,  it  appears  that  the  machine 
is  in  equipoise  before  the  specimen  is  in  place, 
and  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  when  a  strain  of 
fifty  or  seventy-five  tons  is  being  made,  a  half¬ 
ounce  weight  will  immediately  turn  the  beam,  and 
break  the  specimen  if  the  necessary  strain  has 
been  reached. 

A  NEW  Kind  of  Magnet. — One  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  using  magneto-electric  machines  is 
the  weight  of  the  magnets,  especially  when  high 
power  is  required.  This  difficulty  has  been  over¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Jamin,  a  distinguished  P'rench  physi¬ 
cist,  who  constructs  his  magnets  of  a  large  number 
of  thin  steel  plates,  instead  of  a  few  thick  ones. 
Each  plate  is  thoroughly  magnetised  beforehand, 
so  that  when  the  mass  is  brought  together,  a 
magnet  is  produced  which  will  carry  twenty-two 
times  its  own  weight.  This  result  is  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  it  is  surprising,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
turnetl  to  good  account  by  the  makers  of  magneto¬ 
electric  instruments. 

A  Reai.  “  Safety- Lamp.” — Mr.  Teale,  of 
Manchester,  has  invented  a  new  safety-lamp  for 
the  use  of  miners.  It  gives  double  the  light  of 
the  lamp  at  present  in  use,  at  one  half  of  the  cost ; 
and  if  the  miner  attempts  to  tamper  with  it,  the 
light  at  once  goes  out.  The  oil  which  feeds  the 
light  is  contained  in  a  sponge,  consequently  there 
can  be  no  spilling  of  oil  by  an  upset.  We  learn 
too  that  in  the  llarecastle  collieries,  a  new  lock 
for  safety-lamps  has  been  in  use  for  about  three 
years.  It  is  a  lock  which  locks  itself,  but  can  be 
unlocked  only  by  a  p)Owerful  magnet.  This  mag¬ 
net  is  kept  in  a  strong  box  under  charge  of  a 
trustworthy  keeper ;  and  thus  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  miner  to  open  his  lamp,  and  incur  the 
danger  of  an  explosion,  while  at  work. 

An  Electro-Static  Unit  of  Measurement. 
— Among  the  papers  with  which  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  brought  their  session  to  a  close  was  one  by 
Mr.  M'Kichan,  of  Glasgow,  not  easy  to  explain 


popularly,  but  of  high  importance  to  men  of 
science.  In  applications  of  electricity  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  some  measure  of  its  velocity  and 
force;  and  after  much  experiment,  electricians 
have  devised  an  instrument,  and  established  a 
certain  '  unit’  as  a  standard.  They  have  an  elec¬ 
tro-static  unit,  and  an  electro-magnetic-unit,  and 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  two  in  abso¬ 
lute  measure  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  inte¬ 
resting  problems  in  the  science  of  the  day.  The 
paper  above  mentioned  is  a  valuable  help  towards 
the  much-desired  determination ;  but  more  than 
this,  it  has  a  relative  value,  as  may  be  explained 
in  a  few  words.  If  we  could  determine  absolute¬ 
ly  the  velocity  of  electricity,  we  should  have  an 
infallible  standard  to  which  men  of  science  could 
refer  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  For  example, 
if  it  were  demonstrated  that  the  velocity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  a  given  number  of  feet  in  a  second, 
that  velocity  being  a  law  of  nature,  would  remain 
unaltered.  Then  suppose  thousands  of  ages 
hence  it  became  a  question  :  What  was  the  length 
of  the  foot  in  1873  ?  the  savants  of  that  far  future 
day  could  easily  answer  the  question  by  an  expe¬ 
riment  on  the  velocity  of  electricity  in  a  second  of 
time  Nature’s  standard  would  enable  them  to 
test  all  other  standards.  As  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  that  present  investiga¬ 
tions  point  towards  a  proof  that  the  velocity  of 
light  and  of  electricity  are  the  same. 

Size  of  the  IIum.an  Head. — We  find  in  the 
Revue  Seientifique  a  very  interesting  lecture  deli¬ 
vered  by  Dr.  Broca  at  a  late  sitting  of  the  Anthro¬ 
pological  Society  of  Paris.  The  learned  physio¬ 
logist  stated  that  in  1861  he  had  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  education 
on  the  development  of  the  human  head,  and  that, 
being  surgeon  at  Bicfitre  at  the  time,  he  had  mea¬ 
sured  the  heads  of  the  servants  and  the  medical 
students  at  that  establishment.  About  1836, 
Parchappe  had  effected  the  measurement  of  the 
heads  of  ten  workmen,  and  as  many  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  learning,  and  he  found  those  of  the 
latter  to  be  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
others,  and  esp>ecially  distinguishable  by  a  great 
development  of  the  frontal  region.  These  results 
were  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  author’s 
known  antipathy  to  Gall’s  system  of  phrenology  ; 
but  Dr.  Broca  thought  them  insufficient,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  exactly  show  whether  the  diffe¬ 
rence  was  owing  to  education  or  merely  to  natural 
intellectual  superiority.  His  measures  being  es¬ 
pecially  taken  with  this  view,  his  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  exercises 
a  $p>ecial  influence  on  tl^e  development  of  the 
brain,  and  that  this  action  particularly  tends  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  frontal  lobes,  which 
are  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  a 
very  curious  result  he  obtains  from  a  comparison 
of  Parchappe’s  measure  of  his  learne<l  men  with 
those  of  the  unlearned ;  in  the  case  of  the  former 
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the  frontal  development  was  considerable,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  the  posterior  part  of 
the  brain  that  had  grown  more  than  the  anterior. 

Preskrvation  of  Articles  of  Food. — Some 
striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  applying  a 
low  temperature  in  the  preservation  of  articles  of  • 
food  has  been  recently  recorded  by  M.  Boussin- 
gault,  whose  paper  is  published  in  th‘e  CompUs 
Rendut  for  January  27.  He  has  found  that  beef- 
tea,  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  4*  F.  for 
several  hours,  has  remained  in  a  perfectly  good 
condition  for  eight  years.  Samples  of  sugar-cane 
juice,  similarly  treated,  have  also  been  found  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  after  being  kept 
for  years.  Both  the  sugar  juice  and  the  beef- 
tea  had  been  kept  in  carefully  closed  vessels. 

Professor  Marsh’s  Discovery:  a  New 
Group  of  Fossil  Birds. — A  new  sub-class  of 
fossil  birds  with  biconcave  vertebrx  has  lieen 
quite  recently  discovered  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh. 
The  fossils  were  described  some  time  before; 
but  the  discoverer  says  that  they  prove  on  further 
investigation  to  possess  some  additional  charac¬ 
ters,  which  separate  them  still  more  widely  from 
all  known  recent  and  fossil  forms.  The  type 
species  of  this  group  (Ickthyomis  dispar.  Marsh) 
has  well-developed  teeth  in  both  jaws.  These 
teeth  were  quite  numerous,  and  implanted  in  dis¬ 
tinct  sockets.  They  are  small,  compressed  and 
pointed,  and  all  of  those  preserved  are  similar. 
'Fhose  in  the  lower  jaws  number  about  twenty  in 
each  ramus,  and  are  all  more  or  less  inclined 
backward.  The  series  extends  over  the  entire 
upper  margin  of  the  dentary  bone,  the  front  tooth 
being  very  near  the  extremity.  The  maxillary 
teeth  appear  to  have  been  equally  numerous,  and 
essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the  mandible. 
The  skull  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  were 
placed  well  forward.  The  lower  jaws  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  rami  were  not  closely  united 
at  the  symphysis.  They  are  abruptly  truncated 
just  behind  the  articulation  for  the  quadrate. 
This  extremity,  and  especially  its  articulation,  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  some  recent  aquatic  birds. 
The  jaws  were  apparently  not  encased  in  a  horny 
sheath.  The  scapular  arch,  and  the  bones  of  the 
wings  and  legs,  all  conform  closely  to  the  true 
ornithic  type.  The  sternum  has  a  prominent 
keel,  and  elongated  grooves  for  the  expanded 
coracoids.  The  wings  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial 
crest.  The  metacarpals  are  united,  as  in  ordinary 
birds.  The  bones  of  the  posterior  extremities 
resemble  those  in  swimming  birds.  The  vertebra: 
are  all  biconcave,  the  concavities  at  each  end 
of  the  centra  being  distinct,  and  nearly  alike. 
Whether  the  tail  was  elongated  cannot  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
sacrum  was  unusually  large.  This  bird  was  fully 
adult,  and  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  With  the 
exception  of  the  skull,  the  bones  do  not  appear 


to  have  been  pneumatic,  although  most  of  them 
are  hollow.  The  species  was  carnivorous,  and 
probably  aquatic.  The  bird  belongs  to  the  new 
sub-class  Odontomithes,  and  to  the  new  order 
Ichthyomitkes. 

Preve.ntio.v  of  Waste  i.n  Manufacture. — 
In  the  economy  of  trade  and  manufactures,  there 
is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  prevention  of 
waste,  or  the  discovery  of  a  way  by  which  waste 
materials  may  be  turned  to  profitable  uses.  A  re  • 
markable  case  in  point  has  recently  occurred.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  blue  and  violet 
dyes  that  make  silken  textures  and  the  wearers 
thereof  look  so  beautiful,  there  has  always  been 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  a  dark-colored  sub¬ 
stance,  known  among  chemists  as  "  Hofmann’s 
gum.”  In  some  aniline  dye-works,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  this  refuse  amounts  to  hundreds  of  tons, 
and  has  long  been  a  hideous  burden.  But  recent¬ 
ly,  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  a  member  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  has  discovered  that  by  the  process  which 
chemists  describe  as  “destructive  distillation,” 
blue  and  violet  dyes,  quite  as  good  as  those  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  first  instance,  can  be  got  out  of  this 
waste  gum  ;  and  so,  as  if  by  magic,  the  hideous 
heaps  now  lying  in  the  outskirts  of  many  chemical 
works  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  become 
valuable  as  gold  mines,  and  enterprising  chemists 
reap  the  reward. 

Another  instance  is  reported  from  Cornwall. 
The  drainage  of  certain  mines  there  is  discharged 
from  a  great  adit,  and  flows  into  the  sea.  A  few 
enterprising  individuals  rented  a  piece  of  waste 
land  at  the  outfall,  dug  a  few  catch-pits,  into  which 
the  water  poured,  and  threw  down  a  sediment, 
ere  it  finally  escaped.  This  sediment  is  ochre, 
useful  for  paint  and  many  other  purposes,  and  the 
quantity  collected  in  this  simple  way  in  one  year 
was  alx>ut  two  thousand  tons,  worth  from  eleven 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  ton.  These  economisers, 
however,  have  let  some  of  their  profit  slip,  for  a 
keen  contriver  dug  a  pit  to  intercept  their  waste 
water,  and  in  the  same  year  got  three  hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  ochre  as  the  reward  of  his  in¬ 
genuity.  One  more  example  comes  to  us  from 
Southern  Italy,  where  the  people  squeeze  oil  from 
olives  in  common  wooden  presses,  and  burn  the 
husks  as  fuel.  A  Frenchman  from  Marseilles 
went  among  them,  and  bought  the  husks  at 
twenty  francs  a  ton;  shipped  them  to  France, 
where,  after  treating  them  chemically,  he  squeezed 
them  in  a  steam-press,  and  extracted  therefrom 
twenty  per  cent  of  oil. 

New  Basis  for  Artificial  Teeth.— Den¬ 
tists  are  now  making  use  of  celluloid,  a  new  sub¬ 
stance  composed  of  gun-cotton,  as  a  basis  for  the 
fixing  of  artificial  teeth.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
india-rubber ;  and  being  light,  strong,  elastic,  and 
free  from  mineral  ingredients,  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  kept  in  the 
mouth  without  unpleasant  or  hurtful  conse- 
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quences.  Another  advantage  is  that,  when  color- 
it  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  gums. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Koo-Too. — The  performance  of  the  koo- 
too  or  kow-tow,  a  degrading  ceremonial  on  l)eing 
formally  presented  to  the  emperor  of  China,  has 
l>een  a  fertile  source  of  discord,  few  embassadors 
from  any  European  court  being  willing  to  submit 
to  so  very  odious  an  act  of  abasement.  Lord 
Macartney,  in  1793,  condescended  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  in  a  perfunctory  way,  which  was 
accepted  as  sufficient.  Lord  Amherst,  however, 
in  1816,  declined  to  do  even  so  much;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  English  ambassador  will  ever 
again  be  expected  to  perform  the  koo-too  in  pro¬ 
per  style.  Any  one  wishing  to  know  what  the 
ceremony  really  is,  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
j>erusing  the  account  given  of  the  reception  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia,  in 
1719,  the  writer  being  John  Bell  of  Autremoney, 
a  Scottish  gentleman  attached  to  the  Russian 
court. 

‘On  the  day,’  says  this  amusing  chronicler, 

‘  appointed  for  the  publick  audience  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  horses  were  brought  to  our  lodgings  for  the 
ambassador  and  his  retinue ;  the  emperor  being 
then  at  a  country  house,  called  Tzanshuyang, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  Pekin.  \Vc 
mounted  at  eight  in  tlje  morning,  and  about  ten 
arrived  at  court ;  where  we  alighted  at  the  gate, 
which  was  guarded  by  a  strong  party  of  soldiers. 
The  commanding  officers  conducted  us  into  a 
large  room,  where  we  drank  tea,  and  staid  about 
half  an  hour  till  the  emperor  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  us.  We  then  entered  a  spacious  court,  in¬ 
closed  with  high  brick  walls,  and  regularly  planted 
with  Several  rows  of  forest-trees,  about  eight 
inches  diameter,  which  I  took  to  be  limes.  The 
walks  are  spread  with  small  gravel ;  and  the 
great  walk  is  terminated  by  the  hall  of  audience, 
behind  which  are  the  emperor’s  private  apart¬ 
ments.  On  each  side  of  the  great  walk  are  flower- 
plots  and  canals.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  all 
the  ministers  of  state,  and  officers  belonging  to 
the  court,  seated  upon  fur  cushions,  cross-leg¬ 
ged,  before  the  hall,  in  the  open  air ;  among  these, 
places  were  appointed  for  the  ambassador  and  his 
retinue  ;  and  in  this  situation  we  remained,  in  a 
cold  frosty  morning,  till  the  emperor  came  into 
the  hall.  During  this  interval,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  servants  in  the  hall,  and  not  the 
least  noise  was  heard  from  any  quarter.  The 
entry  to  the  hall  is  by  seven  marble  steps,  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  floor  is  finely 
paved  with  a  neat  checker-work  of  white  and 
black  marble.  The  edifice  is  quite  open  to  the 
south ;  and  the  roof  supported  by  a  row  of  hand¬ 
some  wooden  pillars,  octangular,  and  finely  po¬ 
lished  ;  before  which  is  hung  a  large  canvas,  as  a 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 


‘After  we  had  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  emperor  entered  the  hall  at  the  back¬ 
door,  and  seated  himsilf  upon  the  throne ;  upon 
which  all  the  company  stood.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  now  desired  the  ambassador,  who 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  to  walk  into 
the  hall ;  and  conducted  him  by  one  hand,  while  he 
held  his  credentials  in  the  other.  Having  ascended 
the  steps,  the  letter  was  laid  on  a  table  placed  for 
that  purpose,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  ;  but 
the  emperor  beckoned  to  the  ambassador,  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  approach ;  which  he  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived,  than  he  took  up  the  credentials,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  Aloy,  walked  up  to' the  throne  and, 
kneeling,  laid  ^them  before  the  emperor,  who 
touched  them  with  his  hand,  and  inquired  after 
his  Czarish  majesty’s  health.  He  then  told  the 
ambassador  that  the  love  and  friendship  he  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  majesty  were  such  that  he  had  even 
dispensed  with  an  established  custom  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  receiving  his  letter. 

‘  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was 
not  long,  the  retinue  continued  standing  without 
the  hall ;  and  we  imagined,  the  letter  being  de¬ 
livered,  all  was  over.  But  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  brought  back  the  ambassador,  and 
then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel  and  make 
obeisance  nine  times  to  the  emperor.  At  every 
third  time  we  stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this  piece  of  homage, 
but  without  success.  The  master  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  stood  by  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the 
Tartar  language,  by  pronouncing  the  words 
Morgu  and  boss ;  the  first  meaning  to  bow,  and 
the  other  to  stand ;  two  words  which  I  cannot 
soon  forget.’ — Chambers's  Jotsmal. 

Power  of  T.\i.kinc.. — Johnson,  perhaps,  set 
the  fashion  of  estimating  the  capacities  of  a  man 
by  his  colloquial  powers.  His  opinion  of  Burke 
was,  that  you  could  not  talk  with  him  for  five 
minutes  without  saying,  “  This  is  an  extraordinary 
man.”  Johnson  honored  a  man  who  fairly  put 
his  mind  to  his.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  are  remembered  as  con¬ 
versationists,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  find  a 
single  name  that  can  be  for  a  moment  opposed  to 
Johnson.  Curran,  as  a  converser,  was  infinitely 
Burke’s  superior.  As  a  converser,  Curran  was, 
indeed,  the  first  man  of  his  day — of  a  day  of  intel¬ 
lectual  giants.  Home  Tooke,  with  all  his  re- 
pect  and  friendship  for  Grattan,  allowed  Curran 
to  be  superior  in  wit  to  Grattan.  ‘‘  Curran’s  the 
man  who  struck  me  most,”  wrote  Lord  Byron. 
‘‘  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  were  exhaust¬ 
less.  I  have  heard  that  man  speak  more  poetry 
than  ever  I  have  seen  written.”  George  Selwyn 
achieved  his  reputation  as  a  wit  rather  than  a 
talker.  As  a  wit,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  If 
he  was  not  always  as  sparkling,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  less  premeditated  than  Sheridan.  Walpole, 
who  praises  nolxxly  but  hirpself,  praises  Selwyn. 
The  pearls  that  Selwyn  carelessly  threw  from 
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him,  Walpole  carefully  collected  and  reset  in  his 
correspondence.  He  was  eminently  and  wholly 
a  man  of  fashion.  He  luxuriated  away  a  life  of 
seventy-two  years  in  clubs  and  conversation,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  card-rooms  at 
Arthur’s.  Lord  Holland  knew  his  worth  as  a 
friend,  when,  on  his  being  confined  to  his  bed, 
he  heard  that  George  Selwyn  had  called.  The 
next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  calls,”  said  his  lordship, 
”  show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  him ;  if  I  am  dead,  he’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  me.” — From  Colburn' t New  Month¬ 
ly  Magatine. 

Class  Distikctions. — One  effect  of  education 
and  breeding  is  to  make  their  {assessor  shrink 
from  intimate  contact  with  those  so  beneath  him 
in  rank  as  to  retain  their  rough  natures;  and 
hence  the  cold  and  exclusive  bearing  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  mass  of  educated  Englishmen — Englishmen 
more  especially  than  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  ; 
for  among  the  latter  there  still  exists  a  sort  of 
feudal  resp>ect  for  rank  and  birth,  which  is  only 
partially  represented  in  our  counties,  and  in  our 
towns  not  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Englishman 
intrenches  himself  within  his  reserve :  the  social 
equality  which  prevails  in  France,  and  even  in 
more  aristocratic  countries,  being  among  us  un¬ 
known.  In  France,  even  under  a  Republic,  there 
is  less  political  liberty  than  in  England ;  but  there 
is  a  far  greater  amount  of  social  liberty,  and  the 
people,  in  consequence,  are  more  free  and  more 
self-respecting.  Take,  as  a  general  example,  the 
manner  in  which  nearly  all  classes  in  France 
meet,  if  they  do  not  mix,  in  their  ordinary  life — 
in  their  recreations  especially.  Along  the  boule¬ 
vards  you  will  see  ouvriers  taking  their  bocks  of 
beer  next  to  some  of  the  most  pretentious  dandies 
in  Paris — men  of  rank  perhaps,  of  position  cer¬ 
tainly — and  nobody  is  so  exclusive  as  to  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  their  Jpresence.  Inside  the  restaurant 
or  cafe  there  is  the  same  mingling;  and  there 
also  you  may  see — not  perhaps,  ladies  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  sense  of  the  term,  but  sufficiently  respecta¬ 
ble  members  of  the  sex,  to  which  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  ladies  must  belong — who  are  not  at  all  dis- 
comp>osed  by  the  presence  of  their  humbler  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  play  their  cards  and  dominoes  in  a  sa¬ 
loon  full  of  mirrors  and  gilding,  and  consume 
their  cheap  refreshments  with  a  full  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anylxxly  else. 
Consider  what  would  hap|>en  in  London,  in  say, 
SL  James's  Hall,  if  a  couple  of  British  workmen 
took  possession  of  a  table  next  to  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  eating  Neapolitan  ices — called  for 
two  half  pints  of  beer,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
that  'oeverage  in  the  interval  of  discussion  of  an 
oral  kind.  Supposing  that  the  waiter  served  them 
— which  he  certainly  would  not — the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  feel  highly  scandalized  and  an¬ 
noyed,  and  would  leave  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  not  only  would  their  sense  of  the 


outward  proprieties  be  invaded,  but  they  would 
be  influenced  somewhat  by  a  dread  of  the  conse> 
quences.  For  a  couple  of  Englishmen  of  the 
class  in  question  would,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not 
be  quite  safe  company  for  ladies,  even  at  another 
table.  All  workingmen  do  not  get  drunk,  but 
some  of  them  do ;  and  it  would  be  quite  on  the 
cards  that  there  would  be  more  beer  ordered,  and 
mure  after  that,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  would  not  be  suitable  for  ears  polite.  The 
British  workman  is  a  fine,  manly,  honest  fellow, 
but  he  has  a  broad  way  of  expressing  himself, 
particularly  after  a  little  beer,  and  he  is  very  apt 
to  use  words,  in  a  perfectly  harmless  sense,  of  a 
very  offensive  character.  In  this  respect  he  has 
his  representative  among  French  workmen — the 
least  civilized  of  whom  do  not  venture  into  mixed 
society — ^but  it  will  be  certainly  found  that  the 
class  generally  in  France  have  great  social  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  class  generally  in  England. — 
From  The  Gentleman's  Massine. 

The  Art  of  Qoarrelllvg.  —  Savages  and 
barbarians  may  quarrel  without  much  skill  in  the 
art  of  doing  so.  They  need  not  disagree  very 
often  nor  at  all  elaborately.  But  for  anything 
like  polished  life,  where  quarrelling  has  to  go  on 
nearly  perpetually,  more  ability  is  needed.  A 
few  cases  there  are  of  persons  so  gifted  by  nature 
that  they  can  quarrel,  as  it  were,  by  instinct. 
The  very  smallest  provocation  will  serve  their 
purpose.  They  can  prolong  an  occasion  to  the 
uttermost;  and  end  the  affair  triumphantly.  But 
ordinary  people  cannot  trust  to  their  unaided  ca¬ 
pacities  in  that  way  ;  they  need  helps,  rules,  as¬ 
certained  modes.  It  is  shameful  that  after  all 
these  ages  of  practice,  and  in  spite  of  a  new  spe¬ 
cial  department — that  of  theological  controversy 
— we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  smattering 
even  of  the  right  principles  of  such  an  art.  The 
only  thing  p>ersons  in  general  do  as  badly  as  quar¬ 
relling  is  l)eing  amiable.  There  are  those  who  in 
displaying  affection  are  more  awkward,  excessive, 
and  ludicrous,  than  in  managing  their  differences. 
But  for  that  there  is  some  excuse.  We  have  not 
so  much  practice  in  being  friendly;  and,  taken 
altogether,  it  is  of  much  less  imp>ortance  than 
quarrelling. — Chambers's  Journal. 

MEMORY. 

How  oft,  in  silence,  secretly,  alone. 

We  wander  back  along  the  travelled  road 
Of  life  which  lies  behind  us  !  There  we  strode 
With  buoyant  step  ;  and  there,  with  many  a  groan. 

We  picked  a  painful  way  from  stone  to  stone. 

Which  barred  our  path :  one  while  a  weary  hill 
Defeated  ardor  ;  then,  again,  a  rill 
In  brightness  cheered  us.  All  are  past  and  gone. 

But  not  forgotten.  Standing,  as  we  seem. 

Beside  the  wall  which  hides  futurity, 

The  Iong4ost  past  behind  us  gives  a  hope 
And  (aithful  promise  of  security. 

But  none  of  ease  ;  or  else  there  were  no  scope 
For  trust  in  God,  and  life  were  but  a  dream. 


